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MARKETING EXECUTIVES 


ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR! The metal base of 
the display lights up, showing the four steps in 
proper painting—getting extra attention—extra 
dealer enthusiasm—and extra sales for Devoe & 
Raynolds’ paints. 


The transparent portions of the base fitting into the 
metal cabinet and the backgrounds are _inter- 
changeable. There are eight changes of message — 
economically lithographed in combination— 


making a complete and effective campaign. 
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If you want extra punch — at 
small extra cost—on a campaign 
basis—in your window displays— 


consult an EINSON-FREEMAN executive! 
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Starr and Borden Avenues * Long Island City, N. Y. —— 
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Group 
Broadcasters 


...anew major medium ... covering America’s 


major markets ... combining the prestige of 


radio... the pulling power of “Producer” stations 
and the Flexibility of Individual Market Selection 


—all at a cost that makes it 


“THE 


ROUP BROADCASTERS, INC., 

is an organization of leading 
radio stations serving the most im- 
portant trading areas in America’s 
major market (known in Radio as 
the Basic Area) where 60% of the 
population, 62% of all retail sales, 


65% of the Nation’s wealth, and 


72% of Radio’s listening audience 


are found. 


... Offering to national and section- 
al advertisers a new major medium 
which—combining the prestige of 
Radio and the flexibility of in- 
dividual market selection—gives in 
one unit, the most effective and 
intensive coverage of these markets 
at a lower cost per thousand than 
any other medium. 


GROUP BROADCASTERS, INC. 


€, 


BUY 


N BROADCASTING” 


... Offering, guaranteed coverage of 
these markets by means of outstand- 
ing “Producer” stations which have 
demonstrated for many years their 
ability to gain an audience, hold an 
audience and make them buy. 


. . . Offering in addition, whole- 
hearted local cooperation and service 
to the advertisers on the part of 
each station. Group Broadcasters, 
Inc., offers broadcasting service to 
advertisers placing equal schedules 
on ten or more of its member sta- 
tions, at rates which invite compari- 
son with all media covering this 
important market area. 


The advantages accruing to the ad- 
vertisers using this group make it, 
we believe, the “BEST BUY IN 
BROADCASTING.” 


ROOM 1433, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 3-3425 


3300 UNION GUARDIAN BLDG. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
CADILLAC 7200 
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410 WRIGLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SUPERIOR 3426 


Ine. 


RUSS BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SUTTER 0144 


GROUP 
BROADCASTERS 
INC, 


JOHN SHEPARD, 3rd—WNAC 
President 


Executive Committee 
ALBERT A. CORMIER—WOR 
Chairman 
ARTHUR B. CHURCH—KMBC 


I. R. LOUNSBERRY— 
WGR-WKBW 


HARRY HOWLETT—WHK 
THOMAS P. CONVEY—KWK 


MEMBER STATIONS 


WNAC Boston, Mass. 
WGR-WKBW Buffalo, N. Y. 
KYW Chicago, Ill. 
WSALWLW Cincinnati, Ohio 


WHK Cleveland, Ohio 


CKLW Detroit, Mich. 
WDRC Hartford, Conn. 
KMBC Kansas City, Mo. 
WOR Newark, N. J. 
WIP Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEAN Providence, R. I. 
KWK St. Louis, Mo. 


Other stations being added 


1932 


1930 | 1931 
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Execlamatory License 


Ed Wynn's rather celebrated expression, “So-o0!’"" on Texaco 
broadcasts has been perpetuated, for a year at least, by the State 
of New Jersey, who presented him voluntarily with automobile 
license number SOOOO. 


The Tsar on the Dotted Line 


You may have good vodka almost any day now. Also good 
zubrovda, and kummel. Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fils, Inc., of Paris, 
Nice and Lwow (Lemberg, if you prefer) Poland, and New 
York and Bethel, Connecticut, is starting to build distribution in 
this country. V. P. Smirnoff, chairman of the board, himself has 
been over here lately arranging things. M. Smirnoff is of the 
fifth generation of a firm which, founded in Moscow in 1818, was 
sole official purveyor of such beverages to the last Three Tsars 
of All the Russias. 


Rudolph Kunett, president of the Smirnoff organization, told 
SM about it. Now, being produced in this country, the vodka 
will be sold, a fifth of a gallon, for around $1.75, or two or three 
dollars less than it would be if imported. M. Kunett expected 
they will be as successful in popularizing the drink here as they 
have been in various European countries. An advertising agency 
(Ferry-Hanly) has been named, and newspapers will soon be 
telling the story. M. Kunett denied a report that the company 
would seek to win only Slavonic-Americans. He also thought that 
Red Russians here would welcome the Smirnoff name as much as 
White ones. There is, said he, no politics in drinking. 


The bottles are being imported from France. They are the 
same in shape as those which won the fancy of Alexander II and 
III and Nicholas Il. The kummel, for example, comes shaped like 
a brown Russian Bear. 


On the wall of M. Kunett’s office at 232 Madison avenue are 
three eagles and a crest. These are the testimonials of satisfied 
imperial customers. They are, in fact, all the same testimonial, 
but one which took twenty years to win. 


Back in January, 1877, after nearly 60 years in 
business in Moscow, the Smirnoffs made an official 
bid for Alexander II’s trade. They were notified, 
after careful tests, of a temporary appointment, and 
were given one gold eagle in witness thereof. At 
the end of five years, their product still being con- 
sidered best, they received a second eagle, and at the 
end of ten years, or in December, 1886, the Russian 
Imperial Crest. There was not much doubt by that 
time that the prevailing Alexander liked their stuff. 
But they were not yet impervious to competition. 
They had to wait ten years more, still likely to be 
dislodged by a better product, before they received 
a third eagle in testimony of their final appointment. 
Among Russian emigres to Paris and elsewhere those 
symbols still mean a lot. M. Kunett thinks they 
will mean something over here. 


V. P. Smirnoff 


Smirnoff's 99 years of experience in Moscow began and ended 
with a war. When the town was being rebuilt, after its bu 
ing by Napoleon, the first distiller Smirnoff established himself 
in a shack near the Castiron Bridge over the Moscow River, 
On this spot the plant grew until it covered four city blocks 
and was five stories high and three beneath the street. 


The Woman Pays? Not Any More! 


Some broadcasting studios charge visitors an admission. And 
some factories are very grumpy about callers traipsing through the 
buildings. But the Allen Laundry, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
not only welcomes Mrs. General Public, but pays her to come and 
inspect its plant. 


W. Bruce MacIntosh, Allen’s general manager, is a firm advo- 
cate of “seeing is believing.” He thought a trip through the 
washing and ironing works would convince housewives of the 
advantages of laundry methods. Unfortunately, few women 
responded to his cordial invitations. They suspected a catch 
or something; anyway they didn’t come in sufficient numbers. 


“Why not pay visitors?” said resourceful Mr. MacIntosh, ‘then 
they would feel under obligation to see and listen to our sales 
story.” 


Instead of paying each woman separately, twenty-five cents is 
presented to whatever church or philanthropic or other social 
organization she designates. Societies make reservations far in 
advance, for only some fifty women can be accommodated at a 
time. About 15,000 women have made a personally conducted 
tour of the laundry in the six years the plan has been in opera- 
tion. 


Assembled in a lecture room, visitors enjoy an illustrated forty- 
minute talk before making the rounds. They are given a laundry 
bag and an informative booklet. Then guides escort groups of 
fifteen throughout the plant, explaining each process in non-tech- 
nical language. Returning to the lecture room, the tourists sign 
cards. The organization to which they belong receives a quarter 
for each card. Placed on file, the cards may be used as a mailing 
list by the laundry later on. 


This reverse-English admission price must pay, for since its in- 
ception the Allen Laundry has doubled its size. It now occupies 
32,000 square feet of floor space; employs 150 people. 


Wall Street Sips Its Soup in Silence 


The Downtown Restaurateurs Association of New York 
thought that Wall Street bankers and brokers might like music 
with their meals. Besides cheering up the diners, orchestras 
would give work to some of the city’s 23,000 unemployed 
musicians. The National Emergency Council offered to provide 
melodists who would scrape and toot for a minimum fee. 


At present, restaurants in the Association do not employ or- 
chestras, but if mazurkas with the mashed potatoes and _ fox- 
trots with the fish would make patrons happy—not 
to speak of putting a smile on the Blue Eagle’s face 

—the Association was ready to do its part. 


So a thousand letters were sent out to the finan- 
cial district's big shots, medium shots and just plain 
shots explaining the situation and asking for a vote. 


In a few days back came the replies. By an 
overwhelming majority the big shots, the medium 
shots and the just plain shots turned thumbs down 
on violins with the victuals. No “Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes” in the downtown eating places. Dreams 
walk some other place where they won't distract 
attention from the sirloins and French fried, 


Which is too bad -for the jobless musicians, 
though it doubtless adds to the peace of mind of 
hungry big, medium and little shots. 
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THE OIL-BU 


',.. we have prospect 
to keep our salesmen 
the next six months." 

Says. Cc. U. WEILLIAMS,¢ 


PRESIDENT. WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING 
4,682 qualified oil burner 
prospects from the substantial 


residential areas of Chicago is 


actual evidence of balanced 


coverage, positive proof of the 


home effectiveness of Chicago 
American circulation. 


If you have something to sell, high priced 


or low priced, with a modern appeal... 
if you can’ make its story dramatic, 
450,000 substantial families, who read 


Shown above: Reproduction of the Williams’ 4-color full page the Chicago American nightly, will listen 


advertisement which appeared exclusively in the Chicago 
American, Saturday, January 20. ... and buy! 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


National Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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NBC’s Book of Etiquette 


After reading ““NBC Program Policies,” just issued, we are won- 
dering how the broadcasting people can put up so often with 
General Johnson. Not that the General is wicked, but he j; 
inclined to express himself vigorously. If he were on a sponsored 
program the General’s style would be sadly cramped. 


Among NBC's newest list of “requirements,” we read that 
“obscene and off-color songs or jokes, oaths, sacrilegious expres. 
sions, and all other language of doubtful propriety must be 
eliminated.” We read also, among other things, that the “use 
of the Deity’s name is acceptable only when used reverently or as 
part of a standard classic work,” (the NBC people themselves 
apparently judging what is classical and what is not). 


Promiscuous testimonials will be scrupulously barred. Says 
Requirement 5: “Testimonials must reflect the genuine experience 
or opinion of a competent witness.” “For any testimonial,” the 
booklet adds, a couple of pages further, “the advertiser or his 
agency must submit to the National Broadcasting Company, at 
least three days in advance of broadcast, either indemnification 
signed by the advertiser or his agency, or a written release au- 
thorizing its use for advertising purposes, signed by the person 
making the testimonial and sworn to before a notary public, and 
must furnish the National Broadcasting Company a copy thereof.” 


And even if the Cadillac people should happen to like Packard 
cars, they cannot express themselves openly about them. ‘‘Com- 
mercial programs shall not refer to any competitor, directly or 
indirectly, by company name, by individual name, or by brand 
name—regardless of whether such reference is derogatory or 
laudatory.” 


Skin Game 


We wish Mr. Roosevelt would do something about the tax- 
idermy business. John Jonas tells us it is still pretty quiet. There 
was a note of longing in his voice. Presumably the mists of 
memory were in his eyes. (We couldn’t tell for we were talking 
with him over the phone.) Perhaps he was thinking of the old 
days when Teddy Roosevelt the elder came striding back from 
Africa or the Amazon every year or so with hides enough to fill 
a museum, and every well-ordered den had its 60- or 70-point 
antlers on the wall and its polar bear on the floor. But hunting 
is a luxury now, and stuffing even more so. 


When he heard we wrote about marketing and advertising, 
Mr. Jonas seemed to brighten a bit. Perhaps we could make a 
few suggestions? We promised to run out to 1215 Yonkers 
Avenue, Yonkers, some afternoon soon, and see what we could do. 


John is the field man of the five Jonas brothers. A big game 
hunter of note, he did taxiderming right on the spot with the 
Vernay-Faunthorpe India and other expeditions. Combined, the 
Jonases are supposed to be the biggest taxidermists in America. 
At least they say they have “a larger number of satisfied cus- 
tomers than any other organization of like character.” 


Started by the eldest brother, Coloman Jonas, out in Denver 
in 1908, the organization has re-created almost everything worth 
killing. Martin Johnson employs them, and Bill Hart, the movie 
actor. If you would like to see a life-like representation of 
wolves away from your door, you may find it in “On the Trail of 
the Deer,” by the Brothers Jonas, at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. (This museum has several other 
specimens of their work.) Then there is “Mountain Lion Killing 
Deer” for the US Biological Survey, and “Group of Kodiak 
Bears” in the Oklahoma State Museum. 


Coloman is still executive head of the house of Jonas, at 1037 
Broadway, Denver, and brother Guy is chief of staff. There, too, 
is Coloman’s son Guy, who heads the fur department. Louis and 
Leslie, with John in Yonkers, are the artist and scientist of the 
group. Louis studied under the late Carl E. Akley at the Amer- 
ican Museum, and Leslie (however it may fit) is a civil engineer. 


We pen this little piece about them because we think it’s about 
time some executive of consequence polished up his gun, sharp- 
ened his right eye, and gave the manly sport of hunting-and-stuffing 
some impetus. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending March 1, 1934: 


The bulk of the 
increase of 339,- 


Both Staples and 234 cars in freight 


- e loadings by the 

Luxuries (sain railroads in the 

first six weeks of 

this year over the 

like period last year is accounted for by an impressive bulge 

in the movement of miscellaneous freight—of food and 
clothing and small items used by consumers everywhere. 


e @ e@ Loadings of this type increased 23.4 per cent, 
which compares with an increase in all freight items of 13.7 
per cent. This sensational increase means that more people 
have money to spend and most people have more money 
to spend. 


e @ e The upturn is hitting all classes. The Ross Fed- 
eral Service organization, which checks box office receipts 
in moving picture theatres in every sectior »f the country, 
reports currently the biggest business in years. 


e @ e Down in Florida they are having the greatest 
season since 1924-25, the year of the big boom, and rooms 
in some swanky hotels have been put up to forty dollars 
and more per day, with reservations practically impossible 
to secure. Hotel keepers are actually afraid that over- 
crowding may act as a boomerang and kill off future busi- 
ness both this year and next. St. Petersburg has had 34 
per cent more visitors than last year. 


e@ @ e Packard, which has been in the doldrums for 
several years, along with the makers of other high-priced 
automobiles, experienced such an upturn in business during 
the latter part of last year that they showed a profit of 
approximately $500,000 for 1933 in contrast to a net loss 
of $6,324,312 in 1932. 


@ @ e With seasonal influences in business apparently 
restored to something approaching normal, industrial activity 
is likely to continue its increase, and to reach a new peak 
late this month or in April—a peak approaching the 1931 
level, which is now recognized as a period of relative 
prosperity. 


@ @ e This does not mean that we are by any means 
out of the woods or that we will hear no more of mass 
unrest and demonstrations. As we go to press a general 
strike is threatened in automotive plants. Much will de- 
pend on whether or not industry can take up the slack 
when CWA payments stop, and how many of the unem- 
ployed will be absorbed by PWA when it gets into full 
swing during the Spring months. 


@ @ e Recent newspaper reports intimate the possi- 
bility that General Motors plans a reshaping whereby it 
will become a holding company for a group of operating 
companies. Similar news is rumored with respect to U. S. 
Steel. Presumably, the underlying thought behind this 
newer trend is that of avoiding certain aspects which make 
ultra-big business a field for special attack along political 
and tax lines, and also to make for a specialized and ef- 
ficient management of operating units. There also seems 
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The growing ex- 


to be a definite push from the Washington end to decrease 
interlocking directorships and the sphere of influence ex- 
erted by any one man or group of men, especially where 
there is a strong tie-up with banking interests. 


© e e It is obvious that the only effect of trends in 
this direction can be an enhancement of the human equa- 
tions in operating management. Moreover, living close to 
the selling side of business as we do, it seems to us that 
any development which gives greater importance to the 
human equation in operating management will be a step in 
the right direction not only for workers and executives, 
but also for consumers and investors. 


r A tip-off on the state of business 

is the official report of freight car 

Sign Posts loadings for the week ended 

February 17 as against a calcu- 

lated seasonal advance of only slightly more than 1,000 

cars—a rise that reached the sensational total of 26,392 
cars. 


Prices: The Irving Fisher All-Commodity Price Index 
continues to climb and last week reached a new high of 
74.2 per cent of the 1926 normal. The ebb and flow of 
highly speculative commodities tends to obscure the steady 
advance in averages which are made up of several hun- 
dred items. 

Electric Output: Electrical production is averaging about 
12 per cent greater than last year, with the central industrial 
region leading in gains. 

Steel Production: Aided by increased demand from the 
motor trade and the railways, operations in the steel mills 
have reached 4414 per cent of capacity—which is 25 points 
greater than the corresponding period last year. 


Automotive: The automotive industry continues to lead 
in the business upturn and it is now estimated that during 
the first quarter of the year the output will be 765,000 
cars and trucks, or an increase of 108 per cent over last 
year. 


Ewing Galloway 


pansion in_ steel, 
automobile manu- 
facture, and con- 
struction is follow- 
ing normal seasonal 
lines this year, and 
a new peak is ex- 
pected about the 
time that farmers 
are preparing the 
ground for the 
Spring sowing. 


Construction: According to F. W. Dodge Corporation 
figures, January contracts increased more than 100 per cent 
over a year ago and were only 5 per cent under the entire 
first quarter of ’33. The gains carried on through February. 

Retail Sales: January department store sales increased 18 
per cent over a year ago—with increases in all Federal 


Reserve districts. The largest gains came from Dallas, 
Cleveland, Atlanta and St. Louis. . . . For the first half of 
February dollar sales were up 25 per cent in the stores of 16 
key cities, according to reports from the NRDGA. 

Bank Debits: January showed a 9.5 per cent increase 
(see “‘Above-Average Cities, page 209) and February week- 
ly reports indicate a still larger gain for the month. 


Set High Quota 
for These States 


The _ Brookmire 
Economic Service 
has estimated con- 
sumer income by 
states for the next 
six months as a 
percentage of the 
same period a year ago, and arrives at an average increase 
of 35 per cent for the nation. The percentages for the 
following states equal or exceed the national average: 
Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Oregon and 
Washington. 


e @ e According to a compilation of the sales of lead- 
ing chain store and mail-order companies, the biggest in- 
creases are coming from apparel and shoe chains, and the 
mail-order companies. As against an average increase of 5.5 
per cent for grocery chains, and 13 per cent for drug chains, 
the apparel group jumped 39.6 per cent from last year, 
and the mail-order companies 36.3 per cent. 


@ @ e 1934 has started off with exceptional momen- 
tum for the refrigerator companies which in 1933 had their 
biggest year in unit sales. Frigidaire’s dollar volume for 
household electric refrigerators in January was 133 per 
cent over the same period last year, and dollar volume of 
commercial refrigerator sales was 43 per cent ahead. 


@ @ e Among factories which are humming for twen- 
ty-four hours of the day are such diverse organizations as 
the Buick Motor Company in Flint, and Remington Rand 
in Buffalo. 


@ @ e The depreciated dollar continues to give Ameri- 
can exporters a big talking point. General Motors export 
sales of cars and trucks in January were 84 per cent greater 
than for January, 1933, and 71.5 per cent greater than 
January, 1932. 


William J. Baxter, 

ec * 95 of the International 
Connie Mack Economic Research 
d B B Bureau, predicts that 

one of the outstand- 

an usiness ing features of 1934 
will be the progress 
of the smaller companies in each industry. He thinks that 
not only does the majority of economic forces favor the 
progress of the smaller company during coming years, but 
that the policies of the national government are also point- 
ed in this direction. He says: ‘It has been no small source 
of wonder to us that ‘Connie’ Mack, of the Philadelphia 
Athletics, did not enter the investment counsel business, 
for he certainly understands the basic principles of business 
success. Each time he has built a team of champions and 
achieved success, he has sold his prize team of ball players, 


and started out from scratch again to build a new team. If 
investors would follow the same policy more often and 
sell their interest in ‘industrial teams’ after they have been 
in the big leagues for a while, and devote more attention 
to the securities of promising small companies, we believe 
that capital losses would materially be reduced.” 


@ @ @ SALES MANAGEMENT asked a number of econo. 
mists to express an opinion as to the probable future place 
of the small as against the large business in the United 
States, assuming that present trends in legislation and in 
government continue. Most of them said frankly that they 
were afraid to make a prophecy, and David Kinley, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, called attention to the 
book published two years ago called “Oh, Yeah?” which 
was filled with quotations of the prosperity-is-just-around- 
the-corner variety and which must have proved embarras- 
sing to the authors of the statements. 


@ @ e However, several dared to express themselves, 
and Willard L. Thorp, Director of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, says: 
“I have always held firmly to the belief that small industry 
has a definite place in our economic system. Not only are 
there many industries in which technically this is the most 
economic mode of operation, but there are also certain 
situations calling for personal service and direct attention 
by the management where these values can be achieved only 
through small-scale operation. I cannot believe that any 
measures now in process under the various elements of the 
recovery program will result in any widespread changes in 
this characteristic of our economic system.” 


@ @ e Lewis H. Haney, Professor of Economics at 
New York University, disagrees with Mr. Thorp, and says: 
“I am inclined to the opinion that the present trend in 
legislation and government will tend to favor large business 
units in the United States. Under a system of pro-ration, 
big units will have little incentive to expand their own 
plant capacities, and will desire to acquire smaller com- 
petitors; while little companies may be more willing to 
sell, rather than to continue to operate when they are 
unable to compete by reducing prices. 

“In general, the tendency is toward greater uniformity 
and regimentation, when the government seeks to control 
business. We see this working out in the urge toward 
railway consolidation. It is easier to regiment and control 
a business when it is organized in a few large units. 

“The tendency toward price fixing and standard cost 
systems is apt to limit the advantages which small concerns 
have had in labor costs and charges for overhead.” 


@ e e Stuart A. Rice, formerly president of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, says: ‘Based upon the trends 
of the last four years, there are many reasons for a belief 
that we have passed the peak of big business organiza- 
tion, and are witnessing a revival of small-scale business 
enterprise. It seems obvious that during the depression 
small concerns have possessed many competitive advantages 
as compared with the larger concentrations of industry and 
trade which depend upon mass production for their com- 
petitive efficiency.” 


e@ ee Are the salesmen of your own compan} 
thoroughly familiar with the codes under which your cus- 
tomers operate? Only when salesmen are armed with such 
information can they proceed intelligently with each type 
of prospect, says a Prentice-Hall bulletin. It points out 
that in determining what constitutes selling at a loss, various 
codes compute costs in different ways. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order 
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. Ewing Galloway 


rand Preferences and Sales 


rends in 


HE fifth SM-Ross Federal sur- 

vey shows interesting differences 

between consumer buying pref- 

erences among food and drug 
products in the big cities and in rural 
markets, and measures the degree of 
the general business upturn in the lat- 
ter sections. 

In the current survey we sent Ross 
investigators into more than 750 
drug stores and 750 grocery stores 
in 200 towns stretching from Massa- 
chusetts to Southern Georgia—to 
Texas—to the Pacific Northwest—to 
Wisconsin—and the territory in be- 
tween. The smallest town surveyed 
was 442, the largest 37,500, the aver- 
age 8,500. 

The sections surveyed were in the 
areas of the following wholesale trad- 
ing centers: Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Des Moines, Omaha, Dallas, 
Denver, Salt Lake City and Seattle. 
Suburban cities were omitted. 

This survey is probably the most 
extensive, and the most expensive, ever 
undertaken by a business magazine for 
its subscribers. It can be used not 
only by those subscribers interested in 
the drug and grocery fields, but those 
in other lines of business, because of 
the information it gives about eco- 
nomic conditions in each area. The 
survey, which was made during the 
period of February 10 to February 20, 
inclusive, was conducted under very 
adverse weather conditions. Inv the 


MARCH 1, 1934 


The fifth of a 
series of retailer and 
consumer market investi- 
gations made exclusively for 
Sales Management by 
Ross Federal Service, 


Inc., New York. 


About This Week’s Survey: 

Approximately 750 drug and 750 
grocery store proprietors were inter- 
viewed. The survey was made between 
February 10 and 20, 1934. 

All storekeepers were asked for the 
percentage change in their sales, January 
this year against last. Some refused to 
answer, some did not know, some an- 
swered in a general way as “about the 
same,” or “a little better.” Positive 
answers were secured from more than 
50 per cent. Only those naming a 
definite gain or loss figure were included 
in the tabulation. Thus “89 per cent of 
dealers report gains” means that this 
was the percentage of all those giving a 
definite answer. 

Over 95 per cent of the stores were in- 
dependently owned. Chain brands men- 
tioned were therefore so scattering that 
we have combined them under “Private,” 
along with cooperative brands, jobber 
brands (except a few which have na- 
tional distribution). 

The ranking in the national totals un- 
der “consolidated” was made by the fol- 
lowing method of scoring: 3 points for 
each mention as “best seller”; 2 points 
for each “second best seller”; 1 point 
for each “third best seller.” 

For abbreviations used in the tables 
on the two following pages, see page 211. 


Rural Markets 


Buffalo area, for example, the Ross 
men worked one day when the ther- 
mometer was 40 degrees below zero. 
Because of the storms and the con- 
sequent crippling of transportation 
facilities, reports from some cities in 
the West and the Middle Atlantic 
states arrived too late for compilation 
in the table following. These reports 
are consolidated in the detailed analy- 
sis described on page 203. 

Readers interested in the drug and 
grocery fields will get the most out 
of the present survey if they read it 
in connection with “Leading Drug 
Store Brands in 15 Major Markets,” 
published in our January 1 issue, and 
“Leading Grocery, Store Brands in 10 
Major Markets” published in our 
January 15 issue. 

More than 750 brands received 
mentions in the survey. See the box 
at left for the method used in scor- 
ing the mentions accorded each brand, 
and for making up the consolidated 
total. 

Consumer buying preferences in the 
small towns do not vary greatly from 
conditions disclosed by our surveys in 
big cities. For example, the following 
nationally advertised brands stood in 
first place in both investigations— 
Lucky Strikes, Pond face cream, Lux 
toilet soap, Maxwell House coffee, P 
& G washing soap and Campbell's 
tomato juice. 

A marked pick-up in retail store 
sales was shown in all sections of the 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Sales Trends and Leading Drug and Grocery 


PRODUCT 


DRUGS 


CIGARETTES 


TOOTH PASTE 


FACE CREAM 


TOILET SOAP 


SHAVING CREAM 


GROCERIES 


COFFEE 


TEA. 


WASHING SOAPS, 


CHIPS, GRANULES 


KITCHEN CLEANSERS 


TOMATO JUICE 


a New England 


Maine Mass 
N. H. Conn 
Vt. R. 1 


" 


ee 


Middle Atlantic | South Atlantic | East North Central | East South Central : 
New York Del. Va. S.C. Ohio Mich. Ind. | Ky. Tenn. Ala. 
New Jersey Md. W.Va. Ga. } =, Wisc. Miss. 
Pennsylvania | D.C. N.C. Fla. | | 


BEST |SECOND) THIRD 


Chest Camel Lucky 
Camel Lucky Camel 
Lucky Chest Chest 
| Old Gold) Old Gold 

Kool | Morris 

Spud | Kool 
Ipana Ipana Colgate 
Pepsod | Pepsod || ipana 
Colgate | Colgate | Pepsod 
Squibb | Lister Kolynos 
Lister Squibb Lister 
Kolynos | lodent Squibb 
Pond | Pond | LadyE— 
Woodb _D&R | Woodb 
Lady E | Woodb § Hudnut 
D&R Ayer D&R 
Rubin Lady E | Ayer 
Hopper | Rubin Pond 
Woodb Woodb | Woodb 
Colgate | Cuticura | | Cuticura 
Lux Colgate | Colgate 
Palm Palm Palm 
Cuticura | Ivory Camay 
Ivory Lux Lux 
Colgate | Palm William 
William | Colgate | Colgate 
Palm William | Barba 
Mennen | Mennen | Palm 
Barba Barba Mennen 
McKess | Lister | Lister 


83% of dealers report gains 
Average 9.4% 


Chase | Chase | Maxwell 
Priv Maxwell | Priv 
Maxwell | Priv Chase 
La Tour  Whiteh | Beech 
Whiteh | Break | Bonita 
Bonita | Beech | Del M 
Salada Salada Chase 
Priv Chase Tetley 
Chase Priv Salada 
Tetley Tetley | Priv 

La Tour Lipton Bulk 
Royal W| Monarch) Lipton 
Rinso Lux Lux 
Ivory Ivory Supers 
Chipso | Chipso Chipso 
Lux | Rinso Rinso 
Kirk | Supers Ivory 
Supers P&G Star 
Dutch | Babb Babb 
Bon Ami) Sunbr Bon Ami 
Sunbr Bon Ami| Borax 
Babb Dutch Dutch 
Lighth Borax Gold D 
Sapolio | Lighth Sunbr 
Heinz Campb | Campb 
Campb |) Heinz Van Cmp 
Priv Van Cmp| Heinz 
Libby Priv Libby 
Curtice | College | Welch 
College | Curtice | C&B 


67% of dealers report gains 
Average 10.75% 


‘ 


BEST | SECOND THIRD 


Lucky Chest Chest 
Camel Camel Camel 
Chest | Lucky | Lucky | 
| Kool { 
i] 
Pepsod | Ipana | Pepsod | 
| Ipana | Lister | Colgate | 
Lister |) Pepsod | Ipana 
Colgate || Squibb | Squibb | 
Rexall Colgate | Phillips 
| Phillips | Kolynos | Pebeco { 
| | ] 
Pond | Pond Woodb 
Armand | Woodb D&R 
Woodb | LadyE | Pond 
| Rexall Ayer Lady E | 
| LadyE |D&R Hudnut | 
Fleur M | Hopper | Hopper | 
Woodb | Palm Woodb 
Palm Woodb | Lux 
Lux |) Lux Palm 
) Lifeb \Camay | Lifeb 
Camay | Lifeb Colgate 
Colgate | Resinol | Packer 
Palm | William | Barba 
| Barba Barba _§ Molle 
| William | Colgate | William 
McKess | Palm Mennen 
Rexall Lister Palm | 
Swav Squibb Ingram 


80% of dealers report gains 
Average 11.9% 


Priv Priv Priv 
Maxwell | Chase Chase 
Beech Ma wel | Maxwell) 

| Chase | Beecn Beech 
Bulk | Whiteh | Boscul 
Whiteh | Bliss Whiteh 
Salada | Salada | Salada 
Priv | Priv Bulk 
Bulk Bulk Priv 
Farring | Chase Chase 
Chase | Premier | Lipton 
Tetley | Tetley Tetley 
Rinso Rinso Chipso 
Chipso | Kirk | Rinso 
Kirk | Chipso | Octagon 
CleaanQ| P&G | Lux 
\Ivory | Clean Q | Clean Q 
P&G | Octagon | Oxydol 
Dutch | Dutch | Kitchen 
Sunbr | Sunbr | Babb 

| Octagon | Kitchen | Dutch 

| Lighth | Octagon | Sunbr 

| Bon Ami) Babb | Bon Ami 
Priv Lighth | Octagon 

| Campb | Campb | Priv 
Priv Libby Heinz | 
Heinz | Beech | Campb 
Beech Priv | Libby 

| Premier | Curtice | College 

| Welch | Welch | Welch 


92.7% of dealers report gains 
Average 13.7% 


| College | Beech 


BEST | SEcoND| THIRD 


|| 


|| 


99% of dealers report gains | 


Average 22.8% | 


95% of dealers report gains 
Average 23.3% 


Priv Priv Priv 
| Maxwell Maxwell) Maxwell 
Bulk | Chase | Chase 
Chase Luzia Bliss 
Monarch! Bliss | Luzia 
Bliss Monarch) Monarch 
Tetley | Priv | Lipton | 
Priv | Tetley | Tetley | 
Banquet | Lipton. | Banquet | 
Maxwell | Maxwell | Monarch 
| Chase Banquet | Bulk | 
Lipton | Chase | Maxwell 
Octagon | Supers | Selox 
Chipso | OK | Chipso | 
ory (P&G | P&G | 
Lux \Chipso | Supers | 
Supers | Ivory | OK 
OK Rinso Rinso || 
Dutch Dutch Octagon | 
Octagon |, Sunbr Sunbr | 
Sunbr || Octagon | Bon Ami 
Bon Ami) Lighth | Lighth | 
Lighth Bon Ami) Red D | 
Gold D | Gold D  GoldD | 
Campb | Campb | Campb 
Heinz | Libby | Pomona 
Phillips | Heinz | Van Cmp 
Libby | Phillips | Heinz 
Lippin Stokely | Libby 

| Welch 


91.3% of dealers report gains 
Average 14.1% 


Priv Priv Priv 
Maxwell | Maxwell | Maxwell 
Chase | Chase | Chase 
Buk |H&K | Hills 
Hills Hills H&K 
Bliss Bliss Bulk 
Lipton Lipton Bulk 
Bulk Bulk | Salada 
Priv Salada | Lipton 
Chase Priv Chase 
Salada | Chase Priv 
Royal G | Forbes — Forbes 
| 
Chipso | Chipso | Rinso 
Rinso Oxydol | Oxydol 
P&G | Rinso Chipso 
Oxydol | P&G Supers 
Crystal | Lux Fels 
OK N Supers Lux 
| 

Dutch Dutch Dutch 
Kitchen | Kitchen | Sunbr 
Sunbr Sunbr Kitchen 
Gold D | Gold D | Gold D 
Lighth | Babb | Babb 
Priv | Priv | Octagon 
Campb | Campb | Heinz 
Priv | Heinz Campb 
Heinz | Priv | Priv 
Libby | Amer L | Libby 
Monarch) Libby | Snider 
College | Snider | College 
89.3% of dealers report gains 


Average 12.9% 


ey 
BEST SECOND THIRD | BEST | SECOND 


— 


THIRD 
j = 
Lucky | Camel | Chest | Lucky | Camel | Chest || Chest | Camel | Lucky 
Camel | Chest | Lucky 1) Chest | Lucky | Camel | Lucky Lucky | Camel 
Chest Lucky | Camel |\Camel | Chest | Old Gold) Camel Chest | Chest 
esis | Wings | Kool | 20Grand| Old Gold) Lucky Joceee 
Neri. | ........| Old Gold) Old Gold! Wings | 20 Grand b aaes 
eee | 20 Grand] suaweees | 20 Grand| Wings | see 
lpana _— Lister | Colgate | Pepsod | Pepsod |{Lister | Lister | Ipana | Pepsod 
Lister {/tpana | Lister | Lister | Lister \Pepsod | 'pana | Lister Colgate 
Colgate ||Colgate | Pepsod | ipana | Ipana | Colgate || Colgate | Colgate Lister 
Pepsod | Pepsod | Squibb | Dr.West| Dr.West| Ipana | McKess aes | McKess 
| Squibb | Kolynos | Dr. West!) Colgate |{Phillips | Phillips | Squibb | Ipana 
Detox | Detox Ipana Phillips ||Pebeco | lodent ---+.) Pepsod | Squibb 
Pond | Pond | Woodb | Pond Pond | Lady— | Pond | Pond | Armand 
Woodb | Woodb | Hudnut | Lady E | Woodb | Woodb | Woodb | Armand | Pond 
Hudnut | Armand | Ayer Woodb | Lady E | Pond Armand | Woodb | D&R 
Plough | Plough | Pond Armand | Armand | Armand | Hudnut | Hudnut | Woodb 
Gray |D&R | Armand | Rexalt ({Junis | Hudnut |O&R | O&R | Hudnut 
Factor | Arden | D&R | Hudnut \ Hudnut | Junis Plough | Rexall | Lady 
} 1 
Lux | tux | Lifeb | Lux Lux | Palm =| Lux | Lifeb | Lifeb 
Palm | Lifeb | Woodb | Palm | Palm | Lux | Lifeb | Lux | Woodb 
Woodb | Woodb | Palm | Woodb | Woodb /Lifeb | Palm =| Palm =| Lux 
Colgate | Palm | Lux | Lifed | Lifed |\Woodb | Colgate | Woodb | Charmis 
Lifeb Ivory Camay | Colgate || Ivory Ivory || Jergens | orn Palm 
Camay | Colgate Colgate Camay | | Colgate | Cuticura | Cuticura | Colgate | Ivory 
Colgate | Ingram | Paim | Palm | Colgate | Colgate | William |/Witiam |/Colgate 
William | William | Colgate | William | William | William | Colgate || Colgate || Ingram 
Ingram | Palm | Mennen|| Colgate | Palm | Palm | McKess | Mennen | William 
Palm | Colgate | Lister | Barba | Barba | Barba | Palm Ingram | Palm 
Mennen | Mennen | Ingram | Lister | Burma | Burma | Lister | Lister Lister 
Swav | Swav | Burma | Mennen| Mennen | Lister | Mennen| McKess , Mennen 


Maxwell | Maxwell 


100% of dealers report gains 


Average 11.2% 


Chase 


Canova | Chase | Canova 
| Chase Canova | Maxwell 
Priv Priv Monarch 

ial cae pencueee 
wm | Bis 

Lipton | Banquet | Temple 

Banquet | Temple | Parr 

Temple | Lipton | Banquet 

Tetley Parr | Chase 


Monarch Canova | Lipton 


| Tetley | Tetley 


P&G | P&G | Octagon 
Octagon | Octagon | TNT 
Chipso [OK |\OK 
Crystal |\Big Ben | Big Ben 
Lux | Crystal P&G 
OK | Ivory Supers 
Dutch Oxydol | Starb 
Oxydol | Starb Oxydol 
Starb Dutch Bon Ami 
Lighth | Octagon | Dutch 

| Gold D | Bon Ami! Octagon 

| Octagon | Sunbr Kitchen 
Campb | Dixie | {Dixie 
Phillips | Campb Van Cmp 
Dixie Phillips | Phillips 
Van Cmp| Heinz | Heinz 
Heinz | Monarch) Campb 
Libby | Libby | Monarch 


100% of dealers report gains 


Average 12.1% 


For abbreviations used in this table see page 211; for other explanatory notes, page 181. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Brands In The Rural and Small City 


Markets 


—_ 


— 
ntral West North Central West South Central |Mountain & Pacific 
a iil TOTALS 
a. Minn. N.D. Kans. Ark. Okla. La. Mont. Colo. Utah Wash. 
lowa 5S. D. Mo. Texas Idaho N.M. Nev. Ore. 
Nebr. | Wyo. Ariz. Cal. | 3 : ee eas 
ae — | | | | | | 
THIRD BEST SECOND) THIRD | BEST | SECOND} THIRD | BEST | SECOND) THIRD | BEST SECOND THIRD | CONSOLIDATED 
ms ~ Se eo a See 
| = 2 | 
ucky Lucky | Lucky | Chest [Lucky Camel | Chest Chest | Camel Camel | 1 Lucky | 1 Camel 7 Kool 1 Camel 1 Lucky 7 Kool 
‘ame| Camel | Camel | Camel , Camel Lucky | Camel Lucky | Lucky Chest | 2 Chest 2 Chest 2 Chest 2 Chest 
hest Chest | Chest | Lucky |\\Chest | Chest | Lucky || Camel | Chest | Lucky | 3 Camel | 3 Lucky 3 Lucky | 3 Camel 
20Grand| Old Gold| Old Gold ........ Wings | OldGold Wings | ........ Wings || 4 20Grand | 4 Old Gold 4 Old Gold| 4 Old Gold 
Wings . i Pa Pee Wings | ........ 2 ...| Old Gold|| 5/ Old Gold | 5 Wings 5 20Grand| 5 20 Grand 
20Grand| 20Grand) ........| ....... Kool | é: me reer | 6\ Wings | 6 20 Grand 6 Wings 6 Wings 
| 
ppsod Lister Pepsod | Lister Ipana Lister Pepsod || Pepsod | Lister || Ipana | 1 Ipana 7 McKess 1 Lister 7 Phillips | 1 Pepsod | 1 Ipana 7 {Phillips 
vigate Ipana Colgate | Ipana Lister |) Ipana Colgate | Lister Pepsod |\ Pepsod | 2 Lister 8 Rexall 2 Ipana 8 lodent | 2 Lister 2 Lister  8|McKess 
ster Colgate | | Lister Pepsod || Colgate ||Colgate | Lister Colgate | Ipana | Lister || 3 Pepsod 9 Phillips | 3 Pepsod 9 McKess | 3 Colgate | 3 Pepsod 9 Rexall 
cKess Pepsod | Ipana Colgate || Pepsod | Pepsod | Ipana Ipana | Colgate Colgate || 4 Colgate 10 Kolynos | 4 Colgate 10 Pebeco | 4 Ipana 4 Colgate 10 lodent 
ana McKess | Squibb | Squibb || Squibb | McKess | Dr. West||) Rexall Dr. West} Squibb || 5)Squibb 11 lodent 5 Dr. West11 Rexall 5 Squibb | 5 Squibb 11 Kolynos 
uibb Priv | Priv Dr. West) McKess | Squibb | Squibb || McKess | Rexall | Dr. West 6\ Dr. West12 Forhan | 6 Squibb 12 Kolynos | 6 Dr. West| 6 Dr. Westi2 Pebeco 
| | 
mand Armand | Pond Armand || Pond Pond Plough || Pond Pond Hudnut | 1 Pond 7 Rexall 1 Pond 7 Hudnut | 1 Woodb | 1 Pond 7 Ayer 
nd Pond Armand | Pond || Armand | Armand | Ayer Armand | Armand | Woodb || 2 Hudnut 8 Rubin 2 Armand 8D&R | 2 Pond 2 Armand 8D&R 
&R Hudnut | Lady E || Lady E | Hudnut Plough | Armand || Hudnut | Ayer Rexall | 3 LadyE 9 Factor 3 Woodb 9 Rexall | 3 Armand | 3 Woodb 9 Rexall 
»0db Priv | Hudnut || Hudnut | Ayer Lady E | Woodb | Factor Woodb | Pond 4 Woodb 10 Ayer 4 Lady E 10 Hopper | 4 Hudnut | 4 Hudnut 10 Factor 
idnut Rubin | Ayer | Priv Arden D&R Pond Boyer Rexall Boyer 5 Armand 11 Boyer 5 Priv 11 Plough | 5 LadyE | 5 Lady E 11 Rubin 
dy E Rexall Priv | D&R_ || Factor | Ayer | D&R | Rexall | Hudnut | Hopper | 6 Priv 12D&R | 6 Ayer 12 Junis 6 Ayer 6 Priv 12 Boyer 
| | | | 
eb Lux | Lux | Palm Lux | Lux Lifeb Palm Palm =| Palm | 1 Lux 7 Priv 1 Pond 7 Priv 1 Palm 1 Lux 7 Priv 
db Colgate | Palm | Lifeb | Woodb |) Palm Camay | Lux | Lux | Lifeb || 2 Palm 8 Ivory 2 Palm 8 Cuticura | 2 Lifeb 2 Palm 8 Ivory 
" Woodb | Lifeb | Woodb | Lifeb |\Woodb | Palm Colgate | Lifeb | Lux | 3 Woodb 9 Jergens | 3 Lifeb 9 Ivory 3 Woodb | 3 Woodb 9 Cuticura 
armis Palm Woodb | Lux || Palm Lifeb Lux Woodb | Woodb | Colgate || 4 Colgate 10 Cuticura | 4 Woodb 10 Yardley | 4 Lux 4 Lifeb 10 Jergens 
m Lifeb Colgate | Castile | Colgate | Camay | Woodb | Lifeb | Cuticura | Camay | 5 Lifeb 11 McKess | 5 Colgate 11 Jergens | 5 Colgate | 5 Colgate 11 Yardley 
ry Camay | Camay | Camay | Camay | Colgate | Colgate | Rexall | Camay | Woodb | 6 Camay 12 Rexall | 6 Camay 12 Sayman | 6 Camay | 6 Camay 12 Sayman 
gate Burma | Colgate | Colgate | William | Colgate | William || William | William | Colgate | 1 William 7 Mennen | 1 William 7 Burma | 1 Colgate | 1 William 7 Burma 
a Paim | William | William | Colgate | William | Colgate | Palm | Palm | William | 2 Palm 8 Burma | 2 Colgate 8 Lister | 2 William | 2 Palm 8 Lister 
liam William | Burma | Palm Ingram | Ingram | Barba | Colgate | Colgate | Palm | 3 Colgate 9 Lister | 3 Palm 9 McKess | 3 Palm 3 Colgate 9 McKess 
mn McKess | Mennen | Burma | Palm Palm Palm | McKess | Burma | Barba | 4 McKess 10 Rexall | 4)Mennen 10 Squibb | 5 Barba 4 Ingram 10 Rexali 
= Colgate | Barba | Ingram | Barba | Burma | Ingram | Yardley | Barba | Lister | 5 Ingram 11 Swav | 5\ Ingram 11 Woodb | 5 Ingram | 5 Barba 11 Swav 
nnen , Lister | Palm | Mennen|| McKess | Lister | Menner | Ingram | Mennen| Burma | 6 Barba 12 Colonial 6 Barba 12 Swav 6 Burma | 6 Mennen 12 Squibb 
‘ins $4.2% of dealers report gains | 97.3% of dealers report gains 92% of dealers report gains 92%, of dealers report gains 
Average 13.7% | Average 21.6% Average 24.9% ce Average 14.8% 
. Priv Priv | Priv =|, Priv Priv Priv = || Priv, =| Priv =| MJB | 1 Priv 7 Folger | 1 Priv 7 Butter | 1 Priv 1 Priv 7 Bliss 
va Butter | Folger | Maxwell) Maxwell | Maxwell | Maxwell||Hills Hills Priv —|| 2 Maxwell 8 Butter | 2 Maxwell 8 Bliss 2 Maxwell | 2 Maxwell 8 Butter 
well Maxwell | Butter | Folger | Bulk | Bulk Chase |MJB ||MJB | Chase |3 Chase 9 Canova | 3 Chase 9 Bulk 3 Chase | 3Chase 9MiIB 
arch Hills Chase | Butter | Folger | Luzia | Bulk | Maxwell | Chase | Hills | 4 Hills 10 Luzia | 4 Hills 10 Canova | 4 Hills 4 Hills 10 Canova 
Folger | Maxwell | Chase Luzia Bliss | Canova I Chase | Schill Schill || 5 Bulk 11MJB 5 Folger 11 Schill 5MIJB 5 Bulk 11 Luzia 
Chase | Hills | Hills Chase Canova | Bliss Schill Maxwell | Maxwell | 6 Bliss 12 Beech | 6 MJB 12 Whiteh | 6 Folger 6 Folger 12 Schill 
ole Lipton | Lipton | Priv Lipton | Priv | Priv | MJB | Priv | Lipton || 1 Lipton 7 Tetley | 1 Lipton 7 Tetley | 1 Priv | 1 Lipton 7MJB 
Priv | Salada | Salada | Priv | Lipton | Chase | Lipton | Lipton | Priv | 2 Priv 8 Banquet | 2 Priv 8 Maxwell | 2 Lipton | 2 Priv 8 Banquet 
wet Salada | Priv | Lipton | Luzia =| Luzia | Luzia | Priv MJB | Schill | 3 Salada 9 Bliss 3 Salada 9 Temple | 3 Bulk 3 Salada 9 Maxwell 
e Butter | Chase | Chase | Banquet | Maxwell | Banquet | Schill | Chase | Chase | 4 Bulk 10 Maxwell | 4 Chase 10 Schill | 4 Chase | 4 Bulk 10 Schill 
n Chase Bulk Bliss Chase Banquet | Maxwell | Chase Folger | Bulk | 5 MJB 11 Schill 5 Bulk 11MJB | 5 Salada | 5 Chase 11 Bliss 
y Jacks Butter | Monarch) Temple | Bliss Bliss | Monarch| Banquet | Folger | 6 Chase 12 Butter | 6 Banquet 12 Bliss 6 Tetley | 6 Tetley 12 Temple 
on P&G Oxydol | Crystal | Octagon| P&G | P&G | Crystal | Crystal | P &G |}1P&G 7 Lux /1P&G 7 Lux 1 Chipso 1P&G 7 Lux 
T Oxydol | Crystal | Chipso | P&G | Oxydol | Oxydol )P&G | WhiteK) AB | 2Chipso 8 OK 2 Oxydol 8 OK 2 Rinso 2 Chipso 8 Supers 
Chipso | P&G Lux | Oxydol | OK Crystal |\WhiteK| P&G | White K | 3 Rinso 9 Supers 3 Chipso 9 Ivory 3 Oxydol 3 Rinso 90K 
en Lux | Chipso | Rinso Supers | Crystal | Rinso | Chipso | Oxydol | Oxydol | 4 Octagon 10 WhiteK | 4 Rinso 10 WhiteK| 4 P&G _ | 4 Oxydol 10 Ivory 
7 Rinso | Lux Ivory OK Supers | Big Ben | Priv AB Rinso | 8 Oxydol 11 Ivory 5 Crystal 11 Octagon | 5 Lux 5 Crystal 11 White K 
. Crystal | Blue B Magic Crystal | Rinso OK Oxydol | Supers | Ivory 6 Crystal 12 Priv 6 Supers 12 Magic | 6 Supers 6 Octagon 12 Priv 
| 
Dutch Sunbr Gold D | Dutch | Sunbr Dutch | Dutch Sunbr Bon Ami| 1 Dutch 7 GoldD | 1 Dutch 7 Octagon | 1 Dutch 1 Dutch 7 Gold D 
al Sunbr | Dutch | Dutch | Octagon | Dutch | Sunbr | Priv Dutch | Babb 2 Sunbr 8 Bon Ami| 2 Sunbr 8 Gold D | 2 Sunbr | 2 Sunbr 8 Babb 
\mi Lighth | Kitchen | Sunbr | Sunbr | Lighth | Bon Ami) Sunbr | Lighth | Lighth | 3 Kitchen 9 Babb | 3 Kitchen 9 Priv | 3 Bon Ami! 3 Kitchen 9 Priv 
| Kitchen | Gold D | Kitchen | Lighth | Octagon | Lighth | Lighth | Bon Ami Sunbr | 4 Lighth 10 Oxydol | 4 Lighth 10 Oxydol | 4 Babb | 4 Lighth 10 Oxydol 
on Gold D | Lighth | Lighth | Bon Ami] Babb | Octagon | Gold D | Priv Crystal | 5 Octagon 11 Starb | 5/Bon Amit! Starbr | 5 GoldD | 5 Octagon 11 Starbr 
‘n Babb | Bon Ami) Bon Ami Priv | Bon Ami) Babb Brighti | Crystal | Priv | 6 Priv 12 Crystal | 6\Babb 12 Crystal | 6 Kitchen | 6 Bon Amil2 Crystal 
Campb | Campb | Priv || Campb | Heinz | Heinz | Del M | Del M | Priv 1 Campb 7 VanCmp| 1 Campb 7/DelM | 1 Heinz 1 Campb 7 Beech 
mp Heinz | Heinz | Campb || Heinz Libby Beech | Campb | Priv Heinz 2 Heinz 8 Phillips 2 Heinz 8\Beech | 2 Campb | 2 Heinz 8 Phillips 
. Priv | Priv Heinz | \ Libby Campb | Campb | Priv Campb DelM | 3 Priv 9 Monarch| 3 Libby 9 Phillips | 3 Priv | 3 Priv 9 College ' 
Libby | Van Cmp) Van Cmp) Beech Van Cmr Libby | Libby | Heinz Campb | 4 Libby 10 College | 4 Priv 10 Dixie | 4 VanCmp)| 4 Libby 10 Monarch 
) Van Cmp| Libby | Libby || Swift Phillips | Del M_ || Heinz | VanCmp| Libby | 5 Del M 11 Swift 5 Van Cmp11 Monarch! 5 Phillips | 5 Del M_ 11 Swift 
ch College | College | College | Phillips | College | Phillips | VanCmp| Libby | Swift 6 Beech 12 Premier | 6 College 12 Swift | 6 Del M | 6 Van Cmp12 Snider 


95.2% of dealers report gains || 


) 
| 


Average 13.6% 


92% of dealers report gains 
Average 12.3% 


81% of dealers report gains 
Average 16.9% 


| 
| 
| 
il 


89% of dealers report gains 


Average of 14.3% 


The SALES MANAGEMENT- Ross Federal Service surveys are copyrighted. They may not be reproduced or reprinted without permission of the editors. 
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Fifty ways in which the ‘“‘leisure”’ 
may be made more interesting for the 
public, and more profitable for con- 
cerns who sell leisure and hobby 
equipment are being presented in as 
many different exhibits and explained 
by as many different experts, at 
Macy's, New York, until March 11. 

People who spend their spare time 
chiefly sitting, talking and drinking 
are being surprised at the diversity of 
other avocations and pastimes avail- 
able. Adjoining the several aisles of 
exhibits on the fifth floor of the Sev- 
enth Avenue building is the store’s 
new auditorium. Three or four times 
daily an expert appears on this stage 
to do his part to turn the broad sur- 
prise and interest developed into a 
specific direction. The names of the 
daily experts and the exhibition itself 
are advertised in newspapers. 

Neither smow nor rain nor trans- 
portation facilities rather paralyzed 
stayed 80,000 from attending the ex- 
hibition im its first four days. 


Famed “Hobbyists” in Person 


Though all the experts are outstand- 
ing in their lines—from Margaret 
Bourke-White, in photography; Erwin 
Rudolph, billiards; and the Earl of 
Basford, pipes; to Elmer Adler, typog- 
raphy; to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
books; Tony Sarg, puppets, and Ar- 
thur Murray, dancing—some are of 
current mews consequence. Macy's is 
making the most of them. When tall, 
young Ellsworth Vines of California 
defeated veteran Henri Cochet of 
France at tennis before 12,000 at 
Madison Square Garden early last 
week, Macy’s ran a five-inch special 
advertisement on the same sporting 
pages that carried streamers on the vic- 
tory—announcing that Mr. Vines 
would talk tennis in the auditorium 
that afternoon. Lou Gehrig, Yankee 
first baseman, should help baseball, at 
the start of the Spring training season. 

Nor are all the experts on the stage. 
If you are especially concerned with 
needlepoint or astronomy, carpentry or 
camping, soap sculpture or palmistry, 
you will find someone on duty at each 
booth who can show you the finer 
points. The products are presented in 
faithful atmosphere, with the proper 
lights and background. The SM re- 
porter, pausing long before the camp- 
ing exhibit, found himself humming 
that song about the lone prayreee. 

The Exhibition of Leisure Time 
Pursuits was prominently sponsored 
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Macy’s Shows Masses and Classes 
What to Do with “Leisure”’ 


and formally launched. On the list of 
eighteen on the Advisory Council ap- 
pear Hugh S. Johnson, Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Walter B. Pitkin 
of Columbia (Prof. Pitkin wrote “Life 
Begins at Forty,” which as we remem- 
ber had something to do with leisure 
time) ; Matthew Woll of A. F. of L.; 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Amelia Earhart, 
Walter Damrosch, George Blumen- 
thal, president of Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; Mr. Rockefeller’s 


Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman of the 
committee of leisure; John H. Finley 
of the New York Times. . . . The 
presidents of Harvard, Yale and the 
AFL, and Anne Morgan were among 
those who wrote to congratulate the 
Macy Brothers Straus on their “great 
public service.” 

The exhibit opened February 19, 
On Saturday evening, February 17, 
Macy’s served punch and entertain- 
ment there to some 600 people in stiff 
bosoms and backless gowns who, 
whatever their other hobbies, seemed 
to have acquired the trick of making 
money, and who appeared enthusiastic 
enough to return-later to spend some 
of. it for Jeisure merchandise. 


Recreation Body Finds Periodicals, 
Radio and Films Win Most Leisure 


Of 5,002 individuals in ten states 
quizzed by National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 3,977 devoted at least some 
of their leisure time in 1933 to “read- 
ing newspapers and magazines,” and 
3,244 did so “often.” The number 
who listened to the radio, second 
most influential factor in the consum- 
ing of the “leisure hours” of this 
group, was 3,955, and who attended 
the movies, third, 3,670. 

After these in order of total par- 
ticipation came visiting or entertaining 
others, 3,445; reading books—fiction, 
3,408 ; auto riding for pleasure, 3,246; 
swimming, 2,976; writing letters, 
2,899; reading books—non-fiction, 
2,847, and conversation, 2,735. 

Ninety-four activities all told are 
listed in “A Report of a Study of 
Leisure Time Activities and Desires,’ 
just published by the association, at 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York (price 
$1). Lowest on the list, in point of 
total participation, are poultry raising, 
playing in bands, orchestras and other 
groups, archery, soccer, stamp collect- 
ing and chess and checkers. 

Simply playing a musical instrument 
was found to be more than four times 
as prevalent as playing in a group. 
More of the total 5,002 still prefer to 
listen to a phonograph than play golf. 
Almost 50 per cent more would rather 
care for their garden than do car- 
pentry or painting. Playing horse- 
shoes is more prevalent than caring 
for pets. Sewing and millinery slight- 
ly outrank reading at a library. 
Believe it or not, free concerts are 
slightly less popular than cash con- 
certs (1,515 as against 1,595). Seri- 
ous study ranks 20th on the list; 
playing horseshoes, 43rd; loafing, 
47th; golf, 53rd; nature study, 69th; 
Parent-Teacher activities, 79th; hunt- 


ing, 82d. 

The standings of those who engage 
often in the various activities, how- 
ever, were found to be considerably 
different. Though reading news- 
papers and magazines is first here, too, 
and listening to the radio second, at- 
tending the movies drops from third 
to eighth, and visiting or entertaining 
others from fourth to seventh. Read- 
ing books—fiction rises from fifth to 
third, conversation from tenth to 
fourth, and reading books—non-fic- 
tion from ninth to fifth. Auto riding 
for pleasure, however, is sixth both in 
number of participants and frequency 
of participation. Informal play with 
children rises from 27th to 16th. 
Backyard games drop from 23rd to 
49th. Playing musical instruments 
rises from 37th to 27th, amd car- 
pentry from 40th to 33rd. Writing 
poems, stories, etc., declines from 72d 
to 79th, and bicycling from 78th to 
81st. 

Newspapers and magazines and 
radio hold their top positions in the 
rank of those who engaged more in 
certain activities in 1933 as compared 
with 1932. Third on this list, how- 
ever, is. reading books—non-fiction, 
and fourth, fiction. Attending movies 
falls to 13th. Swimming, seventh in 
total participation, and ninth in fre- 
quency, ranks seventh in increased 
participation in 1933. Auto riding is 
eighth, caring for flower gardens 10th. 
Archery and poultry raising continue 
at the bottom of this list, but writing 
poems, stories, etc., rises to 74th place. 
Listening to the phonograph declines 
to 72d. Weaving and fancy needle- 
work, with a rank in “total” of 57th 
and in frequency of 52d, is tied with 
listening to the phonograph in point 
of increased participation. 
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Meet My Nominee for 
the ‘“Best Salesman 


of the Depression Era’”’ 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE late depression developed many remarkable sales- 
men, but the best depression-salesman I ran across 
is a bootblack. He has the shoe-shining rights in the 
building in which I have my office. 
This young man did not recognize the depression. When 
I told him that my business was bad and that I could not 
afford a shine he always expressed surprise, and said some- 
thing like this, ‘“That’s funny, I’m doing well. No doubt 
your business will pick up soon. A man who hustles as 
much as you is bound to prosper. Get a shine today and 
pay for it when you get ready. Your credit is always good 
with me.” 


This fellow cannot be discouraged. If you turn down 
most salesmen they will stay turned down, as far as you 
are concerned, for some time. Not this bootblack. Usually 
he strikes my office about ten o’clock in the morning. Gen- 
erally I say, “Nothing doing today, Frank.” ‘Okay, boss,” 
he will answer pleasantly. 


About twelve or twelve-thirty he frequently sticks his 
head in once more. “Thought you might want to have ’em 
shined up before lunch.” Usually he ignores the visit 
earlier in the day. If he does not make a sale on the 
second call, he will come back some time in the afternoon 
and make another solicitation. Whether or not you fall 
for his appeals any time during the day, he will be back 
at you again the next morning with the same persistency. 


This man varies his sales arguments. If it is raining 
and his prospect declines to be served on that account, he 
will come back when it has stopped and remind you that 
the sun is shining once more. Frank runs a sort of weather 
reporting service also. Should it be a slushy morning 
and it dries up later in the day, he will inform you that it 
might be a good idea to have your shoes brushed off before 
you go out in the street. He does all this modestly and 
without becoming the least bit aggressive. 


The other day I asked this man to tell me more about 
his philosophy of selling. “Nothing to it, boss,” he replied. 
“I get business by asking for it. I average fifteen cents a 
job, and manage to knock out about $40 a week. That 
means I must serve 270 customers a week or 45 a day or 
about 5 an hour. To get these 270 customers I must ask 
ibout 1,000 men if they want a shine. You see the chap 
who turns me down adds to my average as much as the 
one who buys. I keep moving. I guess that explains it.” 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order 
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It happens that 
Frank’s name is 
really Joseph— 
Joseph Scionti. 
He does his 
“selling” in a 
busy _ office 
building in the 
Grand Central 
district of New 


York City. 


fot, 


A strong attack in which salesmen were put into business in 
their territories on a new incentive basis and backed up by 
stronger sales management and stronger advertising, started 
Abbott Laboratories sales on the upgrade nearly a year ago, 
while many other companies were still marking time waiting 
for prosperity to turn the well-known corner. Every com- 
pany that operates a field force can learn something from 
their new philosophy concerning the handling of men. 


HEN we broke all previ- 
ous sales records for one 
month in 1933, we ad- 


mitted that that might be 

an accident. When we broke the rec- 
ord three months in succession, each 
time to greater degree than im the 
month preceding, we felt confident 
that our definite planning and cour- 
ageous execution could be given credit. 

Our sales had reached their lowest 
ebb, after months of disheartening 
decreases, in the summer of 1932. 
At this point in our affairs we looked 
over the field, surveyed the wreckage 
and chose as our battle cry: 
“The strongest defense is attack!” 

Beginning with May, 1933, the 
sales of our company each month were 
exceeding the corresponding month in 
1932. In August they exceeded the A. D. Brush 
1931 record. October broke all pre- 
vious records. November exceeded 


October. December exceeded No- As told to Lester B. Colby 

vember! The sales curve is still point- 

ing upward. BY A. D. BRUSH 
From the viewpoint of sales man- Director of Sales Research 

agement there were two chief reasons Abbott Laboratories, 

for the above accomplishment: North Chicago, Illinois 


1. A definitely planned program of 
sales expansion. 

2. A method of management and __ ing effort still further and to adopt a 
compensation that kept the fires of program for a larger expansion of the 


confidence burning strongly; kept sales force. 
courage and fighting determination in Planning ahead, 1933 was divided 
the hearts of the organization. into three major campaigns: 
We backed this program up with— A “Make Your Goal” campaign, 
a. Increased advertising, carefully covering the first six months. 
developed. A “Summer Progress’ campaign, 
b. Increased sales representation, for July and August. 
carefully selected. The “Great Fall Drive” for the 
The advertising campaign was final four months. 
launched in September, 1932, to cover Advertising space was liberally em- 
the last four months of the year. It ployed in medical and drug journals 
was the most ambitious campaign in to inform doctors and druggists of 
the company’s history. advancements and new additions to 


Within six weeks the sales trend our line. We used direct advertising 
began to rise. This test proved that pieces and sampling campaigns. Each 
there was ‘‘still life in the corpse.” step was planned months in advance 
| We decided to increase our advertis- | and executed on a specific date. 


Our Depression Ended When We 
Put Fight Back into Our Men 


Work on the part of the sales force 
was coordinated to fit in with the 
campaign. Sales quotas, prizes and 
special awards were set up with such 
“scenery” as was required to develop 
enthusiasm and morale. The plans 
for the year were presented to the 
entire sales organization in spirited 
meetings held in the various sales dis. 
tricts. 

“Punch drunk” salesmen were te- 
vived and inspired and these went 
back to their territories with a new 
spirit of courageous determination. 

The sales force was increased by 30 
per cent during 1933. Even during 
the banking crisis of February, March 
and April additional salesmen were 
hired, trained and sent into territories. 

Sales districts were reorganized and 
made smaller for better supervision. 
There was no turning back, even 
though the first four months of the 
year showed a loss in sales when com- 
pared with the year before. Then the 
cumulative effort began to show in 
increased sales. Finally, came the rec- 
ord-breaking last quarter.* 


Where Sales Management Fails 


A great deal has been written and 
said concerning the supposed falling 
down of salesmen during this depres 
sion. Much of it may be true. But 
there can be a great deal more to Say 
about the falling down of sales man- 
agement. 

We are too prone to blame the 
salesman for failure when, all too fre- 
quently, the blame for destroying his 
morale is due to a faulty plan of 
compensation, inadequate territories, 
improper selection of men, lack of 
training, indefinite direction or similar 
reasons. 

During the heyday of prosperity 4 
salesman might buck those forces and 
still make good. With the advent of 
adversity those forces undermined the 
morale in thousands of sales organiza 
tions. Falling sales and falling profits 
led to decreased compensation. In 
many cases the sales force bore the 
brunt of wage and commission cuts, 
still further shattering their courage 
and confidence. 

Salesmen and sales managers have 
no code set-up under the NRA, but 
in charting the course for the voyage 


*For the year ended December 31, 1933, 
Abbott paid $3.79 a share compared with 
$2.05 in 1932. 
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ahead let’s see that the salesman has 


: good rations, a comfortable berth and 


proper navigation instruments. In- 
stead of giving him all the ‘dog 
watches’ and hard tack, order plum 
duft and shore leave for him occasion- 
ally. The officers on the bridge owe 
that to the crew. 

Permit me to sum up some of these 
obligations as I see them: 

1. It is our obligation to be as near- 
ly sure as possible that each salesman 
has a territory in which he has ade- 
quate opportunity to make more than 
a decent living. 

2. It is our obligation to make sure 
that the plan of compensation under 
which he works is one that will assure 
him a decent living if he delivers ade- 
quate results; one that provides the 
necessary incentives to spur him on to 
greater accomplishments and greater 
rewards. 

3. It is our obligation to use all 
possible care in the proper selection 
and training of salesmen. 

4. It is our obligation to give each 
salesman all the information possible 
concerning the business prospects in 
his territory and to route him and 
direct him so that if he follows this 
direction, and has reasonable ability, 
his chances for success are greater 
than his chances for failure. 


Insuring Successful Selling 


The first may be accomplished 
through market research and through 
territory analysis. We do not have 
the right to send any salesman into 
any territory where he has a good 
chance of breaking his heart, destroy- 
ing his morale and winding up in fail- 
ure. 

Intelligent sales management pro- 
vides the salesman with a drawing ac- 
count which represents a moderate, 
dependable weekly or monthly income 
and a proper allowance for the ex- 
pense of covering his territory, cou- 
pled with a quota in terms of gross 
profit produced from sales and a bonus 
of accomplishment over and above 
that quota. 

The “hire ’em and fire *em” school 
of sales management was one of the 
curses of the old, disastrous economic 
system. In too many cases, men were 
sent out in droves, without regard to 
qualifications, without training—on 
commission—to sink or swim. 

Careers that might have been suc- 
cessful in other fields were ruined. 
The economic waste was terrific. We 
must select salesmen carefully; give 
them adequate training. 

With these three underlying funda- 
mentals properly carried through— 
adequate territories, fair compensation, 
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careful selection and _ training—suc- 
cessful selling of the future demands 
a greater degree of intelligent direc- 
tion and supervision. 

Salesmen must be routed in order 
to cover their territories logically and 
economically. They must be given all 
possible information concerning busi- 
ness possibilities; help in converting 
prospects into customers. They must 
be told on what products or groups 
of profitable products to concentrate 
their efforts. Definite instructions on 
company policies should be placed in 
their hands. Trading and price pol- 
icies must be adhered to by the man- 


agement as well as by the men. 
Supervision must be prompt, helpful 
and firm. 

These are the major requirements 
and obligations in planning the future 
course of sales organizations—a voy- 
age on which we are already em- 
barked. If they are not put into effect 
their lack will hinder the progress of 
national recovery. If they are met 
faithfully and courageously they will 
greatly speed that progress. 


(A detailed description of the unusual 
bonus plan of compensation used by Ab- 
bott Laboratories will appear in an early 
issue.—THE EDITORS.) 


Merchandising Plan Scuttles 
Cut-Price Pirates for Russell 


Gyps and chiselers were cutting into 
the business of the Russell Manufac- 
turing Company, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut. The 40,000 Rusco brake lin- 
ing outlets reported that hole-in-the- 
wall dealers were quoting ridiculously 
low prices. Actually, the ‘‘complete” 
brake service which these trade pirates 
were supplying was of inferior, and 
even dangerous quality; and the prices 
they advertised were not the prices 
they charged. But some of the public 
was being fooled, and that hurt legiti- 
mate merchants. 

Instead of moaning helplessly and 
denouncing such cut-throat competition 
in sulphuric language, the R. M. 
Company laid down a barrage to blast 
the gyps out of business. Jobbers and 
service stations are being intensively 
educated so that they may qualify for 
the Rusco ‘Triple Protection’’ cer- 
tificate. Advertising and dealer helps 
all along the line hammer home to the 
public the meaning of slogan and cer- 
tificate. 

In preparing to receive this cer- 
tificate a service station goes through 
a number of distinct steps, most of 
them with material furnished by the 
Russell Company. The operator of a 
service station must attend a jobbers’ 
clinic at which a new Rusco talking 
picture, with the talking done by Alois 
Havrila, famous National Broadcasting 
announcer, is shown. The picture 
vividly illustrates the manufacture of 
Rusco brake linings, and the laboratory 
and road tests they undergo before 
they are placed on the market. 

Next, the clinic is addressed by one 
of the Rusco testing engineers. Then 
the service station man must pass an 
examination to show his knowledge of 
brakes and brake service and his ability 
to instruct his employes to conform to 
the Rusco standard. 


Once the examination is passed and 
the certificate issued, things begin to 
happen quickly to enable the certified 
station to live up to its new status. A 
written sales talk is supplied to aid the 
operator in counteracting chiseling 
competition. A sign, a string of pen- 
nants, and envelope stuffers describing 
the advantages of engineered brake 
service are but the first dealer helps 
furnished. 

Three direct mail letters are sent out 
by the company for each certified sta- 
tion. The dealer provides his own list 
of customers and the letters are mailed 
by the factory with his imprint at the 
top. Readers do not know that the 
letters come from out of town, for 
they are mailed under a postal permit. 
The first letter announces that Rusco 
has awarded a certificate to the local 
agent. Under the local man’s imprint 
the next explains the advantages: of 
triple brake protection. The third let- 
ter announces that the local station 
has prepared an exhibit showing causes 
of brake failure and invites the re- 
cipient to inspect it. 

This exhibit consists of a board 
carrying the certificate, a graphic ex- 
planation of triple protection and 
samples of linings and brake drums 
in both good and bad condition. All 
of the “horrible examples’, showing 
reasons for brake failure must be col- 
lected and placed on the board by the 
service station, though Rusco salesmen 
assist in gathering the material. 

A chart illustrating different types 
of brakes in standard cars and trucks 
and instructions on selection, applica- 
tion and adjustment of proper linings 
is of great utility to the service man. 

Now put into operation throughout 
the U. S., this thoroughly thought out 
method of fighting chiselers is pro- 
ducing “excellent results.” 
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You may not recognize the names in this street scene. The buildings 


are miniatures in the new General Electric Institute at Nela Park, Cleveland, demon- 


strating the proper use of lighting. 


Each built-in sign is harmonized with the build- 


ing exteriors. Other exhibits show past and present practices in street and archi- 


tectural illumination. 


Spectators have a lot of fun pressing buttons and making 


motor-controlled lampposts appear and disappear. 


Auto Expedition Will 
Blaze Trail Between 
N. and S. America 


The pioneer Pan-American High- 
way Expedition is scheduled to leave 
Washington early in October, and to 
arrive in Buenos Aires eleven months 
later, after covering 11,000 miles of 
territory—at least half of it being 
through untraveled wilderness so 
far as the motor car is concerned. 

In the party starting out from 
Washington will be chauffeurs, me- 
chanics, engineers, cooks, stewards, a 
physician, a radio engineer, a radio 
announcer, a motion picture pho- 
tographer, and_ representatives of 
manufacturers whose equipment and 
products are used in the caravan. 

The primary purpose of the expedi- 
tion is to build good will for Ameri- 
can products in the Latin countries, 
and the tour will move at a leisurely 
gait so as to permit the making of as 
many friendly contacts as possible. It 
will stop at all important centers and 
probably at many not so important. 

Joseph Ewing, who conceived the 
Expedition three years ago, says that, 
“For more than a year the only part 
of our plan that seemed to be imprac- 
tical was this matter of roads, and, of 
course, that was the most important 
part of all. We tried to get informa- 
tion about roads from hundreds of 
sources. We tried our Government 
at Washington and its consuls and 
trade emissaries. We approached all 
of the countries between here and the 
Argentine. We consulted maps until 
we became map-blind. We talked to 
companies that do business in the 
tropics, such as United Fruit. 

“But try as we would, we could not 
find out whether it was possible to 
piece one continuous road together 
from Washington to Buenos Aires. 
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From all the information we could 
get, it looked as though there were 
stretches of hundreds of miles, par- 
ticularly in Central America, where 
there were no roads at all. We were 
about to abandon our cherished project 
when one grand idea hit our despair- 
ing head. 

“Why not ask the bishops of the 
Catholic Church in Central America 
and South America for the road in- 
formation we were seeking? Surely 
they would know if there were pass- 
able roads through their dioceses. It 
took us a year to complete our corre- 
spondence with the bishops, but when 
it was completed we knew that there 
is actually a continuous road, such as 
it is, from the United States to the 
Argentine. 

“Tt is true that a number of rivers, 
chasms and swamps cannot be 
traversed by automobile, but in every 
such place it is possible to get across 
by using railroad right-of-ways. Al- 
ready we have made arrangements 
with the railroads to use their tracks 
wherever it will be necessary. 

“Employing the remarkable fund 
of data supplied by the bishops, a pro- 
fessional map maker is now engaged 
in preparing an accurate map of that 
eleven-thousand-mile road. It will be 
the first map ever gotten up, showing 
a detailed land route between the 
United States and the Argentine.” 

A Western Hemisphere Trail has 
been talked about for several years. 
Two daring adventurers have already 
blazed this trail—one on horseback 
and the other in a five-year-old flivver. 
A few years ago A. F. Tschiffely, an 
Argentine college professor, jumped 
on his pinto and headed north. Two 
and a half years later he reached 
Washington. The thrilling experi- 
ences he encountered in making the 
long journey were recorded in the 
leading article of the February, 1929, 
National Geographic Magazine, and 


in a book, ‘‘Tschiffely’s Ride,” pub. 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 

Jose Mario Barone was the automo. 
bile adventurer. It took him two years 
to motor from Rio to Broadway. He 
suffered both great hardships and 
great thrills in his ten-thousand. 
mile jaunt over mountains and 
through plains, deserts and jungles. 

The Washington-to-Buenos Aires 
Expedition will make the trip in con. 
siderably less than half the time that 
it took these daring solitary pioneers, 
The members of the caravan will not 
suffer any of the privations that were 
the daily lot of Tschiffely and Barone. 
In fact, the explorers will travel in 
comparative luxury. There will be six 
elaborately equipped motor cars in the 
calvacade. They will possess every 
facility for modern living—dining, 
sleeping, bathing. In fact, in all prac- 
tical respects the caravan will be a 
traveling Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 

The business manager of _ the 
Pioneer Pan-American Automobile 
Expedition is John McNeil, the man 
who so successfully managed both the 
Byrd Polar Expeditions. Mr. McNeil 
is also manager of the Seth Parker 
Round-the-World Cruise. 


APW Distributor Men 
Write Its Trade Copy 
in Idea Contest 


“Selling ideas’’ from salesmen of 
its paper distributors throughout the 
country are being used by APW Paper 
Company, towels and toilet tissue, Al- 
bany, in its business paper copy this 
year. Nine hundred dollars in prizes 
are offered. 

The contest, originated by J. Robert 
Ramsford, sales promotion manager of 
the company, started with an invitation 
to the salesmen in a full page in 
American Paper Merchant in January. 
An Ad-Writing folder, containing re- 
productions of current APW copy for 
various business papers and rules of 
the contest, is being sent to each ap- 
plicant among the salesmen. 

Judges are the editor and business 
manager of each business paper in 
which the ad is to appear: American 
School Board Journal, Architectural 
Forum, Modern Hospital, Nation's 
Business, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, National Petroleum 
News, Buildings & Building Manage- 
ment, Catholic School Journal, Hotel 
Management, American Drugsitt, 
American Paper Merchant and Hos- 
pital Progress. 

John J. McCarthy of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., agency, is “contest man- 
ager.” 
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Thermometer Goliath: Next to “What 
time is it?”, people are most interested 
in the weather. Exide Battery (left) set- 
tles arguments about “Is it cold enough 
for you?” with this giant thermometer 
on the Atlantic City Boardwalk. The 
dial is 22 feet, the pointer 914 feet and 
the numerals 14 inches. Geare-Marston, 
Inc., Philadelphia ad agency, originated 
the idea which Brown Instrument Com- 
pany executed. A 60-mile wind will not 
disturb the pointer, yet a fractional de- 
gree change of temperature operates 
the mechanism. 


Handy Sifter Jumps Sales: Pillsbury’s sifter pack- 
age (left) met with rousing cheers from grocery- 
men who saw instantly its obvious advantages. 
National distribution was impossible at the start 
because of limited production facilities. Pre- 
ceded by drives to clean up old stocks, a zoning 
plan of distribution was therefore adopted. This 
was backed by newspaper and radio ads and later, 
when all zones were supplied, magazines promoted 
the innovation. Hutchinson Advertising Company, of 
Minneapolis, designed the convenient little gadget. 


Canuck: Arthur E. Allen (right), newly elected 
vice-president of Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing, was born in Toronto. He started with 
the Newark plant of Westinghouse in 1902 and 
rose to manager of the New York supply depart- 
ment. During the World War he took time off 
to serve with the Canadian Royal Flying Corps, 
returning to W. E, M. as an executive. Advance- 
ments followed until he was made v.-p. of West- 
inghouse Lamp, the post he now vacates to take 
Going Up: Frank D. over the merchandising division. 
MacEachern (left) steps ' 
up from manager of the 
Middle Atlantic depart- 
ment to Eastern sales 
manager of Tide Water 
Oil. He moves from 
Philadelphia to New 
York, one of the series 
of promotions which has 
taken him from salesman 
to head of the entire 
eastern sales activities. 


Sales Slants from 
the Board Walk 
to Minneapolis 


Optimists?: The trio at right is leading the General Electric refrig- 
erator distributors 66-day sales drive in which they expect to attain 
0 per cent of their year’s quota. At left Walter J. Daily, sales 
Promotion manager of G. E.’s specialty appliance department; in 
center |. H. Campbell, sales promotion manager of Rex Cole, Inc., 
New York, and on right T. E. Babson, sales promotion manager, Philip 
H. Harrison & Company, Newark, New Jersey. Every publicity medium 
is firing salves in the big barrage, newspapers, radio, magazines and 
others. “This year it is considered not only smart but patriotic to 
uy now, and people want refrigerators.” So over the top go G. E.’s 
crack troops. 
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Because he let his 
Mississippis 


BOVRIL’ 


Who Says the British Aren’t Funny? How did the idea ever get started that our 
British cousins are dull and heavy, and have no sense of humor? A review of 
English newspapers and magazines shows that far more of their advertising copy 
has the light touch than ours. Of course we don’t always agree on what is funny. 
Here, for example, are Bovril ads from our own S.E.P. and the London Sphere. 
Any American copywriter who perpetrated such a pun on “Mississippi” would 
soon see a notice about himself in the advertising journals—“his future plans 
are unknown.” 


Talking Points 


M. S. (medicine smell) is being 
publicized by PROCTER & GAMBLE in 
their advertising of Kirk’s Castile 
Soap. It doesn’t require a keen imagi- 
nation to guess what they are referring 
to when they say “‘lots of people still 
try to end body odor by substituting 
another odor just as bad.” . . . Nor is 
the intent of ATLANTIC REFINING un- 
certain when it puts three comic char- 
acters in a fire truck and has one say, 
“Where is that fire-chief?” another 
answers ‘Way back there,” and the 
third supplies the answer, “He ought 
to use Atlantic White Flash Plus.” 


OxyDoL laundry soap and LIPTON 
tea (both products are covered in the 
current market survey in this issue) are 
pushing one-cent sales in newspaper 
advertising—two packages for the 
price of one plus one cent. 


Time’s famed style mannerisms 
march on. In Cleveland, the Leisy 
beer concern uses the news-magazine’s 
staccato English in its advertising. 
Thus: “Last Spring, Leisy brewfamily, 
aided by brewmaster Faller, many a 
contractor, many a worker, upped 
flooring, downed plastering, set about 
giving rambling old brew building 
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new innards. ... Soon Cleveland will 
have its loved Leisy’s.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY stirs 
up what may be a hornet’s nest with 
its campaign proclaiming ‘“The fresh- 
est vegetables are those that come in 
cans.” National publications carry the 
story. Fresh vegetable dealers are 
likely to yowl indignantly. 


HORMEL’s soups have a new pack- 
age, which holds three cans. When 
emptied, the container folds into a 
miniature movie theatre where paper 
films move past a stage. One film is 
packed in the original container ; others 
are obtained with Hormel labels. 


The GREYHOUND LINES are fight- 
ing reduced railroad fares, by using 
newspaper space to announce ‘The 
lowest price ever—one cent to two 
cents per mile—over a nation-wide 
service.” 


In HAMMOND, INDIANA, the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company 
uses the newspapers to glorify the 
salesmen of Fairbanks Morse & Com- 
pany. The charge is made that these 
salesmen are going from city to city 
trying to get municipal ownership 
movements started, and the utility 
company ends their argument by say- 
ing, “Twenty years ago it was the med- 
icine man—now it is the machinery 
salesman.” 


Gotp MEDAL flour is offerin 
$7,000 in cash, or a free automobile 
for the best name for a set of Wm 
Rogers & Son silverware, which is of. 
fered as a premium for women who 
save up the coupons packed with Gold 
Medal Flour. 


IODENT toothpaste takes a swing at 
tooth powder makers by asserting 
“Dentists do not actually use a powder 
when cleaning teeth. They make a 
paste of it. . . . The majority use a 
paste to avoid mussiness.” That for 
you, Dr. Lyons! 


Woopsury man has a germ de. 
stroyer in its face creams now. .. . And 
HENNESSY Three Star Brandy is being 
advertised as first aid before the doc. 
tor comes. .. . While WONDER BREAD 
is advocated as a reducing food for 
the over-weight. . . . Some folks stil! 
buy all three because they like them. 


Crisco is bothered by misrepresenta. 
tion and substitution, but in news- 
paper advertising P & G cleverly 
flatter the honest grocer by having him 
explain to the housewife that Crisco 
comes only in sealed cans. An “affi- 
davit” is added, in which P & G say, 
“This grocer’s statement is true,” etc. 


You can’t buy real Crisco—the 


4 digestible shortening—uniess 
it’s in this sealed can with the 
bive and white label. As an 
honest grocer, I'm werning you 


FrOAvit 
cy wey 28 can have Om bemtn of geek 


‘RISCO digests quickly 


. some grocers are honest 


MAXWELL House should bow po- 
litely to Planat Cognac. Leonard Gor- 
don Importation Company, importers 
of the latter, say, ‘Makes the last drop 
taste better. Try it in your coffee.” 


ae 


a 
biti 
We 


PLANAT 
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How long to go national? In 1928 Dr. Pepper was sold only in a limited area in Texas. Zone 


by zone, the marketing limits were expanded. Watch out, Chicago, they’re closing in on you! 


Zone System of Market Expansion 
Swells Dr. Pepper Sales and Profits 


New York newspaper execu- 

tive said over the luncheon 

table the other day, “I know 

only one thing about the Dr. 
Pepper Company, but that bit is very 
interesting: I understand that in the 
State of Georgia the Dr. Pepper drink 
is outselling Coca-Cola.” 

The postscript to the remark is 
that it isn’t true. Dr. Pepper is not 
outselling Coca-Cola in Georgia. It is 
outselling Coca-Cola in many individ- 
ual stores and even in some cities, but, 
taken on the whole both in Georgia 
and its surrounding Southern States 
and over into the Southwest, Dr. Pep- 
per is second to the older-established 
drink. The news—and it is big news 

is that in less than seven years Dr. 
Pepper has outstepped the many rival 
drinks. 

Dr. Pepper, the drink, has been 
well known in Waco, Texas, since 
1886, but its sales were restricted to 
that relatively small area until J. B. 
O'Hara stepped into the business as 
general manager, in 1925. In that 
year he brought both a new person- 
ality and a new point of view into a 
stagnating business. Since that date 
there has been no change in the prod- 
uct, no essential change in the poten- 
tial market, but careful planning has 
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As told to Philip Salisbury 


BY W. V. BALLEW 


Sales Manager, Dr. Pepper Company, 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Ballew believes in giving and taking 
ideas. He was one of the organizers, and 
the first president, of the Dallas Sales 
Managers Club. For ten years he sold a 
variety of goods on the road, and there 
picked up the nickname, “Smoke,” by 
which he is known throughout the South 
—possibly because of the speed with 
which he operates. For eleven years as a 
sales manager he has sold coffee, gum and 
Dr. Pepper. He is hard-hitting—but does 
not depend on pressure tactics for results. 


expanded the business several hun- 
dred-fold. 

One of the new points of view 
brought into the business by Mr. 
O'Hara was that Dr. Pepper sales were 
restricted by its association in the pub- 
lic mind with the common variety of 
soda pop. As a matter of fact, it had 
then, and has now, definite food value. 
It contains a relatively large amount of 
invert sugar, which, as it is partially 
predigested, goes into the blood stream 
almost immediately and produces en- 
ergy. He found that there were 103 
calories in a 61/4-ounce bottle. 

Against the advice of many so- 
called experts who said it couldn’t be 
done, Mr. O'Hara, trained by the army 
where things had to be done, decided 
to do it: to sell Dr. Pepper as a food 
instead of just as a pleasant drink. 

He furnished the idea that produced 
the slogan, “Drink a bite to eat at 10, 
2 and 4. These hours are, approxi- 
mately, the fatigue hours of the day. 
The slogan has been used consistently 
in all Dr. Pepper advertising together 
with a companion piece, “It’s good for 
life.” 

For two years, 1925 and 1926, the 
new management studied the business, 
strengthened its financial structure, ex 

(Continued on page 207) 
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A Million and a Half Car Buyers 


Play Guinea Pig for General Motors 


BY 
D. G. BAIRD 


ORE than 211,000 owners 

of all makes of cars are 

helping General Motors re- 

design its models in re- 
sponse to an invitation sent to a 
million and a half people throughout 
the country. GM’s Research —— 
ment is incorporating the advice 
offered by respondents to its question- 
naire in a booklet, “The Automobile 
Buyer’s Guide.” Containing only one 
page of advertising, the “Guide” 
gives non-technical explanations of 
new features and terms in the auto- 
motive industry. 

This huge survey is just one ele- 
ment in the effort which GM is mak- 
ing to find out what the public wants. 
“The quickest way to profits—and the 
permanent assurance of such profits— 
is to serve the customer in ways in 
which the customer wants to be 
served,” Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., phrases 
it in a recent letter to General Motors 
stockholders. 


Research Activities Widen 


Mr. Sloan was discussing consumer 
research and he had much more to 
say on the subject. In fact, this par- 
ticular letter to stockholders was de- 
voted almost entirely to it. After 
emphasizing the importance of such 
research in modern business, and re- 
marking that General Motors for many 
years has maintained a central staff to 
conduct it, he made this significant 
statement: 

“During the past two years this 
activity has been pursued along more 
exhaustive lines than formerly, consti- 
tuting what might be termed a ‘Prov- 
ing Ground of Public Opinion.’ . 
The work is concentrated in a central 
department known as the Customer 
Research Staff, which operates in close 
cooperation with General Motors 
Research Laboratories, Fisher Body's 
Art and Color Section, the General 
Motors Proving Ground and the vari- 
ous divisional engineering, sales and 
service organizations, supplying them 
with data which are constantly flow- 
ing into the central office direct from 
owners of cars of all makes and ages 
all over the country. 

‘The activities of the Customer Re- 
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search Staff involve sending out ques- 
tionnaires, calling on owners, and 
digesting customer reactions flowing 
into the corporation through miscel- 
laneous channels.” 

We went to H. G. Weaver, director 
of the General Motors Customer Re- 
search Staff, and asked him to tell us 
more about the work of his depart- 
ment. What we learned should be of 
interest to everyone who has anything 
to sell. 

“For over ten years,” Mr. Weaver 
said, ‘the corporation has maintained 
a specialized staff concentrating on 
various types of customer surveys. 
That work came under two headings, 
developing technique and gathering 
data. Our early efforts were limited, 
but direct. Back in 1923, for exam- 
ple, we had one of our men spend 
several days sitting in the lobby of a 
hotel, looking at our institutional ad- 
vertising in a magazine and picking 
conversations with strangers about it. 
Then again we had a man in the field 
devoting his time to investigation of 
automobile horns and other features 
of equipment. Later we tried writing 
letters to purchasers of different 
makes of cars in an effort to learn 
what goes on in a prospect’s mind 
before he buys. We also made talks 
at colleges and got the students to fill 
out questionnaires. 

“In 1928 we made a study of mag- 
azine and newspaper reading habits in 


New York, using seventeen different 
approaches. We wrote car owners, 
asking what newspapers and mag. 
azines they read. We contacted read. 
ers in subways and commuters’ trains, 
noted what they were reading and 
asked what make of car they owned, 
We stood in line with traffic violators 
at police stations and talked with the 
culprits. We made talks before clubs 
and other groups and had them an. 
swer questionnaires. We sent ques. 
tionnaires to residents of apartment 
buildings, and we even searched 
through more than a thousand waste 
baskets from Park Avenue apartments 
to learn what the fashionable folk 
had been reading. 

“Such varied activities as these, con- 
ducted on a limited scale, were the 
forerunners of our Custom Research 
methods as now conducted. 

“For the past eight years we have 
also taken an annual census of con. 
sumer preferences by sending a card 
and a letter to owners of all makes of 
cars and asking two leading ques- 
tions, the make of car owned ad the - 
make they would choose if they were 
in the market for a new one. The 
resulting data are digested and tab- 
ulated in many ways to provide highly 
essential information and a definite 
indication of the trend of consumer 
preference by makes and models. 

“In addition to the mass scale ques- 
tionnaire, we have made six other 


Barmecide Feast: 
Foods Company, of Saint Paul. A special composition, not papier mache or plaster 


of paris, is hand-painted to give the exact color, grain and texture. 


All the eatables in this picture are artificial, products of Display 


A “menu” 


of D. F. Company runs all the way from olives, 20 cents each, mashed potatoes, 


35 cents, whole roast duck $3.50, to fried eggs with pork sausages, $1.50. 


Easily 


cleaned, durable, the foods, claim the makers, have everything except calories. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


The LITERARY DIGEST 


outpulls fellows twice its size... and a 
check-up reveals 1-3 actual SALES 
through dealers for every inquiry .. . 


N SIZE alone, David was a little 

fellow compared to Goliath. 
But when it came to results, his 
stature grew considerably. 


In size of circulation alone, THE 
LITERARY DIGEST is not a giant 
compared to many of the other 
big magazines. But when it comes 
to delivering a large volume of 
readers who read, respond, and 
buy, THE DiGest acknowledges 
no superior. 


In several notable recent instances 
THE LITERARY DIGEST with one 
million circulation has outpulled 
magazines more than twice its 
size — not alone in low cost per 
inquiry, but actually in the sota/ 
number of inquiries! 


Coupon clippers? Curio seekers? 
No! Did they visit the dealers 
and buy? Yes! In careful surveys 


of coupon returns for six leading 
advertisers, it was found that the 
responsiveness of THE DIGEST 
audience, plus the influence of 
DIGEST readers (executives, pro- 
prietors, professional people) on 
the buying of others, resulted in 
1-14 actual sales through dealers 
for every inquiry received! 

These are not theories, and they 
are not trade secrets. They are 
proven facts we shall be glad to 
demonstrate to any advertiser in- 
terested in a wealthy, responsive, 
influential volume circulation at 
rates commensurate with today’s 
conditions — in short, to any ad- 
vertiser who is interested in class 
circulation at mass rates. 


This modern David will make ad- 
vertising history in 1934. Ask us 
to tell you why. THE LITERARY 
DiGeEsT, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


in The Literary Digest . 
in The Saturday Evening 
Pee ss 

in Cosmopolitan ** 


A COMPARISON OF VALUES 


Number of page advertisements delivered today for every dollar 
spent in a group of representative magazines: 

420 pages in Time** , 

in The Ladies’ Home 

380 pages ; 

370 pages in News-Week** . 


* Larger page size than the Digest’s **Smaller page size than the Digest’s 


290 pages 


Journal* 300 pages 


286 pages 
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questionnaire surveys during the past 
two years, covering features of de- 
sign, construction, styling’ and the 
like.” 

The first questionnaire, of which 
1,500,000 copies were sent out last 
year, was almost unique in that, in- 
stead of the usual processed form on 
pulp paper, it was an attractive, twen- 
ty-four-page booklet in which - every 
question was illustrated and the an- 
swers could be checked off, ‘‘with less 
effort than it takes to work a cross- 
word puzzle.” 

The motorist was first asked to fill 
in the make of car owned and year 
of manufacture, but, with this excep- 
tion, he was not required to do any 
writing unless he cared to volunteer 
some remarks. Many did volunteer 
remarks covering one to twenty pages, 
however, setting forth exactly what they 
thought of their old cars and what 
they would like in their new ones. 


The Public’s ““Dream Car” 


The first page of the questionnaire 
proper illustrated the six most pop- 
ular body styles, and the motorist was 
asked to check that one of the six 
he then owned and the style desired 
on his next car. This took only a 
fraction of a second, as all he had 
to do was make two check marks op- 
posite the sketches. Incidentally, the 
pictures made his task more interest- 
ing, less difficult, and more accurate 
than mere typed names would have. 

Next was the “face of the car’ — 
the radiator front—and here the 
sketches were particularly important, 
because many probably would have 
been uncertain of the name of the 
kind of radiator front they had or 
desired. Five popular types were 
sketched and in a sixth space the sug- 
gestion was offered, “Or perhaps 
you'd like to sketch your own ideas.” 

Then came hood ventilators, or 
“louvers,” and fender skirts. A com- 
mon type of fender skirt was sketched 
and the motorists were asked to check 
“Like It,” “Dislike It,’ “Don’t Care.” 
This “Yes,” “No,” or “Don’t Care’ 
style was also applied to streamlining, 
highly polished trimmings, adjustable 
front seat, dash compartment, no draft 
ventilation, safety glass, automatic 
choke, synchro-mesh transmission, 
free wheeling, ‘‘Starterator,” and other 
details. As might have been expect- 
ed, a considerable percentage of re- 
plies indicated that the motorists 
don’t care whether or not their cars 
have some equipment which has been 
widely featured, while some actually 
objected to certain ones. 

All in all, the booklet covered 
sixty-seven features of motor car de- 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Snapshots 


The AXTON-FISHER COMPANY is 
bringing out an eleven-inch cigarette, 
to be packed five to a package, giving 
the equivalent of a pack of twenties in 
regulation size. It will save the com- 
pany $1.20 a thousand in taxes. 


The CopPpeR & BRASS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION announces a new method 
for the artificial formation of natural 
patina on copper. By this chemical 
method copper roofs and other sheet 
copper can be turned into a beautiful 
green within a few hours—nature 
takes several years to produce the same 
effect. 


CALIFORNIANS in the territory 
served by the San Joaquin Light & 
Power Company are to receive free 
electricity for two months in an energy 
sales campaign commencing April 1, 
announces Electrical World. Custom- 
ers will be given unlimited use of 
current for a monthly charge not to 
exceed the amount of bills paid by 
them in March. During the test every 
form of sales promotion and advertis- 
ing will be used to induce customers 
to purchase various types of electrical 
appliances. 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES achieves the 
ultimate in motion picture advertising 
on its “Death Takes a Holiday” by 
calling it “The most astounding event 
since the world began!” 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORA- 
TION, through the Los Angeles branch 
of the McCann-Erickson Company, 
pushes its salmon under different 
brand names. Newspaper copy and 
layout are identical, but in Washing- 
ton, for example, the salmon is called 
Argo, while thirty miles away in Bal- 
timore, the named is Seward. 


AUTO SALESMEN in Grand Rapids 
are cruising for prospects, giving lifts 
to folks waiting for a street car in the 
morning. One out of thirty thus 
“taken for a ride” buys a car. As a 
result of the impromptu demonstra- 
tions, business during March, April, 
May, September and October, the best 
months for pick-ups, has improved for 
the dealers. 


MELVILLE SHOE CORPORATION 
prints this line on its letterheads: ‘““We 
omit from business letters merely 
formal terms of politeness such as 
salutation and complimentary close.” 
A reader plunges right into the body 
of the letter and there is no “We beg 
to remain” or “Your most obdt. svt.” 
Periods at the end of paragraphs are 


also missing from Melville correspon. 
dence. The omissions are a trific 
startling, but save considerable time. 


IVORY SHAVING CREAM, P. & Gs 
new product, enters the arena with an 
introductory campaign in Boston news- 
papers and through extensive sampling 
in offices and homes. 


UNITED CiGAR STORES, at present 
in bankruptcy, has bought the Whelan 
Drug Stores, also a bankrupt. “Wal- 
green Company tried to purchase the 
Whelan chain of 200 stores, for five 
millions, but United raised the ante 
by a million and the deal was closed. 


AMiITY LEATHER PRODUCTS, of 
West Bend, Wisconsin, introduces an 
electric pen which enables dealers to 
write a customer's name or monogram 
in gold on the company’s billfolds. 


Harry J. SCHWARZ, Pacific sales 
manager of the Individual Drinking 
Cup Corporation, maker of ‘“Dixies,” 
says, ‘Most of us are still monkeys, 
because we invariably do the thing the 
other man does, especially if it seems 
to be profitable. A Dixie man is never 
caught without his sales manual, and 
so the jobber salesman assumes that 
that is the only way to sell. Because 
we believe in our manual, and use it, 
the other men go and do likewise.” 


GeorGE H. Houston, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, says: 
“Many thoughtful people seem to 
think that the country is completely 
built, and that nothing further will 
ever have to be done to it in the way 
of physical facilities—that it is a fin- 
ished job. I do not believe we are any 
nearer today the ultimate goal of a 
completely built country than we were 
forty years ago, except as we so change 
our methods of conducting our affairs 
as to stop the accumulation of savings 
and the flow into investment. The 
volume of accumulated savings seek- 
ing investment has been and will con- 
tinue to be an important indicator by 
which the progress of the country im 
these fields is determined.” 


FRIGIDAIRE SALES CORPORATION an 
nounced this week that it will very 
materially increase its expenditures in 
newspaper, national magazine and 
other media advertising its refriges 
ators and air conditioners, .. . Apropos 
of this, the SALES MANAGEMENT-Ros 
Federal Survey in the February 15 is 
sue seems to have dropped like 
bombshell on the industry's doorstep 
judging from the requests to reprin' 
and the demand for extra copies. Th 
Survey disclosed that only one mat 
out of three had any brand preference 
in air conditioners, only one out of tw: 
for oil burners. 
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D MEASURES 


~~ oo See TEST MARKET | 


In taking the measure of the Indianapolis Radius as an ideal 
2 test market for your products, let's consider the consumers 
first: there are nearly two million of them . . . well-informed, 
progressive ...92 per cent are native-born white and 98.3 
per cent are literate. They have common customs and 
buying habits and their living conditions are comparatively 
high . . . their buying power is stabilized by unusual diver- 
sification of agriculture and industry. 


Second, distribution: easy, because Indianapolis is the 
jobbing center of the entire state and ample retail outlets 
for any product are provided by Indianapolis and the many 
villages, towns and cities in the 70-mile Radius. 


Third, cost of advertising coverage: low, because The 
Indianapolis News with its adequate coverage of the 
market with a circulation 97 per cent home delivered can 


do the advertising job ALONE. 


1934 can be a good year for new products... new adver- 
tising appeals . . . test yours in the Indianapolis Radius. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd Street 180 North Michigan Ave. 
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California Awtomobile 
Registrations are 


San Francisco 
: 815,669 
‘4, Population Trading Ares 


Oakland 
553,491 
Population Trading Arce 


= 


Los Angeles 
- 2,208,492 
=\ Population Trading Area 


concentrated in 


. 


: 
: 
? 
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Major Markets | 


These three cities, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Oakland, with their re- 
tail Trading Areas, embrace a combined 
population of 3,473,782, who own 


(Olé 


OF ALL THE PASSENGER AUTO- 
MOBILES OF THE ENTIRE STATE. 


§ q 
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Consisting of Los Angeles County only, has a population of 2,208,492 (nearly 
40% of the State). 


Per Cent of California Passenger Cars Registered from the Los Angeles Area... cova 41.7 % 


‘ The Evening Herald and Express 
Los Angeies’ largest Daily Newspaper, both in Circulation and in Advertising. 


Reaches 6 out of every 10 families in the City Area and has 95% of its great 
circulation of 263,563 concentrated in Los Angeles and Suburbs. 


- the SanFrancisco Market 


Consisting of San Francisco, San Mateo, Marin and Sonoma Counties, has a 
population of 815,669. 


Pa ete Tee 


— 


—_ Per Cent of California Passenger Cars Registered from the San Francisco Area........ 10.7 % 
§ 


The Call-Bulletin 


The leading Evening Newspaper of San Francisco, reaches 65% of the English 
reading families in the City and has its circulation concentrated 93% in San Fran- 
cisco and Suburbs. 


Consisting of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties has a population of 553,491 
and averages 1.12 cars per family. 


Per Cent of California Passenger Cars Registered from the Oakland Area............-- 8.6 % 


The Post-Enquirer 


Reaches 42% of the English reading families of Greater Oakland and concen- 
trates 96% of its circulation in the city and suburbs. Absolutely essential to 
adequate coverage of the Oakland Market. 


Ja3 Point Market 


These three great evening newspapers, The Herald and Express in 
Los Angeles, The Call-Bulletin in San Francisco and The Post- 
Enquirer in Oakland, with a combined circulation of 436,162 copies 
Daily (95% of which is concentrated within the City and Suburban 
Areas), offer a particularly intensive coverage of THE THREE 
POINT MARKET. 


National Representatives: 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
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Washington, D. C., February 26. 


NE of the major economic 
questions certain to be em- 
phasized at the forthcoming 
code authority ‘‘field day’’ at 
Washington is wages. In fact, the 
primacy of this question does not re- 
quire an NRA critics’ convention to 
bring it into the open, for there has 
been scarcely a single code formulated 
in which there was general satisfaction 
with the pay scales. The complaints 
which have been pouring into deputy 
administrators’ offices ever since codes 
were adopted have been largely on 
this subject. It is not that the mini- 
mum rates are considered too low in 
themselves but that, with the amount 
of work provided under present in- 
dustrial operations, they do not permit 
sufficient weekly incomes to enable the 
consuming public to purchase any- 
where near the volume and variety of 
goods necessary to keep the wheels of 
industry moving at a desired pace. 


Shorter Week; Higher Prices 


A shortening of the work week 
obviously will not help the situation, 
even if such a step would absorb all 
the unemployed, because such a con- 
dition might easily lead to higher 
prices which would boomerang back 
into reduced consumption. In other 
words, it is not the extent of unem- 
ployment or the number of hours 
worked per week, which counts, but, 
rather, the total purchasing power 
given all the consumers. 

If that total could be sufficiently in- 
creased there would be no need to 
reduce the number of hours, since in- 
creased purchases result in more jobs. 
Of course, there are some who argue 
that the high state of mechanization in 
industry does not require a 40-hour 
week to produce the nation’s needs. 
But this argument apparently would 
keep the “needs” at a stationary level, 
making no allowance for an increas- 
ingly higher living standard. It takes 
no account of the fact that if only the 
essentials of life could be afforded by 
the entire population of the United 
States, as Secretary of Labor Perkins 
has said, their manufacturing would 
require an economic program which 
would take the country 25 years to 
fulfill. Nor does it recognize that 
there are still millions of homes which 
do not possess an electric appliance, 
modern plumbing, decent furniture, 
telephones, etc. 
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The Spot-Light on Washington 


Even in 1927, as Dr. Paul Nystrom 
has shown in his book, ‘Economic 
Principles of Consumption,” nearly 
one-fifth of our population was living 
at or below the level of bare sub- 
sistence and 60 per cent were at the 
level of minimum comfort or below. 


After CWA What? 


The CWA cannot be continued in- 
definitely nor is there any expectation 
here that the 4,000,000 to be released 
into the ranks of the unemployed by 
May 1, in addition to the other mil- 
lions, can be kept long at charity ra- 
tions without social and _ possibly 
political disturbance. Public works 
can absorb only a small portion of 
the unemployed. And the improve- 
ment in business, gratifying as it 
is, cannot be counted upon to cut 
much into unemployment or to restore 
necessary industrial volume unless sub- 
stantial impetus is provided from 
somewhere. Without reflecting upon 
many of the excellent recovery meas- 
ures taken, the fact is that the com- 
bined stimulii of NRA, AAA, CWA 
and PWA were not sufficient to pre- 
vent such a small seasonal decline in 
employment and payrolls as occurs in 
January (usually about 1 per cent) 
from taking place this year, even un- 
der the impetus of the recovery up- 
swing. 


The Consumers Board 


A visit to the Consumers Advisory 
Board of NRA these days is a revela- 
tion. As contrasted to the waiting- 
room atmosphere it generated when it 
was first established, it has become an 
extremely busy, orderly, intelligent or- 
ganization of individuals who know 
what they’re about and who have 
learned how to go about it. 

Public support, not only through 
correspondence but actual participation 
at code hearings, has been so strong 
as to give the board a power and a 
voice that can no longer be ignored 
in the framing of codes. Provisions 
for quality specifications, labeling, 
measurements standards, and grading 
have been put into hundreds of codes 
and there is little doubt that hundreds 
more will have them. This is especially 
true of so-called “consumer” goods. 

An interview with Dr. Robert A. 
Brady, who has recently come to the 
board from the University of Cali- 
fornia to take charge of the work on 


standards and grades, reveals a broad 
and constructive attitude toward this 
phase of government activity. He has 
no illusions as to what extent the 
board may go and is frank in saying 
so. He feels that its function as an in. 
fluential agency depends entirely on 
the interest of the consumer and that 
whatever power the board may exer. 
cise must originate from those it aims 
to serve. He has no desire to have 
the board scan magazine advertise. 
ments for possible misrepresentations 
or in any way act as a detective agency 
but thinks the initiative for the estab- 
lishment of consumer standards should 
come from the consumer himself. 


Effect on Advertising 


As an example of what effect there 
would be on advertising from a code 
provision which required accurate 
labeling according to certain  stand- 
ards and grades, Dr. Brady suggested 
the subject of canned peaches. There 
might be a dozen brands of canned 
peaches rating as grade A. To achieve 
that rating, let us say, each brand 
must score between 90 and 100. There 
would be an immediate impetus for 
the canner to bring his peaches to the 
highest score and he would be per- 
mitted to advertise whatever score he 
reaches. The system of scorings alone 
might offer a new field in selling. 
Also, as Dr. Brady points out, the fact 
that a dozen brands have the same 
standard does not prevent them from 
being different from each other. One 
brand may use a particular spicing or 
other ingredient which may be capi- 
talized on. In other words, a system 
of standards or grades leaves plenty 
of leeway for ingenuity, novelty, etc., 
which may translate itself in consumer 
preference for one brand or another. 

Dr. Brady contemplates no all-em- 
bracing standards agency in the gov- 
ernment. He sees no necessity for it. 
Much of the technical work, he thinks, 
could be done by private laboratories, 
of which there are many who are te- 
liable and enjoy large confidence. It 
is felt, however, that the Federal gov- 
ernment should assume the responsi- 
bility for developing consumer stand 
ards if for no other reason than th 
magnitude of the task and the publi 
responsibility entailed. 

Just to what extent this consume: 
representation may go will probably 
be determined at the big Code Author 
ty Conference to be held March 5. 
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ACORNS to Oaks! 


1921—Harding inaugurated . . . Prohibition 
protests . . . Caruso dies . . . Post-war depression . . . Sunday 
News starts in May, by December has 261,090 circulation... 
1922—Civic Virtue . . . Irish Free State . . . Coal miners strike 
... Lloyd George resigns . . . Sunday News circulation 308,318 
... 1923—Al Smith Governor New York... KK K...A.E.F. 
leaves Coblenz . . . Washington Elm falls but Sunday News rises 
to 504,304 copies .. . 1924—D’Annunzio takes Fiume.. . Tea- 
pot Dome . . . Wilson dies . . . Texas nominates Ma Ferguson. . . 
Sunday News 734,109 .. . 1925—Floyd Collins . . . Japanese 
earthquake . . . Total eclipse . . . Submarine S-51 sinks... 
Sunday News 1,052,476... 1926—Moral turpitude. . . Florida 
. Gertrude Ederle . . . Marie of Rumania... 
Sunday News 1,234,189 .. . 192g7—Lindbergh . . . Ruth 
Snyder ... Gene Tunney .. . Sacco-Vanzetti . . . Sunday News 
1,403,651 ... 1928—Lowenstein suicide . . . Costes and Lebrix 
... Ticker tape . . . Coolidge does not choose . . . Sunday News 
1,440,460... 192@—Gang murders . . . Hoover inaugurated 
... Al Capone .. . Market crashes . . . Sunday News 1,567,532 
... 1930—Gandhi . . . Graf Zeppelin . . . Prosperity around the 
corner ... Bank of U.S. closes .. . Sunday News 1,624,357... 
1931—DO-X .. . Crowley caught . . . Stratosphere . . . Edison 
dies . . . Sunday News 1,750,670 . . . 19%2—Sino-Japanese 
war... Lindbergh baby . . . Grass in the streets speech .. . 
Roosevelt elected . . . Sunday News 1,772,559... 1933— 
Roosevelt inaugurated . . . Bank Holiday . . . Akron crashes... 
Beer . . . Mitchell, Morgan, Wiggins . . . Repeal . . . Sunday 
News in October passes 2,000,000... . 


hurricane . . 


SraRTED in a depression, The Sunday News 
emerges from another one with more than 2,000,000 
circulation. No other newspaper ever sold itself so fast 
to so many people! And no other newspaper can sell 
your products to so many people—in the best market 
in the world—at such a low cost... Little Acorn for 
Great Oak sales in 1934— if you start using it now! 


THEGNEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK * Tribune Tower, Chicago * Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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St, 
@ COALITOSIS 


TAKES A WHOLE 
FLOOR OF YOUR 
HOME! « © « « 


$6,00 


EVIDENCE 


The monster personi- 
fying “Coalitosis” 
stalks through _ the 
pages of Wayne’s im- 
pressive Evidence 
Book — stealing the 
home owner’s money, 
his bride’s beauty, his 
children’s health .. . 
the brightness of the 
furnishings. An actual 
sample of coal dust 
found in the prospect’s 
home during a_pre- 
liminary complete 
analysis by the Wayne 
salesmen, is attached 
to one of the pages of 
the Evidence Book— 
and proves a potent 
weapon for breaking 
down resistance and 
getting the signature 
on the dotted line. 


Can We Cut Number of Calls 
per Sale? Wayne Finds a Way 


A fear campaign reminiscent of 
halitosis—only this time the fear- 
element is ‘‘coalitosis’’—is the basis 
of a new selling and advertising plan 
being promoted to dealers by Wayne 
Oil Burner Corporation of Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 

The campaign has two primary ob- 
jectives: to aid and encourage the oil 
burner salesman in making adequate 
preparation for every sales call, and 
to cut down the number of calls neces- 
sary per sale. Media employed are 
direct mail (series of ten pieces) and 
institutional advertising in Fortune 
magazine. Principal sales tool is an 
elaborate book, which, when correctly 
used by the salesman, shows each pros- 
pect actual evidences of “‘coalitosis’’ in 
his or her own home. 

Six direct mail folders precede the 
salesman’s first call to get “evidence’’ 

a call on which no direct attempt is 
made to sell, but information is 
obtained which is included in the 
“coalitosis’’ presentation to be made 
later. This presentation welds a com- 
plete chain of circumstantial evidence 
proving that “‘coalitosis” costs at least 
$132.11 per year in the average home, 
and clinches it by estimating the actual 
expense in the buyer’s own home. 

The name “‘coalitosis,” the reader 
will gather, is used to represent a ‘‘dis- 
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ease’’ of a house in which coal is being 
burned. Wayne made careful esti- 
mates of average cost figures covering 
the extent of coal and ash dust ravages 
in dollars and cents for the average size 
home, then with unusual photographs, 
pictorially showed eight distinct parts 
of the home damaged by the use of 
coal; contrasting pictures showed the 
advantages of oil heat. 

The Coalitosis Evidence Book is de- 
signed for personal delivery by dealer 
or salesman after a complete analysis 
of the prospect’s own home has been 
entered in the space provided. The 
damaging effect of Coalitosis is cal- 
culated in dollars and cents and the 
order blank is filled out to show the 
complete cost of a Wayne oil burner 
installation. 

“It is a shock-proof customer who 
can look at the sample of dirt from 
his or her own home and read the 
evidence of fire hazard and waste 
without losing a lot of his power to 
resist,’” comments L. W. Bonsib, of 
Bonsib, Inc., originators of the “‘coal- 
itosis” campaign. ‘The biggest thing, 
however, is what it does to the sales- 
man—giving him the confidence based 
on greater knowledge of the prospect’s 
own home than the prospect himself 
has. The plan actually makes it pos- 
sible for salesmen to close oil burner 


orders on the second or third call,” 

Five hundred copies of Fourtun, 
which contained the first Wayne full. 
page advertisement, were mailed to the 
500 Wayne dealers in the cities where 
Fortune’s circulation is the largest, 
with a special letter telling them oj 
the forthcoming campaign.  Dire¢ 
mail is handled entirely by the manu. 
facturers at no cost to the dealer, byt 
number of mailings is limited to beg 
prospects. Local dealers are urged to 
weed out prospects by employing high 
school students to make “home heut. 
ing surveys” after school hours. 


a. 


“Detective Hastings,” 
Nationally Advertised, 
Jumps Piston Ring Sales 


Concentrating national advertising 
and point of sale material behind 3 
trade character, “Detective Hastings,” 
is enabling Hastings Manufacturing 
Company, Hastings, Michigan, to 
smash piston ring sales records. 

Introduction of a ‘compression 
tester,” in 1933 rang the bell so te 
soundingly for the Hastings Company 
—repair shops finding it a simple, eff- 
cient business getter—that this year 
promotion of the tester was expanded. 

A quartette of test ads in the Coun- 
try Gentleman brought over a thou- 
sand repair shop and hundreds of con- 
sumer inquiries. Therefore, Hastings, 
is inserting additional ads in_ the 
Country Gentleman and others in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, and 
Time. All use “Detective Hastings,” 
a figure made from piston rings with 
a Sherlock Holmes cap perched atop, 
who “proves before your very eyes 
whether or not your car has worn 
piston rings.” 

The detective is displayed on metal 
signs for garages, together with the 
inscription, “Free Compression Test 
Station.” Moreover, “Detective Hast- 
ings’ caps for the repair mechanics 
and postcards for the repair shops to 
send car owners reiterate the national 
advertising. Full color pages in auto- 
motive trade journals and direct mail- 
ings are also employed to sell the 
theme to the trade. 

Although the sleuth is pictured and 
described in a humorous style, he is 
doing a serious job in raising the num- 
ber of piston ring installations. When 
the first compression tester campaign 
clicked (See SM, October 1, 1933) 
Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, evolved the detective 
to consolidate and increase the initial 
gains. At present, more than 20,000 
repair shops are profiting from the de- 
tector’s services. 
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of rural markets survey .. . 


The Sales Management-Ross Federal Service Survey of Drug 
and Grocery Products in Rural Markets (see page 181, 
this issue) is now available in more detailed form * * * 


The Survey covers 
such areas as: 


BOSTON: Methuen, North An- 
dover, Leominster, Danvers, Pea- 
body, Braintree, Foxboro, Stoneham; 


BUFFALO: Corning, Hornell, 
Dunkirk, Painted Post, Geneva, 
Salamanca; 

PHILADELPHIA: Plymouth, 
Kingston; 


ATLANTA: Gainesville, Mariet- 
ta, Monroe, Thomaston, Dalton, La 
Grange, Griffin; 


CINCINNATI: Marietta, Wash- 
ington Court House, Lancaster, 
Chillicothe, Piqua; 

NEW ORLEANS: Lafayette, 
Gretna, Opelousas, New Iberia; 


MEMPHIS: Blytheville, West 
Memphis, Middleton, Jonesboro 
(Arkansas), Covington, Jackson, 
Ripley, Dyersburg; 

ST. LOUIS: Granite City, Alton, 
Belleville, Jefferson City, Hannibal; 


MILWAUKEE: West Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, Fort Atkinson, Roches- 
ter, Hartford, Waukesha; 

DES MOINES: Newton, Oska- 
loosa, Boone, Ames; 


OMAHA: Scottsbluff, Norfolk, 
Grand Island, Hastings, Beatrice, 
Fremont, Marshalltown; 


DALLAS: Big Spring, Marshall, 
Sweetwater, Palestine, Paris; 

DENVER: Sterling, Loveland, 
Manitou, Casper (Wyoming) ; 


SALT LAKE CITY: Pocatello, 
Blackfoot, Ucon, Idaho Falls, Mid- 
vale, Farmington, Clearfield, Provo, 
Spanish Fork. 


SEATTLE: Centralia, Chehalis, 
Hoquiam, Aberdeen, Olympia. 
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Rural and small city areas which are parts of 
15 wholesale trading areas were covered in the 
survey, an average of approximately 100 stores 
in each district. The areas covered, and typical 
towns in each are listed at the left. 


The breakdowns which we can supply are: 


1. Any of the 10 classifications of products (5 
Drug, 5 Grocery) ; 


2. Any of the 15 wholesale areas; 


3. Included in the breakdown we offer a division 
by cities and totals for the district, listing all brands 
mentioned as best sellers, second best, third best; the 
number of mentions accorded each brand in each 
classification; the January sales averages (1934 vs. 
1933) for towns and districts. 


The price of detailed breakdowns: 
$15.00 for one class of products, any one district; 


$5.00 for each additional district, same product 
classification; 


$50.00 for all 15 districts, any product classifica- 
tion. 


$100.00 for all districts and all product classifica- 
tions. 


Neither the summarized surveys as printed in this 
magazine nor the detailed breakdowns may be repro- 
duced in printed sales literature without express per- 
mission of the editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT. 


Address inquiries regarding the SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT-Ross Federal Surveys to Philip Salisbury, Ex- 
ecutive Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Sales Management 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


Active promotion ol 
displays and personal 
cooperation of distrib- 
utor’s salesmen pulled 
orders for more than 
64,000 pieces of win- 
dow display material 
from Majestic radio 
and refrigerator deal- 
ers in the last six 
months. At the left is 
one type of cardboard 
cut-out dealer aid. 


Why Majestic’s Dealer Displays 
Gather Dollars—Not Dust 


Assuming that the dealer help ex- 
hibits are of good quality, how can 
the retailers be convinced of their 
value? What methods are employed 
by companies that have been successful 
in getting dealers to use such ma- 
terial ? 

Grigsby-Grunow Company, maker 
of Majestic radios and refrigerators, 
has been particularly successful in han- 
dling this troublesome problem. Ac- 
cording to Earl L. Hadley, advertising 
manager of G-G., “We have shipped 
15,540 units of display material to 
Majestic dealers in the last six months. 
These units consisted of 64,298 pieces 
of material, all ordered by distributors 
and dealers. Nothing was sent 
promiscuously. In addition, a large 
number of dealers installed their own 
window displays,” so effectively has 
Majestic stressed the worth of this 
form of advertising. 

Seven factors enter into the popu- 
larity of Majestic dealer helps. First, 
a build-up campaign prepares the 
ground for forthcoming displays. Let- 
ters, broadsides, and personal talks in- 
form distributors (and their salesmen) 
of new material on the way. IIlustra- 
tions in the form of a leaflet for dis- 
tributor salesmen’s portfolios are 
placed in their hands so that they can 
take orders from retailers. 

Factory representatives are given 
quotas, which in turn are broken down 
into quotas for each distributor, on a 
certain number of display pieces. No 
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Opportunity is missed to impress on 
distributors’ salesmen the fact that his 
dealers’ windows are the most valuable 
part of the store. These men are per- 
suaded to deliver the displays person- 
ally—and even to set them up. 


Care is exercised that the display; 
are ready two or three weeks befo, 
the actual time for use. A Christma 
display that arrives on December 26 j, 
deader than a dinosaur. Displays fo, 
certain holidays, therefore, are pre. 
pared with an eye on the calendar. 

A constant effort is made to shi 
displays promptly when they ag 
ordered by distributors. Carelessness 
in the forwarding of orders nullifies , 
distributor's interest—which  coolip 
enthusiasm is transmitted to the dealer 

Simple displays are best, Majestic 
has found. Jig-saw cut-outs may be 
amusement for a dealer’s leisure hours: 
in his working time he demands ,; 
minimum of labor and thought on dis. 
plays. 

A large portion of the cost of Ma 
jestic displays has been absorbed by 
the factory and the distributor. The 
latter was charged approximately half 
the cost. Some distributors then gave 
the displays to dealers without charge: 
others charged somewhat less than the 
factory price, and still others received 
the factory price from dealers. Thus, 
the dealer was required to pay, at 
most, only $1 or $1.50 for material 
which actually cost $2 to $3.40. 

If distribution of dealer aids is to 
be more than wasted time and money, 
a complete follow-through is vital. In 
Majestic’s case, the seven-step plan 
of cooperation between factory, dis- 
tributor and dealer cuts such wastes to 
a minimum. 


It’s in the Bag: 
campaign through the aid of a “bag of tricks.” The containers closely resemble golf 


bags; contain a six-foot easel and charts. 


and impressive. 


Westinghouse refrigeration representatives push forward in sales 


Salesmen report them convenient to carry 
R. C. Cosgrove, manager refrigeration division, is handing the bag 
to J. W. Johnston, central district refrigeration supervisor. W, N. Kennon, New York 
supervisor, and J. J. Moffatt, sales promotion manager of the Chicago Westinghouse 


Electric Supply Company, are next in line. 
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Auto Owners Play 


| Guinea Pig for GM 


(Continued from page 196) 


sign relating to dependability, econ- 
omy, performance, safety, comfort, 
convenience, appearance and other de- 
tails. In addition to these specific 
questions, the center spread of the 
booklet asked, “Is there any little 
thing on the car you now own that 
you would change if you were rede- 
signing it to suit your own personal 
needs?” Beneath the question were 
spaces for remarks and around this 
space were sketches of more than forty 
different parts and accessories, ‘which 
may help to remind you of some ‘pet 
peeve.” da 

Respondents were not required to 
give their names, but Mr. Weaver 
said about 80 per cent of them did so. 


Birth of the “Buyer’s Guide” 


Only 900,000 copies were offered 
at first, but requests from clubs and 
others increased the number _ to 
1,500,000. Toward the end of the 
year the booklet was advertised in sev- 
eral national magazines and club 
publications and also in thirty-two 
farm papers, being the first time, so 
far as known, that advertising space 
has been used to reinforce a market 
survey. This campaign was also un- 
usual in that each ad was designed 
especially for the paper in which it 
was published and the copy was de- 
veloped largely by paraphrasing the 
comments of owners. For example, 
the heading, “Your Car As You 
Would Build It,” was suggested by 
nine people as being a better title for 
the questionnaire than the one used, 
“The Proving Ground of Public Opin- 
1on.”” 

When 211,000 replies to the ques- 
tionnaire had been received, the Re- 
search Department began preparation 
of another booklet, entitled, ‘The 
Automobile Buyer’s Guide,” incor- 
porating the advice offered by the re- 
spondents, giving simple explanations 
of new features and technical terms, 
describing mew . advancements in 
comfort, convenience, performance, 
etc. Mr. Weaver thinks this book 
fills a definite need in that there is 
nothing of the kind on modern motor 
cats, whereas there are many books on 
airplanes, radios and other new things. 

It will be sent to those who gave 
their names in replying to the ques- 
tionnaire and also to those who re- 
spond to the ads now appearing in 
magazines. Some 22,000 coupons 
were received from the first such ad, 
which appeared in the January 6 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Mr. Weaver is too modest to say 
that the work of his department great- 
ly influences the design of General 
Motors products. He finally put it 
this way: “A comparison of our 1934 
models with our 1933 models reveals 
a great number of improvements 
which are strikingly in harmony with 
our Customer Research findings. The 
1934 models now being introduced 
will be even more definitely in line 
with the tastes of the motoring public 
as indicated by our surveys.” 

A majority of the suggestions re- 
ceived from motorists pertain to little 
details of design or construction, but 
it is the proper attention to these very 
little details that results in the modern 
motor car. This fact is prominently 


emphasized in the new “Automobile 
Buyer’s Guide,” in which a full-page 
illustration is of single-sentence ex- 


cerpts from motorists’ letters and 
bears the caption, ‘Tremendous 
Trifles.” 


The findings of the Research De- 
partment are being used currently in 
the GM _ institutional campaign de- 
veloped by Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, using the theme, ‘General 
Motors is a public-minded institution 
with an eye to the future—an ear to 
the ground.” 

General Motors is in tune with 
President Roosevelt’s sentiment: “I 
believe that in the future we are go- 
ing to think more about the 
consumer.” 


ee 


| | WILL BE A REAL 


“WHITE SPOT” 


The Condition of Northwest Business 
LOOKS 


(Peak Since 1929! 


due to increased Farm income, new credit, and refinancing. 


OLD ADVERTISERS BACK 


The following EXPERIENCED advertisers to farmers 
are back in “‘The Farmer” this month after 
absences of two to five years. 


Atwater Kent Radio 

R. C. A. Victor Corp. 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
Buckeye Incubator Co, 
Shumway-Seedsmen 
Western Land Roller 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
New Idea Spreader Co. 
Corona Mfg. Company 
Johnson & Johnson 


Allis-Chalmers 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Lawrence Williams Co. 


THEY KNOW FARM CONDITIONS! 


If you want more information, ask us. 


Deeb Panameng Cn 


ER 


‘Saat Pond, Mimmoawte 


Earn. Stithome 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Midwest Farm Papers, 250 Park Ave. 
Chicago—Midwest Farm Papers, 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit—Gordon S. Broholm, 3-258 General Motors Bldg. 
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Tell Them Without Appearing 
to Tell Them 


“Men should be taught as if you 
taught them not, 
And things unknown 

things forgot.” 


George S. Fowler, of the Newell-Emmett 
agency, reminds me of this couplet, written 
two centuries ago by Alexander Pope, 
with the suggestion that there is here a 
valid lesson in modern salesmanship. 1 
quite agree. The 
basic principle is 
one which 1 have 
often expounded in 
this Department. 

Frequently, 
in sales letters and 
other types of cor- 
respondence, you 
have occasion to 
present simple, ele- 
mentary informa- 
tion that may be 
familiar to your 
reader — then again 
it may not. If he is 
not entirely familiar 
with the facts, it is 
of the utmost im- 
portance that you get the information to 
him. Yet, at the same time, you do not 
want to make the fatal error of under- 
estimating the reader's store of facts. 

What to do? Well, why not take a 
lesson from Poet Pope? Teach them as 
though you taught them not. Preface your 
information with some inoffensive clause 
that takes the curse off of it, in any case. 
“As you of course know—” is a phrase 
that does frequent and excellent service. 
And here are a few other examples, culled 
from recent letters: ‘Naturally, an op- 
erator of your experience would not make 
this error; but it is possible that some 
of your employes may not fully realize the 
danger involved. . . .” “We are all 
familiar with the fact that . . . but some- 
times we are inclined to become a little 
careless, and overlook the trouble that such 
a course may cause.” 

The art of “telling them without ap- 
pearing to tell them” is one which every 
letter-writer should master. 


propos’d as 


Maxwell Droke 


Plus Reminding, the Follow-up 
Letter Should Inform and Sell 


Among the follow-up letters which I 
receive for criticism, about two-thirds be- 
gin something like this: “Not having re- 
ceived your order for Handy Horse Collars, 
on which we had the pleasure of quoting 
you, February 17, we are wondering if 
there is any additional information you may 
wish. If so, please do not hesitate to write 
us regarding same.” 

I will not go so far as to say that such 
a letter is a complete waste of typewriter 
taps. It does, perhaps, have a certain re- 
minder value for the prospect who has 
merely postponed action. But one of my 
pet beliefs is that a letter following up a 
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MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


quotation should be something more than 
a mere reminder that an order has not 
been received. It affords an opportunity 
for constructive selling that should not be 
overlooked. 

The follow-up should be just as effec- 
tive a sales message as the original letter 
of quotation—if possible, it should be even 
more impelling, since the first effort has 
evidently failed in its purpose. This time 
take a new angle—a new approach—and 
go at it with all your might and main to 
land that order. 

Another thing to remember: The fol- 
low-up should repeat all of the essential 
information, so that in case the original 
quotation has been misplaced, the prospect 
can place an order without inconvenience. 
If the quotation is rather involved, it some- 
times is a good idea to make an extra 
carbon of the original letter and attach 
this to your follow-up. 


Simple, Vital Message Wins 
After Big Splurge Failed 


Here is an experience old to every ex- 
perienced merchandising man—yet one that 
is continually repeated in everyday business 
practice. Some months ago Mr. G. A. 
Voorhees, of the Lakeside Company, manu- 
facturers of warm air heating and air 
conditioning equipment, fashioned a rather 
elaborate broadside to tell the story of a 
new undertaking—the establishment of a 
course to train retail outlets in the proper 
installation of air conditioning equipment. 
The first page was devoted to a general 
discussion under the heading, “What are 
Your Chances in the Fight for Business 
Success?’’ and the principal inside head- 
line was, “The Air Conditioning Industry 
Needs Dealers who are Willing to Study, 
Work and Learn.” The thing fell flat. 
A lot of money invested, and practically 
no returns. 

Shrewdly sizing up the situation, Mr. 
Voorhees decided that his appeal had been 
too indefinite and too indirect. His next 
step was to prepare a simple, single-page 
mimeographed form, telling his story in the 
fewest possible words. Here is the form, 
just as it went out: 

“Will you accept a FREE Course of 
Instruction in Mechanical Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning? 

“The Furblo Institute (founded and 
financed by the manufacturer of Furblo 
Blowers) offers you—without charging 
you one cent— 

“(1) From 12 to 24 Bulletins telling 


you in detail HOW to sell Mechanical 
Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning 
systems AT A PROFIT. These lessons 
will show you how to sell ANY make of 
blowers and air conditioning units which 
can be used in conjunction with warm air 
furnaces. 

(2) The same number of PRACTICAL 
Engineering lessons (also applicable to any 
make of equipment) showing ever) step 
in figuring and laying out such jobs (a) 
by means of simple rules stripped of all 
confusing mathematics; and (b) by more 
precise engineering methods. Then you 
can use either method you choose. 

“These valuable helps are yours for the 
asking. You don’t have to buy, or even 
promise to buy, Furblo equipment now or 
at any other time. 

“But you are asked to agree that, what- 
ever make of equipment you prefer to use, 
you will— 

(1) Cooperate actively in extending 
the use of Mechanical Heating and Ai 
Conditioning systems; 

“(2) That you will try to install them 
properly so as to create customer satisfac- 
tion and thereby promote the sale of ad- 
ditional plants; 

(3) That you will try to sell them 
at a profit. 

“These things that the Institute asks 
you to do are for the benefit of the in- 
dustry. As the industry expands, Furblo 
will profit. That, frankly, is the reason 
why Furblo can well afford to finance this 
Institute for your benefit.” 

The plan worked! Almost immediately 
the applications began rolling in, and | 
am told that the company now has prac- 
tically its full quota of dealer-students. 
This is not necessarily an object lesson 
against the use of costly printed matter. 
There are many cases where an impres- 
sively printed message is of the greatest 
importance. The moral is that, after all, 
the message is the vital thing. Simply and 
directly presented, it will bring resulti, 
where a more costly—and more indirect 
presentation may fail. 


Distillers, Asleep 14 Years, 
Awake and Wait to Be Told 


The liquor interests, in these times, can, 
I imagine, sympathize with Rip Van 
Winkle. They, too, are returning after a 
prolonged snooze, to a strange new world. 
Much has transpired in the interval. Old 
habits and customs have given way to the 
new. The Durez folks, makers of molded 
plastic bottle caps, recently took occasion 
to point out one significant development, 
in an open letter to the distillers: 

“Gentlemen, did you know that since 
you last bottled legal liquor tremendous 
strides have been made in closures? This 
is the age of the screw-cap—something you 
can thank your cosmetic brothers for. 
Corkscrews have practically disappeared 
from the American domestic scene, and 
people gnash their teeth if bottles don't 
open in 2/3 of a second. They've been 
spoiled. * 
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Zone System of Market Expansion 
Swells Dr. Pepper Sales and Profits 


(Continued from page 191) 


perimented on sales and advertising 
slans in the Waco district. Then they 
decided that they were ready to go. 

The map tells the story. Each year 
since 1927 they have added new ter- 
ritory like ever-widening ripples on a 
pond. Now they have worked as far 
north as Southern Ohio and Illinois, 
and have jumped to two spots in Min- 
nesota in order to test out that market. 

Their 220 bottlers and 1,000 job- 
bers serve a territory of forty-one 
million people. Their sales territories 
are divided into twenty sections, each 
in charge of a trained man who is 
in reality a district sales manager. He 
is directly in charge of syrup sales to 
the soda fountains and he cooperates 
with the bottlers in his territory in 
solving their production, financial, 
merchandising and advertising prob- 
lems. He reports on the qualifications 
of bottlers who want a Dr. Peppet 
franchise. 


Training and Aiding Bottlers 


The bottlers must operate as local 
Dr. Pepper companies, but within 
reason they are allowed to handle 
other related items. The bottlers do 
not have to buy their franchise, but the 
parent company requires them to in- 
vest a certain amount in signs and 
display material for local advertising. 

The company has an 80-page bot- 
tler's manual which is an_ extraor- 
dinarily clear and concise exposition 
on how to make money selling Dr. 
Pepper. It is divided into seven major 
sections: 

1. The history of the product and 

the parent company. 

2. The bottler and his 
rights. 

3. The plant: equipment and stand- 
ards, sanitation, hygiene, plant 
operation. 

i. Plant accounting. 

. Distribution: how to select, train, 
compensate and supervise sales- 
men; route planning, card index 
records; how to keep a running 
record of the advertising dis- 
plays in each retail outlet, etc. 

6. The advertising plans of the 
parent company. 

. The advertising and merchandis- 
ing to be done by the bottler. 
The Dr. Pepper parent company 
does not guess about the proper opera- 
tion of a bottling plant. It owns and 
operates plants at Waco, Dallas and 
Birmingham, which are used as ex- 
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perimental laboratories on successful 
plant operation. Calling them labora- 
tories might imply that they are liabil- 
ities so far as money is concerned. 
They are not. These plants earn 
money—good dividends in propor- 
tion to the capital investment—year in 
and year out 

Texas and Oklahoma, the oldest of 
the Dr. Pepper territories, have the 
highest per capita consumption, es- 
pecially the quarter of a million popu- 
lation around Waco. The per capita 
consumption from that plant is taken 
as the sales potential for bottlers in 
other territories. The first year of 
operation a bottler is expected to 
achieve 10 per cent of the Waco maxt- 
mum, and from there he is stepped 
up gradually until in the fourth year 
his sales potential is set at 50 per cent 
of the Waco figure. 

The company doesn’t do much for 
the bottlers the first year. They tell 
the local operators that not until they 
have developed sales to at least 10 per 
cent of the ultimate potential is the 
parent company justified in releasing 
its general advertising in newspapers 
and billboards. This, experience proves, 
puts the local plant operator on his 
toes and spurs him on to earn some 
of the company’s advertising appro- 
priation. 


“Fluid” Advertising 


A vast array of local display ma- 
terials is bought by the Dr. Pepper 
company and resold to bottlers at cost. 
First, of course, each item is tried out 
in the company owned and operated 
plants. These materials include vari- 
ous sizes of ‘privilege’ signs, tackers, 
bulletins, inside point of purchase 
materials, thermometers, clocks, trans- 
parencies, bottle top displays, calen- 
dars, coolers and metal display racks. 

The company’s advertising appro- 
priation is set at a certain percentage 
of the anticipated gallonage, and as 
such “fluid’’ mediums as newspapers 
and billboards form the backbone, it 
is relatively easy to expand or contract 
the appropriation from month to 
month. Bottlers are required to spend 
approximately three cents per case in 
local advertising. 

The control system which the com- 
pany exercises over its expansion and 
its advertising activities is helped 
along by the policy it pursues in work- 
ing with its advertising agency, Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc. The agency has 
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Made Good - - - 


DR. PEPPER 


A TEXAS business, made 
successful first at home 
and extended by the sound 
processes of sectional market 
development, today occupies 
an enviable position in the 


South. 


That's the story of DR. PEP- 
PER, the "10, 2 and 4 o'Clock 
Drink." 


Texas' Oldest Business Insti- 
tution, The News, and its as- 
sociate, The Journal, take 
occasion to congratulate the 
Dr. Pepper Company and 
their advertising agency, 
Tracy - Locke - Dawson, Inc. 
Their success is largely the 
success of newspaper adver- 
tising, well applied. 

The News and The Journal 

have ever occupied top po- 

sitions in the lists of media 


which have carried Dr. 
Pepper advertising. 


The DALLAS 
MORNING NEWS 


The DALLAS JOURNAL 


Texas’ Major Market Newspapers 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 


National Representatives 
The News and The Journal Operate WFAA 
The Southwest's 50,000-Watt Radio Station 
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complete access to the company’s de- 
tailed sales records and there is no 
lost motion between the general 
manager, the sales manager and the 
account executive in deciding where 
pressure should be applied. The 
agency has at all times an up-to-the- 
minute record by detailed sales terri- 
tories of sales performance as well as 
advertising expenditures. These two 
sales volume and advertising—are 
thus kept in a constant state of bal- 
ance in line with the predetermined 
plans for profits and for expansion. 
Newspaper advertising has been the 
chief reliance of the company in put- 
ting over its story on the food value 
of the drink. The newspaper cam- 
paign gets over the “reason why’; 


posters by famous artists act as re- 
minders. The child appeal is featured 
over adult or general appeal in about 
one-quarter of the advertising. 

The first newspaper-poster campaign 
was put on in 1927 in Waco, Dallas 
and Houston. Franchise applications 
poured in from other territories. 
These were followed up, investigated 
and the best ones chosen in the next 
lap of territory which included the 
rest of Texas and part of Oklahoma. 

By the end of 1928 syrup sales had 
increased 600 per cent over 1926. In 
1929 a new factory was built in Dal- 
las; two years later one was erected 
in Birmingham to care for business 
east of the Mississippi. These plants 
were built out of earnings. The com- 
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pany has no bonded debt, no preferred 
stock, and it has paid a dividend 
throughout the depression. 

Starting with July last year, the 
combination of a sound marketing 
plan and the economic comeback of 
the South has brought about striking 
gains im percentage increases over the 
same month of the preceding year. 

Prohibition did not give the soft 
drink industry the advantages its pro. 
ponents predicted and repeal, there. 
fore, is not taking away something 
which Dr. Pepper and the other soft 
drink people never had. The company 
has shown steady increases since 
legalization of beer and repeal; how. 
ever, this is but a coincidence. 
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Neither Snow Nor Rain, etc. 
Stays These Milkmen 


Most New Yorkers did not realize 
what a fine big snowstorm there was 
on Monday and Tuesday of last week 
until Borden’s Farm Products Com- 
pany told them on Wednesday in a 
five-column by 14-inch advertisement. 
“A fight to the finish . . . your door- 
step,” said Borden's, showing a route 
man “‘straining to get the milk to you 
on time,” and adding proudly that “in 
the worst storm in years our service 
was 99.7 per cent normal.’ 

Now Borden’s, as you must know, 
has a rival in New York, Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc., division of Na- 
tional Dairy Products. Doubtless 
Sheffield men had fought and strug- 
gled, too. For on Thursday, in full- 
page space, Sheffield President Van 
Bomel gave credit where due. Bor- 
rowing the slogan of the mail service, 
“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds,” Mr. Van Bobe! 
paid tribute to his “faithful men.” 
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19,000 


WOMEN 
TOLD US 


FOODS They Served— 


DRUG Products They Used 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIP- 
MENT They Had— 


BRANDS They Preferred— 
Y 
In Fact, They Answered 62 


Different Questions About Their 
Purchasing and Living Habits. 


Y 


This Needlecraft subscriber 
investigation has just been 
completed. It is national in 
scope and gives an excellent 
idea of what brand prefer- 
ences are today. These sub- 
scribers told about all kinds 
of merchandise. Doubtless 
the product in which you are 
interested shows up. 


y 
If you are a sales or an adver- 
tising executive and want a 
copy of this consumer study, 
you are welcome to it while 
the supply lasts. Fill*in the 


coupon and you will receive 
it promptly. 


Needlecraft— 


The Home Arts Magazine 


741 Chrysler Bldg., 
New York City. 


Please send a copy of ‘15,000 Women 
Told Us"’ 


Company 
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Brand Preferences and Sales Trends 


| 


in the Rural Markets 


(Continued from page 181) 


| country this January as compared with 
| last, and it is especially interesting to 
| note that the increase in both drug and 
| grocery stores was almost identically 


the same. According to Department of 
Commerce figures, just released, rural 


| market sales in 1933 gained 9 per 


cent, as against a drop of 16 per cent 
in 1932. The SM survey shows that 
1933 gains are being extended still 
further. 


Cigarettes 

Lucky was in the lead in the rural 
markets and small cities just as it was 
in our metropolitan market investiga- 
tion, but Chesterfield and Camel were 
almost neck and neck with it, and 
Camel in third place scored 88 per 
cent as many points as Lucky. These 
three leaders had 97 per cent of the 
mentions. 


Tooth Paste 


There are some startling changes in 
the rankings in this survey as com- 
pared with the big cities. Ipana 
jumped from third place in big city 
markets to first in this investigation, 
while Pepsodent dropped from first to 
third place. Listerine, which was 
fourth in the big cities, was second 
in this investigation, while Colgate 
dropped from second to fourth. 
Squibb displaced Dr. West in the 
fifth place. The race between the 
three leaders was very close and 
Ipana’s lead over Listerine was only 
4 per cent over Pepsodent’s 21 per 
cent. 


Face Cream 


Again Pond covered the field like 
a blanket. Armand was consistently 
strong in all sections except New Eng- 
land, and jumped to second place after 
having shown up as fifth in the met- 
ropolitan market. Woodbury dropped 
from second to third. Lady Esther 
from third to fifth. Hudnut stood at 
fourth place in both investigations. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Helena Rubin- 
stein, Daggett & Ramsdell, Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper and Boyer were much 
better in the rural sections than in the 
metropolitan markets. 


| Toilet Soap 


Lux was first in both surveys. Life- 
buoy dropped from second to fourth, 
and Colgate from third to fifth. Palm- 
olive gained—fourth place to second 


place—and Woodbury jumped from 
fifth to third. Camay was sixth in 
both surveys. 


Shaving Cream 


Williams and Palmolive reversed 
positions with Williams coming out 
ahead, but they, with Colgate, were 
far ahead of the rest of the field. 
Ingraham and Barbasol exchanged 
fourth and fifth places in the two in- 
vestigations, while Mennen was sixth 
in both. The most striking improve- 
ment in the rural survey over the 
metropolitan markets was shown by 
Burma Shave. 


Coffee 


Even more than in the metropolitan 
market survey, this product proved 
most subject to competition from pri- 
vate, cooperative, jobber and _ local 
brands, with more than 200 being 
mentioned. Just as in the case of the 
metropolitan markets, Maxwell House 
led the nationally advertised brands 
but stood second to the total of all 
private brands. Chase & Sanborn te- 
tained its same relative ranking, but 
Hills Brothers jumped ahead fast, and 
replaced Folger—fourth place. Bliss, 
the cheaper General Foods product, re- 
ceived mentions in all districts but one. 


Tea 


This classification was also strong 
in private brands. Among the na- 
tionally advertised teas, Salada and 
Lipton again were first and second, 
but Lipton proved to be far stronger 
than in the metropolitan markets and 
had a commanding lead. Chase & 
Sanborn displaced Tetley in the next 
rank. Maxwell House and Bliss teas, 
which had insignificant and scattering 
mentions in the big cities, placed :n 
most of the rural markets. 


Washing Soaps 

This proved to be the most difficult 
classification of all to measure, because 
some companies make several types 
under the same brand name as, for 
example, the Ivory products. How- 
ever, the survey in both the big cities 
and the rural markets disclosed P & 
G in the lead. Chipso, another P & 
G product, went from third place to 
second, and exchanged positions with 
Rinso. Crystal White was fifth in 
both investigations. Octagon jumped 
from tenth in the big cities to fifth in 
the rural markets. 
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Kitchen Cleansers 

In the metropolitan markets the 
race between Old Dutch and Sunbrite 
was very close, but in the rural mar- 
kets and small cities Old Dutch was 
far in the lead and won every market. 
These two had more mentions than 
all others combined. Kitchen Klenzer 
was third in both surveys. Two old 
favorites, Gold Dust and Bon Ami, 
did much better than in the metropol- 
itan markets. 


Tomato Juice 

Campbell and Heinz ranked first 
and second, respectively, in both in- 
vestigations, and Libby retained its 
third place position so far as :dver- 
tised brands are concerned, but in the 
rural markets was topped by private 
brands. Del Monte jumped from 
eighth place to fifth, while College 
Inn dropped from fourth to ninth 
and Beechnut from fifth to seventh. 


Special Announcement 


Because sO many national ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies, and 
publishers have requested detailed 


breakdowns of these surveys, we have 
arranged to make special tabulations 
at a fixed price. The details of the 
offer are on page 203. These detailed 
breakdowns will not only localize the 
investigation down to individual cities, 
but will show the number of mentions 
for every brand, including national, 
sectional, local and private. 


Key to the Less Obvious Abbrevia- 
tions Used in Table on 
pages 182 and 183 


TOOTHPASTE TEA 
Detox, Detoxol Farring, Farrington 
McKess, McKesson & Jack S$, Jack Spratt 
Robbins La Tour, La Touraine 
Prit Private Brands Luzia, Luzianne 
(ditto for other Royal G, Royal Gar- 


issifications ) 


den e 
Royal W, Royal Wor- 


FACE CREAM it) 

D & R, Daggetr & et, E 
Ramsdell oo. Temple Gar- 
eur M, Fleur de 

fad) E, Lady Esther WASHING SOAPS, 
K“hin, Helena Ruben- : faite asl 
stein CHIPS. GRANULES 
Woodb, Woodbury Blue B, Blue Barrel 

Magic, Magic Washer 


Supers, Super Suds 


TOILET so, 
SOAP White K, White King 


Lifeb, Lifebuoy 


2 
SHAVING CREAM KITCHEN CLEANS- 
‘RS 


Barha, Barbasol : 
( tal, Colonial Brighti, Brightize 
Club Kitchen, Kitchen 
Mckess, McKesson & _Klenzer 
Robbins Lighth, Lighthouse 
Red D, Red Devil 
COFFEE Starb, Starbright 
’ ik, Breakfast 
ter, B one . cere 
H & K- «Hanley & TOMATO JUICE 
Kinsella) Amer L, American 
Tour, La Touraine Lady 
Luzia, Luzianne Beech, Beechnut 
Schill, Schilling Campb, Campbell 


Whiteh, Whitehouse Lippin, Lippincott 


Priv., im the table, means the total of all pri- 
vate brands mentioned. 

; Bulk, in the table, of all 
bulk mentioned. 


means the rotal 
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In the Next Issue 


A consumer survey, covering 
every section of the country, will be 
a feature of the March 15 issue. 
More than 1,500 consumers were 
visited by Ross Federal Service in- 
vestigators, and the survey will show 
(1) whether the family has more 
money to spend than last year; (2) 
whether advertised goods are pre- 
ferred over unknown; (3) whether 
the consumer thinks advertised 
brands cost more for the same 
quality; (4) the extent to which 
substitution is practiced, and the 
consumer’s reaction; (5) the shifts 
in brand preferences from 1929 to 
the lowest part of the depression, 
and the brand favorites of today. 


To Spend Two Millions 
Advertising National 
Cotton Week in May 


National Cotton Week will be ob- 
served from May 14 to 19 by probably 
the largest number of cooperating 
groups in the history of any industry. 
In addition to cotton manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail distributors, this 
year 28,000 department stores, grocery 
chains and even fruit packers will join 
in paying court to King Cotton. The 
more than $2,000,000 to be expended 
in advertising and sales efforts will 
materially increase business activity. 

Extensive promotional _ bulletins, 
posters and other descriptive literature 
have been prepared by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, 320 Broadway, New 
York. Printing on the official poster 
is under way and 100,000 copies will 
be ready well in advance of the week. 

‘For Everybody's Needs,” the of- 
ficial slogan, unlike many watchwords, 
is literally true. Cotton is used in 
men’s, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, household textiles from dish- 
cloths to bedspreads, automobile tires, 
even in the marketing of vegetable 
produce. Cotton bags for the packing 
of tomatoes, oranges, nuts and po- 
tatoes are increasingly popular. 

Last year Southern cotton-raising 
communities held fashion shows, 
parades, balls and a multiplicity of 
festivals. Massachusetts’ manufactur- 
ing centers felt the stimulus of the 
nation-wide celebration. 

This year more industries than ever 
before will join in observance of the 
week. Procter & Gamble plans dem- 
onstrations illustrating proper washing 
methods. 

Department stores will stage fash- 
ion events emphasizing cotton styles 
for Spring and Summer. 


It’s simply this 


SHE LIVES 
A DIFFERENT 
KIND OF LIFE 


HE small town woman’s life is 
bound up in home-making and 


community-making. She is a sub- 


| stantial leader in small town life. 


She knows personally the mayor, 
the school board members, and her 
councilman, as well as the grocery- 
man, the druggist, and the constable. 
Her life is full of home and its com- 
forts and conveniences. She does 
more of her own sewing, cleaning, 
preserving, baking than the city 
woman. She craves everything that 
can make a home a finer place in 
Though her life is 
not exotic, she is never bored. She 
has little idle time for daily rounds 
of bridge, teas and all night parties. 


which to live. 


Urban magazines are edited to suit 
the versatile, irregular life of the 
The small 
woman’s life is different and it is 
natural she should read a different 
kind of magazine. HOUSEHOLD 
is that magazine. Look at it and use 
it as a road leading to an entirely 
different group of women—typical 
home women. Household Magazine, 


city woman. town 


Topeka, Kansas. Arthur Capper, 


Publisher. 
2 


IF YOU SELL THROUGH 
WHOLESALERS, YOU HAVE 


| SMALL TOWN DISTRIBUTION 
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Significant 
News of 
City Markets 


We recommend the timely market 
facts under this heading as a basis 
for sales planning, special drives, 
test and localized advertising, adver- 
tising appropriations, leads for sales- 
men, quota setting, etc. Population: 
1930. District is A.B.C. division. 


Troy, N. Y. 
A, B. C. City Zone ....119,324 
A. B. C. Trade Zone. . ..204,447 


New York State factory payrolls, from 
mid-December to mid-January, were up 


6%. 


Kresge’s Troy store reports merchandise 
advertised in the Troy Record jumped 
60% to 180% in sales. Since 1932 this 
store has used 94% of its linage exclusively 
in the Record. 


On February 1, Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, Inc., reported a net income of over 
$500,000 for the year 1933—a remarkable 
recovery from the 1931 and 1932 low 
levels. At that time 1,238 more employes 
were at work in production than a year 
ago. 


On a recent Dollar Day, the Troy Record 
carried 64.7% of the total volume of ad- 
vertising appearing in Troy newspapers on 
that date. 


State sales tax collections, since the one 
per cent tax became effective, May 1, will 
have reached $2,000,000 when all assess- 
ments for the period ending January 1 
have been returned. 


Since 1928, ALL of the 13 largest retail ad- 
vertisers spent a larger part of their appropria- 
tions in the Troy Record than in any other 
Troy newspaper. Of the total amount of ad- 
vertising dollars invested by these 13 advertisers, 


during the period, 66.9% went to the Troy 
Record. 


The Government has granted $200,000 
for construction of a public market, to be 
built at the west end of the Troy-Menands 
— Contracts for the work have been 
et. 


The second exhaustive circulation survey con- 
ducted by the Troy Record within the past 14 
months shows the same fact heretofore proved: 
The Troy Record has over three times the net 
paid circulation, in its territory, of any paper 
published or distributed in Troy. 


Total receipts of the Rensselaer County 
Clerk's office for 1933 were $110,252 more 
than for 1932, due to increase in fees from 
auto licenses and operators’ and chauffeurs’ 
permits. 


The Troy Record is the ONLY A. B. C. 
newspaper in Metropolitan Troy. 


Metropolitan Troy, by A. B. C. defini- 
tions, includes Troy, Watervliet, Cohoes, 
Green Island and Waterford, having a 
total population of 119,324—thoroughly 
dominated by The Troy Record. Circula- 
tion (A. B. C. Publisher’s statement 
9/30/33) 22,610. City Zone 78%, Trade 
Zone 18.4%, All Other 3.6%. Flat rate 
07. Representatives: Chas. H. Eddy 
Company. 
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Benton & Bowles Wedge In 


Next July the advertising agency of Ben- 
ton & Bowles will be five years old. Born 
at the peak of national prosperity, the copy 
on their first accounts did not appear until 
after the depression had begun. The pros- 
pects of getting more business from these 
or other sources became more remote. First 
six months’ billings hardly reached $25,- 
000. At the end of nine months the 
agency was virtually bankrupt. 

This year, however, barring acts of God, 
its billings will be $8,000,000. 

The reason has been not so much their 
ability to persuade six times as many sep- 
arate companies of their attributes as it has 
been to wedge further into the confidence 


W. B. Benton and C. B. Bowles 


of clients already served. Starting with a 
modest part of the advertising of such 
organizations as General Foods, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, Gold Dust and Bristol- 
Myers, they have consistently increased their 
share, by doing the smaller jobs well. 

William B. Benton and Chester B. 
Bowles both went to Yale, but not together. 
Bowles was in Sheffield Scientific School. 
Benton graduated in arts. They did not 
get to know one another—at least not well 
—until they were in the former George 
Batten Company. (Now part of BBDO.) 
Benton was head of Batten’s trade paper 
division; Bowles was one of the group copy 
heads. Other talented young men were 
breaking away from the comparative secur- 
ity of the larger agencies in those days and 
setting up solicitations of their own. Ben- 
ton and Bowles, both under 30 then, de- 
cided to try it themselves. 

Neither had yet solicited an account. 
Bowles called on Ralph Starr Butler, GF’s 
general advertising manager. 

Though Butler made no promises, he 
seemed to like the idea. He could recog- 
nize young talent and he wanted to give it 
a hand. With their savings and their faith, 
Benton and Bowles formed an advertising 
agency, in the Chanin building. 

A month later General Foods gave them 
Richard Hellmann’s mayonnaise, and, a 
short time later, Certo. It was not, of 
course, so simple as that. Benton & Bowles 
studied the problems of these products. 

The Certo study developed into a whale 
of a job. At the start it was just a piece 
of research work. Before it was finished 
it had become a national house-to-house 
investigation, and the report had run 533 
typed pages. From it Certo advertising has 
been written ever since. B & B people 
believe (and GF executives are inclined 
to support it) that the Certo survey set a 


new pace in consumer investigations. 

During 1931, the agency worked with 
Lehman Brothers, bankers, on some of their 
accounts—National Union Radio Corpora. 
tion, Adolf Gobel and Helena Rubinstein, 
Due to management changes, and the grow. 
ing depression, the agency decided to leave 
Wall Street (rather a dull place in that 
year) and go back to foods, and then 
drugs. In that year it acquired the Peter. 
nan insecticide from Bristol-Myers. 

The two best selling mayonnaises were 
Hellmann's in the East and Best Foods’, a 
division of Gold Dust Corporation, in the 
West. B & B, as you recall, had been 
handling Hellmann’s. Then on January 1, 
1932, GF and GD pooled their mayonnaises 
under Best Foods, 
Inc. Even though 
Gold Dust was on 
top in this set-up 
the entire account 
went to Benton & 
Bowles. 

And _ then, five 
months, later, Gen- 
eral Foods placed 
nine more of its ac- 
counts’ with _ this 
agency—trebling its 
volume _ overnight. 
These had not 
been solicited. They 
were offered by a 
satisfied customer. 

About this time Atherton W. Hobler, 
veteran vice-president and marketing expert 
with Erwin, Wasey, joined Benton & 
Bowles. The agency was incorporated then, 
with each of these three having equal in- 
terest. Hobler was ten years older than 
the others, with nearly a score of years of 
advertising and selling experience behind 
him. He is president of the agency now, 
Benton chairman of the board, and Bowles 
executive vice-president. 

Last year their wedge moved in a bit 
farther into Bristol-Myers to permit B & B 
to get Sal Hepatica as well. 

Next the wedge was reaching into Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet. It started inauspicious- 
ly enough in the spring of °33, with Cash- 
mere Bouquet soap. (At the same time 
Young & Rubicam was also sinking a wedge 
of its’ own in that direction, with the 
acquisition of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream and Colgate’s Shaving Cream.) And 
then, from its now-traditional policy of 
taking just a little and doing a big job 
with it, there came into the Benton & 
Bowles lap last November all the rest of 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet business. The 
fact that the Colgate group had recently 
won control of that company, and were 
making various changes in sales and ad- 
vertising policies, had something to do with 
the change. But just the same there were 
many other good agencies which might have 
won it—but who hadn't a wedge. 

Throughout the history the wedge ap- 
pears. B & B has acquired more Gold 
Dust business too. After Best Foods came 
Aristos, Ceresota and Hecker’s flour of 
Standard Milling Company, Gold Dust sub- 
sidiary. 

There are certain things of which the 
three owners of Benton & Bowles are espe- 
cially proud. With only six clients they 
rank abong the eight or nine largest agen- 


A. W. Hobler 
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cies in the country, today, and thus have 
probably the largest billing per client. 

B & B has been especially ingenious in 
dramatizing products through personalities. 
Their extensive use of the radio helped 
here. So did the development of other 
new media. Captain Henry became an able 
salesman for Maxwell House coffee; In- 
spector Post (one of the most successful 
cartoon strip campaigns) worked similarly 
for Post-Toasties, as did the package cut- 
outs for youngsters. Movie stars (allur- 
ingly slender) sold mayonnaise. 


New McGraw-Hill Setup 


Malcolm Muir, president of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, announces a new di- 
visional setup and three new vice-presi- 
dents. 

Glenn Griswold, recently publishing di- 
rector of Business Week, becomes a vice- 
president in charge of this publication, now 
a separate division. Mr. Griswold is a 
former editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, and financial editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. 

Willard Chevalier and L. F, Stoll are 
the other new v-p’s. Col. Chevalier, who 
has been publishing director of Engineer- 
ing News-Record and of Construction 
Methods, heads a new division embracing 
all the engineering and mining papers. Mr. 
Stoll, publishing director of Transit Journal 
and Bus Transportation, will have charge 
of all transportation, chemical and food 
magazines. 

James H. McGraw, Sr., chairman of the 
board, continues personally in charge of all 
electrical papers. 

Mason Britton is vice-president in charge 
of American Machinist, Product Engineer- 
ing, Power and Factory Management, and 
Henry G. Lord, vice-president for Textile 
World, a separate division. 


About People 


H. E. Perkins, for several years national 
advertising manager of the Scripps-Howard 
Pittsburgh Press, has been promoted to 
local display manager,’ and H. E. Mac- 
Manus, his predecessor, has joined the 
New York office of the Rodney Boone 
Organization. Frank Losch, formerly of 
the Indianapolis Times, has been made na- 
tional advertising manager. . . . Cyril B. 
Delgado, formerly of Printer’s Ink, New 
Outlook, and the Conde Nast Organization, 
has joined the advertising staff of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. . . . Marshall I. Hough is 
manager of the new business division at 
the Boston office of Badger & Browning. 
... Walter Z. Shafer has joined the Jersey 
City Printing Company as vice-president. 
-.. Gordon Manning, of Woman's World, 
announces proudly a 10 per cent increase 
i circulation and line rates. 


Modern’s New Promotion 


Alexander Stewart, the new promotion 
manager for the Dell Publishing Company, 
started his new job by releasing to adver- 
tiser and agency executives weekly mailings 
in gaily colored boxes of products adver- 
tised in Modern Magazines. Last week 
the mailing was on Castoria; we are hop- 
ing that a Packard will be next. 


Book Business 


_ Wallis Howe, Jr., formerly of the At- 
‘antic Monthly and the New York Evening 
Po t, 1S the publisher, editor and sole owner 
ot Book Business, a weekly newspaper for 
the book trade. A talking point is that it 
feprints without charge publishers’ book 
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advertising from the New York Evening 
Post, Philadelphia Record, and Camden 
Courier-Post, publications for which Howe 
acts as publishers’ representative for book 
advertising. The address is 75 West street, 
New York. 


Who Is Known Best— 
Sponsor or Artist? 


The amusement magazine, Variety, has 
conducted a series of straw vote tests in 
various cities to determine the number of 
people who are able to identify correctly 
the sponsors of 22 national radio pro- 
grams. Investigations made in Charlotte 
and Birmingham indicate that, on a per- 
centage basis, the sponsor is correctly 
named 34 times out of every 100, is 
wrongly named 5 times, and that 61 per 


cent say “do not know.” Apparently the 
longer a program is on the air, the more 
chance a sponsor has of getting accept- 
ance, for Amos 'n’ Andy’s sponsor has led 
in all of the Variety polls. 


To These Agencies: 


The National Biscuit Company (with the 
exception of Shredded Wheat, and the Pa- 
cific Coast) to McCann-Erickson, Inc. .. . 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., to Geyer- 
Cornell Company. Leslie-California 
Salt Company to J. Walter Thompson 
Company, and also the Western Sugar 
Refinery, for market and sales studies and 
analyses. . . Esquire and other maga- 
zines controlled by David A. Smart, to 
Maxon, Inc. . Florida Citrus Adver- 
tising Association to the Biow Company. 


IN SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The following is a reprint from the Springfield Evening Union 
of February 24, 1934: 


Big Employment haaieus 


Chiefly in Industry, Is 
Shown by Chamber Survey 


Nine Thousand More at Work Than Last March and 2500 Increase 
Over September—Statistics Based on 300 Employers—60 
Larger Concerns Have $50,000 Payroll Gain. 


Marked improvement in the employment situ- 
ation here, chiefly in industry, is shown in 
the periodic report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce released today. The statistics are from 
the Chamber’s survey during the last week in 
January of 300 employers in this area, who 
employ roughly 60 per cent of the district’s 
workers in a variety of lines. 


Half Way Back to Normal 


The figures show that in the last week in 
January there were approximately 2,500 more 
employes in the 300 reporting businesses than 
during the last week of September, the time 
of the last previous survey; nearly 7,400 more 
employes than during the corresponding week 
a year ago and 9,000 more employes than dur- 


since the survey was started in 1925. 

In addition to the employe statistics from 
the 300 concerns, the survey took payroll sta- 
tistics from 60 of the larger businesses. These 
showed that the 60 were distributing nearly 
$50,000 more per week in payrolls in January 
than they were in September. 

The number of employes on the payrolls of 
the 300 employers was more than 36,000, the 
highest figure since 1931. This figure is 
roughly half way back from the low point to 
what is considered normal for the 300 em- 
ployers. 

The payrolls of the 60 concerns reporting 
on that feature totaled $316,028 during the 
last week in January as compared with $268,109 
for the same 60 concerns during the last week 


ing the last week of March, the low point! in September, the last previous survey period. 


Advertise and sell now in the Western Massachusetts market of 


more than 600,000 people . . 


. a market which at “depression 


low” was in much better condition than the average elsewhere 


and which is now already well advanced in “recovery.” 


thoroughly by the 


SPRINGFIELD 


UNION REPUBLICAN 


Covered 


NEWSPAPERS 


DAILY NEWS 
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AN ADDRESS WITHOUT 
AN APOLOGY 


N © VISITOR to New York, nor permanent resident here, 
need ever apologize to friends nor indulge in self-recrimina- 
tion for selecting 12 East 86th Street as a home address in 


this metropolis. 


Ideal location in the select Metropolitan Museum— 


Central Park—Fifth Avenue center yet only 15 minutes 


from shops and theatres. 


Apartments, furnished or unfurnished, with dining 


alcoves and fully equipped kitchens (not serving pantries) ; 


also transient accommodations from $4 daily. 


on request. 


Booklet F 


rovoon 


12 EAST 86" ST.-++*NEW YORK 
A TES ce AMI 


_| 


BE NEAR 
EVERYTHING 


FEW minutes walk from 
the Capitol, White House, 
Shopping and Theatre Districts, the 
Harrington Hotel offers unexcelled 
accommodations in modern hotel 


service at $2.CO up single. 


Sample Rooms $ 


. . Best selection and 300 

most convenient ROOMS £ OO 
Sample Rooms in AND 
city, UP 


HARRINGTON 


ELEVENTH AND “E” STREETS NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Douglas C. Shaffer 


Manager 


Harrington Mills 


President 


OAil 
LINCOLN 


44th TO 45th STS. AT 8th AVE. - NEW YORK 


Cnjey & 


STAR HOTEL 


in New York 


& for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 5th 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


* for DINING...3 restaurants 
to choose from—coffee room, 
tavern grill, main dining room. 
Breakfast from 30c Luncheon/from65c 
Dinner from 85c 

* for RECREATION...69 fine 
theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
from Broadway...4 short blocks 
to Madison Square Garden. 


% for QUIET SLEEP... 32 stor- 
ies of fresh air and sunshine 
high above the street noises. 


1400 large rooms...each with 
bath {tub and shower} servidor 
and radio. 


SINGLE from $2.50 
DOUBLE from $3.50 


Special Rates for Longer Periods 
Send for booklet "M”’ 


JOHN T. WEST, 
General Manager 


Straight-edge Razors 
Cut Into Safeties’ Sales, 
Investigation Reveals 


Three thousand men in thirty-eight 
cities were recently interviewed by 
Major Market Newspapers, Inc., for 
the purpose of learning their choice 
in razors. 

The investigation went into the use 
of old-fashioned straight razors, safety 
razors, the types of blades used, where 
blades were purchased—likes and dis. 
likes in shaving. 

Of the men questioned in Louis. 
ville, Kentucky, 100 per cent used 
safety razors. Of those interviewed 
in Nashville, only a few miles away, 
36.7 per cent stuck to the old-style 
razors. 

Cities ranking highest in the use 
of safeties, after Louisville, were Bal. 
timore, 98.6 per cent; Oklahoma City, 
96.8 per cent; Milwaukee, 96.5 per 
cent; New Orleans, 96.0 per cent. 

Other cities where many clung to 
the old-time blade are Worcester, 
Mass., 22.2 per cent; Toledo, Ohio, 
21.3 per cent; Minneapolis, 18.5 per 
cent; Lincoln, Nebraska, 18.5 per 
cent. 

Users of the old, straight blades 
gave these reasons for their prefer- 
ence: 

Better, cleaner, quicker shaves, 36.2 
per cent; dislike for safety razors, 24.9 
per cent; never tried safety razors, 
11.5 per cent; too expensive (cost of 
blades), 10.6 per cent; because they 
cut, nicked or scratched the face, 8.7 
per cent; found them inconvenient, 
3.4 per cent. 

When the answers of all the par- 
tisans of safety razors were checked, 
it was found that they used 34 dif- 
ferent brands of razors and 105 
brands of blades were mentioned. 

Out, of 2,833 users the ten brands 
most used were: Gillette, 991; Gem, 
637; Probak, 481; AutoStrop, 232; 
Segal, 88; Ever-Ready, 84; Durham 
Duplex, 78; Star, 71; Rolls, 44; 
Schick, 38. 

Inguiry as to where blades were 
purchased developed these facts (in 
percentages) : 

Drug stores, 79.9; cigar stores, 4.8; 
department stores, 4.4; five-and-tens, 
3.8; groceries, 1.4; peddlers, 1.2. 

Twenty per cent of the users said 
that they used their blades not more 
than three days; 63 per cent, not 
more than a weck. 

Sixty-five per cent of those ques- 
tioned said they shaved every day and 
26 per cent every other day. A few 
said “once a week.” 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
hooklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Columbia Finds Summer 
Audience Near Par 


According to a survey made by the Ross 
Federal Service in 86 cities for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, more people will 
listen to the radio this Summer than lis- 
tened at the peak of the winter season of 
1932-1933. 

The first nation-wide study ever made of 
vacation habits, and vacation listening, dis- 
closes that 62 out of every 100 radio 
families plan to take some kind of vacation 
this year, and for an average of 13.3 days. 
Forty-six per cent will take vacations dur- 
ing July and August. 

Only 10 out of every 100 radio families 
will be away during any average fortnightly 
period of July and August, and of the 
families which were away 80 per cent will 
remain in the radio audience. Three out 
of every 10 will take radios with them on 
vacations, and five will enjoy the use of a 
radio where they spend their vacations. 

It is estimated that there will be on 
July 1, 1934, 18,000,000 radio families 
and that 17,730,000 will be available as 
listeners during any two-week period dur- 
ing the Summer. As of January, 1931, the 
number of radio families was 14,357,000. 

The figures quoted above are taken from 
a very impressive brochure prepared by the 
Columbia System under the title, “A Larger 


Metal Displays 


That Spotlight 
Your Merchandise 


We not only manufacture 
but design and create dis- 
plays in metal that sell 
your merchandise. No obli- 
gations for our suggestions. 


L.F. GRAMMES & SONS, Inc. 350 Union St. Allentown,Pa. 


PHOTOSTAT S 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


MaRcH 1, 1934 


42 Broadway 33West 42% St 8SOMaiden Lene | 


Family Audience in 1934.” To get a 
copy address the company at 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Farmer to Farmer Selling 
in the Country Gentleman 


In the advertising columns which sell 
farms, livestock, dairy cattle, baby chicks 
and other farm products, national adver- 
tisers have a certified entree to buying 
power for their own products. A newly 
published brochure, “Farmer to Farmer 
Selling,” cites proof of sales over periods 
of years, from country and livestock classi- 
fied advertisers. Considerable satisfaction 
is expressed as to the quality of the busi- 
ness produced. Write to Charles C. Rees, 
The Country Gentleman, Philadelphia. 


Direct Mail Tactics 
That Win Business 


Highly recommended to all sales execu- 
tives, promotion managers, and advertising 
managers is this latest book on selling by 
the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
Into some sixty pages of a pocket-size vol- 
ume titled “Selling Tactics that Win Busi- 
ness,” have been packed suggestions based 
on experience of many successful businesses. 

Naturally the importance as well as the 
method involved in the use of the addresso- 
graph and the multigraph are brought out 
in certain chapters. But the book is edited 
for the man who is responsible for sales, 
no matter how small or how large the 
business. The editors have succeeded ad- 
mirably in remembering that the addresso- 
graph and the multigraph are important 
only as firms use direct mail selling. Con- 
sequently, the material throughout is pre- 
sented to show the necessity for a selling 


plan based on analyses of the product and 
the market, then the need for continuous 
sales promotion, and finally, direct mail as 
an essential part of this program. While 
some of this material will have a familiar 
ring to the grizzled veteran, its value to 
this same g.v. will lie in the marginal no- 
tations he'll probably make—'‘That’s an 
idea we had two years ago. Wonder what 
happened to it. Dig it out and put it to 
work.” 

Write for your copy—no charge—to W. 
K. Page, General Sales Manager, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Selling the New Money Market 


Household Magazine which serves the 
territory covered by the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT-Ross Federal Surveys in this issue, 
has released an interesting and condensed 
resume of the small town market and 
Household’s standing in it. The economic 
comeback in small cities is so amazing that 
many alert merchandisers are revising their 
quota upwards. The booklet may be secured 
by addressing Household Magazine, at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Name Plates 


Millions of dollars are spent annually 
in advertising to make people conscious of 
certain names and trademarks,—and_ then 
frequently part of that money is wasted 
because the article itself has no easily dis- 
tinguishable mark or the mark used looks 
cheap or wears off quickly. L. F. Grammes 
& Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pennsylvania, have 
prepared a very helpful booklet called 
‘Name Plates’? which analyzes what makes 
cerain plates good and gives a handy 
check-list of suggestions for preparing 
plates. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


FOR SALESMEN ANYWHERE 


TWENTY-FOUR-WORD CLASSIFIED AD IN 
24 Big Sunday newspapers, $15. 1934 AD-GUIDE 
showing classified and display rates of leading 
newspapers and magazines, mailing lists, etc., free. 
CHICAGO UNION ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
(Estab. 1900), 24 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by «4 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details 
ay bs BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MARKETING MAN WHO HAS A GOOD JOB 


now wants a better one—one where he can apply | 


all of the experience he has learned in 11 years of 
marketing and ———s work. In his present 
connection his judgment has been sharpened by 5 


LONDON, Eng 


| a free lance in search of work. 


= GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


years of developing the marketing and _ statistical 
department for an organization selling a large fam- 
ily of products throughour the U. S. A. His 
studies of purchasing power, marketing methods, 
establishing territories and more efficient routing 
of salesmen have resulted in marked reductions in 
sales costs for his present employer. He has had 
3 years of experience as an Advertising Manager, 
and knows how to correlate the advertising with 
the complete marketing program. He is experi- 
enced in layout, typography, printing processes; he 
is a clear and forceful writer of advertising copy, 
reports, and articles. University graduate, 35, 
married. Address Box 402, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, 27, COLLEGE-TRAINED IN 
business procedure, wishes an opportunity in sales 
department of growing organization. This man is 
alert, aggressive in his thinking, and is sure he 
belongs in the selling field. He has had four years 
of business experience since leaving school, possesses 
imagination, ability and thoroughness, and desires 
training for responsible merchandising duties. New 
York Lclen preferred. Address Box 404, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y 


BEING NEITHER YOUNG NOR BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, am now 
Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


HE FUTURE OF THE PROFIT SYSTEM! Per- 
OO ers there is no bigger issue before the country 
than that of whether. the profit system is to remain 
with us or to be replaced. 


Most business men who fear 
the influence of socialistic or communistic minds in Wash- 
The tax 
structure of the United States depends almost completely 
on the success of the profit system. Hence, should the Ad- 
ministration swing too far to the right insofar as the profit 
system is concerned, it would overthrow itself. ‘‘Red” 
thinking in the capitol does not mean the Administration 
intends to desert the profit system. . Business men 
often worry because of their own hesitation in accepting 
evolutionary trends in the matter of industrial control and 
planning. They battle so hard that when dislodged from 
status quo they erroneously imagine the alternative is com- 
munism. . . . Donald R. Richberg, general counsel of 
NRA, recently restated some NRA philosophy as follows: 
“It was to organize industrial enterprises for a united 
advance in employment and production so that by an in- 
creasing exchange of products between industrial workers 
themselves and between reviving agriculture and reviving 
industry, the standards of living and the average well-being 
throughout the nation might be advanced. .. . Doctri- 
naires often assume that natural economic forces create 
economic conditions regardless of what human beings may 
devise, whereas economic conditions are the product of 
the political and industrial machineries of cooperation 
which human beings develop. . . . Umder our accepted 
plan the final responsibility for decisions of vast public 
concern lay with the owners and directors of large in- 
dividual enterprises. These groups had no direct or ac- 
cepted responsibility for the public welfare; and under 
the law they were permitted, and by self-interest they were 
commanded, to regulate the volume of production and con- 
sumption and the distribution of goods and service pri- 
marily for the purpose of producing the largest possible 
profits for the fewest people. ... Russia, Italy, Germany 
and other nations have found it necessary to coordinate the 
production and exchange of goods through the exercise of 
dictatorial powers by the State. Our constitution forbids 
such a political control of industry; and the traditions and 
current of American life and thought are all opposed to 
such a program. Wherefore we are seeking to devise a 
new variety of industrial self-government, as another great 
contribution to civilization. ... The tories and the ultra- 
radicals within our borders will do their best to make our 
efforts fail—the first group because they feel we are going 
too far in the direction of public restraints upon individual 
freedom—the second group because they feel we are not 
going far enough. ... If one can once get this view- 
point clearly in mind, it is much easier to understand 
what is going on and why the profit system will survive. 
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ington lose sight of one very important point. 


mn t 


UGWELL OR NO TUGWELL: The latest te. 
vise of the Copeland-Tugwell Bill, which revise 


came out of the long conference President Roose. 
velt held with Professor Tugwell and Senator Copeland, 
seems to be vastly more acceptable to publishers and ad. 
vertising interests. Satisfaction comes chiefly from having 
made the proposed law more workable on a practical basis, 
more equitable, and more encouraging to individual 
enterprise through the substitution of a minimum standard 
for the originally proposed inclusion of A, B, C and D 
grades. ... But the whole battle of advertising regula. 
tion is not confined to the Copeland-Tugwell Bill. .. . 
Many of the individual codes contain provisions and regu- 
lations with respect to advertising which go far beyond 
anything hitherto in effect. In some of the codes the actual 
provisions parallel almost word for word the so-called 
“Tugwell language,” originally used in the Tugwell Bill. 
In the Label Regulations already adopted by the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration, the principle of grading 
is already clearly established in that gin is defined as either 
compound gin (synthetic to you) or distilled (distilled, 
double distilled or triple distilled to you) and whiskey is 
divided into four types, i.e., straight, blended, spirit and 
imitation. It is expected that the Advertising Regula- 
tions of the Federal Alcohol Control Administration in 
the liquor field will follow similar lines. . . . Various 
consumers’ organizations are still very much on the job 
fighting for ever more stringent advertising regulations. 
The brain trusts of individual universities and many or- 
ganizations of women are spending much time on this 
whole subject of advertising representations and the effect 
of their efforts over a longer period of time is almost cer- 
tain to lead to greater and greater control in advertising 
copy. ... SALES MANAGEMENT does not believe in be- 
ing a kill-joy, but it does believe in facing the facts. We 
think that advertising has got to be debunked in its ows 
interest and that looking back over the past ten years and 
including in no uncertain terms the last three years, there 
is still much room for amputation. ... We do not look 
upon the question so much from the standpoint of adver- 
tising laws and advertising regulations as we do from the 
standpoint of sales success for the individual manufacturer. 
The temper of the people and the trend of the times 
demand that individual manufacturers, for purely prac- 
tical and selfish reasons, steer their manufacturing policies, 
their sales policies and their advertising policies along those 
lines which stick very close to what may be described as 
unadulterated truth, unadulterated facts and avoidance of 
that kind of romanticizing which can be burst like a bubble, 
thus destroying confidence and 
respect—two factors which are Si (| 
of utmost importance to the “T1 | 
future of profitable _ sales. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


But, perhaps her greatest service to manufacturers is to 
furnish them with tangible, /iving proof of the power ot 
constant, consistent advertising. 


For she, herself, is a product of persistent publicity ...a 
result of thousands of columns by her and about her in the 
Los Angeles Examiner and the San Francisco Examiner; 
of hundreds of hours in front of microphones; of scores 
of conventions and “home economic schools,” sponsored 
by these two papers. 


As a result Prudence Penny is an inseparable part of life 
in thousands upon thousands of California families. She 
is accepted, believed, welcomed. 


If you make a food or household product, and it has 
never felt the power of the merchandising pressure of the 
Examiners exerted in its behalf, it is high time that you 
asked the nearest Boone Man for facts. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMIN. 


Basic Paper of the * * 7 7 » 


NORTHERN California Market 


One hundred fifty-two cities and towns whose distributing and jobbing capital 
is San Francisco and whose Basic merchandising influence upon its 725,000 families 
is the SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER. 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
MARCH 15, 1934 


The Human Side 


Where in Hell's 


When an oil burner company gives away coal shovels as a 
sales-getter, that’s something. The Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation, of Bloomington, Illinois, ran a coupon in the Chicago 
Evening American on January 20 offering to give a coal shovel 
free to any home-owner who heated his residence with coal if he'd 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


My Shovel? 


The idea was to get a list of coal shovelers. Each shovel was 
delivered in person by a salesman who inspected the furnace. 
Each shovel carried a message, branded in, remindful that oil 


burners end shoveling. 


It is assumed that every time the recipient of the gift shovels 
coal he sees the message and moans because he is a shovel-slave. 
The coupons poured in by the thousands. 


The advertisement, a full page, was run on a Saturday. On 
Monday 1,758 coupons came in; on Tuesday, 1,113 more. By 
February 7 a total of 4,682 had been received. That day a second 
advertisement appeared. More thousands. 


To get salesmen to deliver the shovels an advertisement for men 
was run. This brought 132 replies and 76 men were put to work. 
That made jobs; employment. 


The free shovel advertisement was run in the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune on February 18. The gift applied to all points 
in Iowa where the Oil-O-Matic company had dealers. Results? 
Within a few days coupons came back calling for more than 
7,500 shovels—from all over the state. 


The campaign then was swung to the Baltimore territory. It 
appeared over the name of Hockschild, Kohn & Company, Balti- 
more dealer. In two days more than 3,000 people sent coupons 
calling for shovels. 


Every recipient of a shovel is asked for the names of friends 
or neighbors who might be prospects for oil burners. In_ this 
way between four and five prospects were secured for each shovel 
given away. 


With the prospects in hand, the sales force in all areas tested 
out were increased from 200 to 400 per cent. The 
stir the offer created is indicated by the opening 
paragraph in a letter to C. U. Williams, from Frank 

Deel, vice-president, Carbon Coal Company, Des 
Moines. He wrote: 


‘There are coupons in my whiskers, 
my hair, coupons in my dreams, coupons everywhere, 7 
and each and every coupon-sender from the mansion 
to the hovel keeps singing in my ear. ‘When in the 
hell do I get my shovel?’ 


The life of the coupon is indicated by the fact 
that on the tenth day after publication in Des Moines 
280 coupons were received. Mr. Williams said to 
SALES MANAGEMENT: 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, except in 


first, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, 
advance. 
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The Shovel Brigade it. 


Entered as second-class matter Jume 1, 1928 at the Post Office, N. 


“There has been no unfavorable reaction in any manner whatso- 
ever and we are better pleased with this than any other piece 
of advertising that we have ever attempted.” 


An advertising man on the Chicago Evening American js 
credited with originating the idea. Mr. Williams, in giving that 
publication credit, added: 


“It took nerve to try it, but we have prospects enough to keep 
our salesmen busy for the next six months. Until the follow-up 
sales campaign is complete, however, the full evidence of real 


value cannot be produced.” 


John Bull Gives "Em Breakfast 


Associated British Railways, Inc., is an organization for the 
promotion of travel by rail in the British Isles. In addition t 
arranging inexpensive tours to the Shakespeare Country, the wild 
Hielands, the Lake District and other tourist's delights, the as- 
sociation has ready a variety of trips to the Continent. 


“Buy British’’ is, however, a favorite slogan of John Bull, 
so, very subtly, the itinerary has a note to this effect: 


“The fare includes room and three meals a day including 
breakfast of meat and eggs in Great Britain and Ireland. On the 
Continent breakfast will consist of rolls and coffee.” 


On the one hand the tourist is offered visions of Wiltshire ham, 
Oxford marmalade, Yarmouth bloaters, toasted crumpets, scones 
and perhaps collops of Scotch venison. Against that array, which 
should make any gourmet “thank God for the room inside him,” 
the Continent beckons with a mere coffee and rolls. 


And some folks say John Bull is not a go-getter salesman. 


“This Is the Manager Calling” 


A sales manager of a large organization that sells homes on 
the instalment plan has, at the head of every day’s program for 
himself, the same order. It reads: “Check three to five prospects 
today.” 


This man in so doing selects from his salesmen’s reports three 
to five names of prospective buyers. He phones each in turn. 

“What I discover,” he says, “amazes me. 

“There are rare instances, of course, when I find that a salesman 
has reported calling on a prospect when he never made such a 
call. This, however, is not the real object of the call. 


“Invariably I find that prospects are flattered when the sales 
manager himself displays interest in them. In each instance | 
merely inquire whether the salesman has given all necessary in- 
formation and has left the prospect with a clear, concise, and 
logical appreciation of the service we are offering. It has been 
found in certain districts that a conscientious, hard-working sales- 
man who has called on a prospect two or three 
times has, through some unfortunate handicap, left 
in that buyer’s mind only a confused jumble of facts 
which did nothing to clarify the proposition in th: 
customer's mind. 


“On discovering a condition of this kind, I immed 
iately see that the prospect secures a clearer concep 
tion of what we are doing, and, second, I immediate]; 
begin a period of coaching that will enable tl 
salesman to do a better job in the future. 


“Again, a checkup of this kind often reveals that 
the particular salesman calling on the prospect needs 
help on technical details, and is ashamed to confess 
These. checkup calls give me, therefore, a pretty 
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Junior Morton is a smart lad. Most 
boys, these days, are smart lads. They’re 
“in the know” about a great many things, 
as are their sisters. If these children, who 
purchase only a small part of the family 
groceries, know what they want, how in 
the world can a retailer succeed in fore- 
ing strange and unadvertised brands upon 
their mothers? The answer is, Mr. Manu- 
facturer, he can’t succeed. 


Every retailer acts as a salesman for the 
manufacturer. If you, as a manufacturer, 
don’t advertise in the Chicago American, 
you chop off 450,000 families from his 
prospect list—more than half of the total 
number. Now, after all, is such a set-up 
fair to these men? Is it good business? 


This is no day and age to ask miracles 
from retailers, busy with a thousand and 
one items. They haven’t the time, no less 
But give them your support 
in the American, which they rightfully 
deserve as your representatives, and you'll 
get their support. And working together, 
you'll both make money. 


the power. 


The American has the largest evening 
circulation in Chicago. It is comprised of 
families like the Mortons — nice, intelli- 
gent, honest families—the kind of people 
who are flattered in political speeches. 
Tell them about your products; they’re 
young enough to change their minds 
about merchandise. But, by the same 
token, they’re much too modern to guess 
about anything. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


National Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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clear idea as to which men are doing the best selling job. 


“This item of rechecking is so important that I would advise 
other sales executives to try it out, make it a systematic part of 
each day’s program, and neglect it for no other item which may 
come to their desks.” : 


Morticians Say It With Roses and Radio 


Trade promotion in the mortuary business has its peculiarities. 
James J. Moran & Sons, of Decatur, Illinois, does it with roses 
and broadcasts . . . invites people into its funeral parlor five even- 
ings every week to hear a program of organ and vocal music that 
goes on the air over a local station. Twice a week everyone 
present is given a rosebud. 


The late James J. Moran, founder of the business, had the idea 
back in 1926. Broadcasting from funeral parlors wasn’t common 
then. He wanted to try it, but didn’t live to see the plan work 
out. His sons, Louis A. and Ambrose, started it February 2, 1932. 
Roses and broadcasts have continued ever since. Passing out the 
buds at the end of the program gives the Morans a chance to get 
acquainted with a great many people. That's the life of the 
funeral parlor business. 


The whole object of the broadcast method of advertising is to 
say to Decatur and surrounding towns: “When you think of us, 
think of us as a friend.” 


The Royal Road to Sales Success 


The editor of The Royal Standard, house organ for the Royal 
Typewriter Company, has been running a “sales forum” in which 
the company’s representatives compete for a $5 prize for the 
best answer to some important problem of sales technique. 


The most recent problem was this: “Suppose you were a sales- 
man starting in a new territory. List ten things that you would do 
in beginning your work and developing your business.” 


Salesman H. C. Conary, of Boston, the winner, came through 
with this—and it can be applied to dozens of other lines of busi- 
ness: 


“1. 1 would start at a certain point and make a quick, but com- 
plete canvass of the entire territory. 


“2. I would not omit a single office, regardless of size or 
appearance. 


“3. I would not solicit one section of territory, then another; 
but would attend one street at a time, making notes of parties I 
was unable to see and make return calls on them before start- 
ing on the next street. 


“4. I would keep a complete record on the first canvassing of 
my territory of all concerns who, although not ready to purchase at 
present, seemed interested; also, note those offices which had 
typewriters which should be traded in, and obtain serial numbers 
whenever possible, and make a return call on these parties inside 
of ninety days. 


“5. I would plan my work; having no interference for morn- 
ings that I planned straight canvassing; then leaving afternoons 
for return calls and appointments. 


"6. I would demonstrate my typewriter at every possible op- 
portunity. 


“7. I would place as many typewriters on examination as | 
could in an intelligent way. 


“g. Except under certain conditions I would not leave examina- 
tions out over four days. This gives the prospect sufficient time 
to thoroughly try out the typewriter and, then at that time, if he 
does not purchase, he will not after a ten-day trial period. 


“9. I would try and make friends with every prospect I came 
in contact with on my calls, answering all questions truthfully, 
never under any occasion losing control of my temper and I would 
avoid knocking my competitors. 


“10. I would see that my personal appearance was at the best.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending March 15, 1934: 


A group of men 
who spent several 


Business Will days in Washing- 
ton recently, during 


Climb the Hil] which time they 


called on practically 

every key man in 
the Administration, made this report to their associates 
when they returned: 


“We found a high degree of modesty, an earnestness, 
open-mindedness and intensive application to problems at 
hand shared by literally every man we called on. It was 
apparent everywhere that the President is keeping a re- 
markably firm grip on every branch of the Government 
and on the administration of every phase of his program. 


“We sensed a quiet confidence in most quarters that 
business certainly will climb the hill this year. Affirmations 
of the intent of administrators not to carry their work to 
the point where Government will be permanently en- 
trenched in private business were sufficiently numerous to 
make plausible the conviction that, however. socially minded 
the present administration may be, it is not yet seriously 
contemplating crossing the bridge from the economic state 
that we have known under the capitalistic system to that 
which we would find on the other side under a straight 
or even a modified socialistic system. 


“In our opinion, the real test of the administration's 
policies will come in midyear, when private business must 
pick up its load and carry on if continued heavy Govern- 
ment expenditures, to make work and to feed citizens, are 
to be eliminated. In the event that the Government has 
to continue spending at the rate of anything like a billion a 
month, it seems hardly conceivable that we shall regain 
prosperity under conditions resembling those which have 
obtained during prosperous periods in the past.” 


e @e e Smoking seems to be far more an ingrained 
habit in this country than drinking. The Government's 
internal revenue collections on the total liquor, wine and 
beer taxes in January approximated $23,000,000, while the 
collections from cigarette taxes totaled $34,508,175. We 
haven’t dropped soft drinks either: Coca-Cola suffered from 
beer competition in 1933, but its net earnings for the 
year were higher than for the previous year. 


eee f minimum prices are set in codes, it is likely 
that the price fixing will be held constitutional, as indicated 
by the Supreme Court decision in the New York State 
milk case. On the other hand, Judge John P. Nields, 
sitting in the Federal Court at Wilmington, Delaware, held 
last month that a retailer who buys his goods outright 
has the right to sell at any price which yields a reason- 
able profit to himself, even though the price paid is less 
than the price the manufacturer seeks to maintain in all 
retail sales. (See also page 250.) 


© @ e The survey of conditions at the close of the 
new Administration’s first year disclosed no grass growing 
On city streets. The grass is even being trampled out in 
many so-called Florida ‘‘cities’” laid out in the heyday of 
the boom. 
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Preliminary figures of February 
business indicate that the rising 
trend was continued. The Irving 


Business 
. Fisher Index of Business Condi- 
Sign Posts tions for the month show it to 


be 47.9 per cent below his “nor- 
mal’’ index as against 48.9 per 
cent below in January. 
e@ ee AA year ago this time most banks were closed 
and business was disorganized and chaotic. Comparisons 
of March business this year with last should, therefore, be 
discounted. 

Prices: As of March 12, the Irving Fisher All-Com- 
modity Index stood at a new high of 74.5 per cent of 
the 1926 normal. The purchasing power of the wholesale 
dollar is now down to 134.3 as against the high a year 
ago of 181.7. 

Construction: Engineering construction awards in Feb- 
ruary exceeded the same month a year ago by 31 per cent, 
according to figures compiled by Exgineering News-Record. 
The weekly rate in February, for all types of both con- 
struction and engineering awards, was below the January 
average due to a drop in Federal appropriations for build- 
ings and roads. 

Steel Production: Mills on the whole are operating at 
nearly 50 per cent capacity, with a few which specialize 
in automotive steel operating at 100 per cent. February 
output more than doubled 1933 production. 

Automotive: February employment in the industry was 
the largest since September, 1929, and the New York 
Journal of Commerce estimates that production in March 
may reach 300,000 units, a gain of more than 25 per cent 
over February. 

Retail Sales: February department store sales were 16 
per cent greater than a year ago; chain store sales in- 
creased 15 per cent; the range running from A & P’s 5.2 
per cent increase to Montgomery Ward's 52.2 per cent. 
Montgomery Ward’s mail-order division gained 80.7 per 
cent. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


The Commissioner of Jurors in New York 
County says that his barometer of business reg- 
isters “clear and fair for the future.” Only 40 
per cent of the jurors called are willing to serve. 
During the last three or four years the condition 
was different. Thousands of men called at the 
courts to ask to be put on jury lists. 
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@ e@ e Figures for the first ten days of March indicate 
that department store business was up by 25 per cent or 
more. 

Bank Debits: February showed a gain of 13.3 per cent 
over last year. March comparisons will be impossible 
because of bank closings last year. 

Employment: The sharpest mid-winter seasonal gain in 
New York State factory employment since 1915 took place 
from the middle of January to the middle of February. 
Employment advanced 5.8 per cent, and the increase in 
total factory payrolls was 6.2 per cent. 

Car Loadings: Topping the 600,000 mark for the first 
time since the week ending November 4, freight car load- 
ings for the seven days ending March 3 totaled 604,137 
cars—a gain of 30,766 cars over the preceding week, and 
a gain of 122,929 cars over the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Business Failures: Insolvencies in February were the 
lowest in number and amount for any month in several 
years. As compared with last year, there were 1,049 fail- 
ures, as against 2,378 last February. 


Where Sales 
Will Be Best next month: Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oregon and Washington. 


The Brookmire Sales 
Map indicates that busi- 
ness in these states will 
be better than the nation 
as a whole during the 


@ e e Individual cities offering the best sales pros- 
pects, as estimated by Brookmire, include: Akron, Albany, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, New York, 
New Bedford, Newark, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Oregon, Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Syracuse, Tulsa, and Youngstown. 


@ @ e During one of the February weeks, the Chevro- 
let Motor Company reached a new all-time high in em- 
ployment, when direct company payrolls totaled 56,545 
people. . . . The Ford output for the quarter is estimated 
at 233,000 units as against only 76,000 last year. 

The largest single shipment of Pontiac cars ever made 
to Kansas City—a solid trainload of forty cars—left the 
factory last week, consigned to W. V. Wood, Inc., the 
distributor there. Sales in the Kansas City zone are run- 
ning well over 100 per cent ahead of last year. 


@ e@ e Apparently the Electric Refrigeration Bureau 
set its January sales quota too high on household models, 
for the group of companies making up the Association sold 
only 87.1 per cent of their quota that month. They were 
still further behind in January last year—in fact, for the 
first half of the year—but closed 1933 with the biggest 
volume on record. 


@ e@ e The hotel and restaurant business continues to 
reflect the increased commercial travel and the helpful 
boost given by Repeal. Restaurant sales were up 35 per cent 
in February over last year; room sales 10 per cent, and 
the increase was the largest monthly increase on record. 
The largest combined room and restaurant business took 


place in Washington, Detroit, New York and Chicago (not 
including resort hotels). 


A tabulation made by the 
National City Bank of New 


Corporation York of 810 statemens o 

" companies engaged in vari- 
Profits ous lines of industry and 
trade, and having an aggre. 
gate worth of $14,000.000,. 
000 shows combined net profit, less deficits, of approxi- 
mately $441,000,000 in 1933, as contrasted with a net 
deficit of $46,000,000 in 1932 for the same companies, 
Thirty-seven different industrial groups were covered in the 
analysis, of which twenty had deficits in 1932 and only nine 
in 1933. The automotive industry made the most startling 
recovery with nine companies earning more than $90,000.- 
000 last year as against total net losses of $14,000,000 
the preceding year. 


e@ e@ e The General Electric Company has increased its 
quarterly dividend from 10 cents a share to 15 cents, and 
the directors’ report says that because business and earnings 
are increasing, more people employed and the earnings of 
all employees increased, the stockholders should also share 
in the improvement. A profit-sharing plan for all em- 
ployees is recommended. 


e e e According to a compilation made by the Pvo- 
gressive Grocer, total food and grocery sales, through all 
types of outlets in 1933 amounted to $14,000,000,000, a 
reduction of approximately one-third from the $20,000,- 
000,000 in 1929. Sales for independent food and grocery 
outlets last year amounted to $6,200,000,000, and sales for 
chain stores, $2,610,000,000. 


During the 
first ten days 
Flash Reports from in’ Mc 
department 
Here and There © *tres an: 
women’s 
specialty 
shops in New York City, Brooklyn and Newark gained 
from 40 to 100 per cent over 1933 in dollar volume. 
e e e February building permits in Philadelphia were 
three times the total of last year. Wholesale dry goods 
houses report sales as high as 50 per cent over last year 


and retail department store sales at practically the 1931 
levels. 


@ e e For the week ending March 9, department store 
sales in Cleveland were up 93 per cent over the similar 
period last year, and the number of transactions up 23 
per cent. 


@ e@ e The index of employment of 100 representative 
concerns in Cleveland is at the highest figure since Au 
gust, 1930. 


@ @ e In Dallas the most optimistic business outlook 
in four years is reported by the Southwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board which held a meeting last week. Of 29 
staple commodities contributing the bulk of the freight 
movement of the Southwest, 23 show a material gain over 
last year. 


e@ e e Advertising lineage in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles papers has jumped sharply, and most of the large 
Coast newspapers are showing big gains over the same 
period last year. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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(About This Survey: The survey you 
are reading now is the answer to more 
than a score of suggestions from subscrib- 
ets. How have you liked the surveys 
printed to date? How could they be made 
more helpful—to you? We shall welcome 
your comments and  suggestions——THE 
EDITORS. ) 


HE heads of nearly 90 per cent 
of American families are now 
| employed; 44.6 per cent of all 
families have more money to 
spend now than a year ago; 84.8 per 
cent of them prefer advertised to un- 
known brands; only 45 per cent think 
that advertised brands, quality being 
equal, cost more than the non-adver- 
tised kind. These are some of the 
conclusions reached in a nation-wide 
consumer survey made the last ten 
days in February by the Ross Federal 
Service for SALES MANAGEMENT. 

During the last three years nearly 
four out of every ten people switched 
from a drug or grocery brand they 
had been using to a cheaper brand. 
The trend now is back toward quality. 
Coffee and cigarettes saw the most 
switching to cheaper products; face 
powders and toilet soaps the least. 
There was less switching toward the 
lower-priced products in drugs than in 
groceries. 

The survey touched more than 1,500 
consumers in 23 states, with every sec- 
tion of the country included. The vast 
majority of interviews were with 
women—either in their homes or in 
stores while they were shopping. The 
cities covered were all independent 
marketing centers, with an average 
population above 10,000. The Ross 
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The Consumer 
Goes to Market- 
with What and 
for What? 


The sixth of a series of retailer 
and consumer market investiga- 
tions made exclusively for Sales 
Management by the Ross Federal 
Service, Inc., New York. 


investigators attempted to give us a 
fair cross-section out of the in- 
numerable strata composing America’s 
population cake. Funeral directors— 
and interior decorators, newspaper 
reporters and YMCA secretaries, sea 
captains and bankers, were among 
those whose wives were questioned by 
the Ross men. 

Janitors, CWA_ workers, unem- 
ployed steamfitters, presidents of great 
corporations, proprietors of one-arm 
lunchrooms and owners of four-car 
garages joined with salesmen, clerks, 
carpenters, farmers and miners in an- 
swering the questions either directly, 
or more often through their wives. 
One woman called herself a “wealthy 
widow,” while another gave her oc- 
cupation as ‘‘separated,” although she 
owned to having more money to spend 
than a year ago. 

From the standpoint of the market- 
ing executive, one of the most valuable 
points uncovered was the number of 
families which have more money to 
spend than a year ago. There are 
plenty of statistics available about the 
increased purchasing power of the 
country—bank debits are up so much, 
and tax collections a different so much 
—but we believe that we are printing 
herewith the first information which 
tells how many people have more 
money to spend, and who those peo- 
ple are. Who has made the best come- 
back, the farmer or the white-collared 
worker—the merchant or the skilled 
laborer? Five people said, “hell, no!” 
when asked if they had more money 
to spend, but a logger in Spokane’s 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


—She usually hung 
on to her face powder 
but she switched to 
cheaper brands of 
cigarettes and coffee 
when drastically _re- 
duced family budget 
forced new economies. 
When the typical con- 
sumer finally got more 
money to spend, she 
didn’t necessarily re- 
turn to the better 
brand she formerly 
purchased. See survey 
summaries on follow- 
ing pages, 


Opinions vs. Facts 

The questions printed on the fol- 
lowing page were put to several dozen 
business men before the answers from 
the field were compiled. Sales man- 
agers, advertising managers, agency 
executives and publishers, whose busi- 
ness it is to study markets and people, 
were asked to guess the results. They 
weren’t very far wrong on employ- 
ment—their guesses ranging from 60 
to 95. On whether people had more 
money to spend they were ‘way off, 
their guesses running from 10 to 90. 
The Ross investigators found that 
the truth was 44.6. They underesti- 
mated the preference for advertised 
goods ; they were almost right, on the 
average, as to whether people think 
they pay more for advertised goods, 
although there was a spread of from 
5 to 75 on their guesses. On attempts 
at substitution their guesses ranged 
from 5 to 90, and from 3 to 80 on 
whether the consumer often followed 
the dealer’s suggestion to buy some- 
thing “just as good.” 

In the next issue: The Consumer 
(in 15 major markets) Looks at Cos- 
metics. 


big timber region said, “hell, yes!— 
lots more.” The most loquacious per- 
son interviewed was a Nebraska 
farmer's wife who explained at great 
length that she and her husband used 
(Continued on page 260. For sum- 
mary tables, see two following pages.) 
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brands. 


1. ts head of family employed? 


2. Do you have more money to spend now than a year ago?.. 


3. Do you prefer advertised to unknown brands? 


4. Do you think you pay more for advertised brands—for the same Yes 


quality? ‘ ; 


5. Do dealers frequently suggest other brands than those you ask Yes 


6. If so, do you often accept their suggestions? 


7. During the last three years did you buy, because it was cheaper 
than what you were in the habit of buying any brand of?. . 


The Consumers’ Dollar—How They Spend It | 
Degree of employment, how many 


money, their belief in advertised goods, the 
extent to which they have turned 


have more q 

38 | ¢ 

to cheaper 2 | : 
ze gE. 
Y 96.8 96.5 
No 3.2 3.5 
Part time - 
Y 44.2 56 .7 
No. 55 .8 43.3 
Yes 92.4 85.6 
No 7.6 14.4 
51.3 50 .9 
sages No 48.7 49.1 
68 .9 74.4 
No 31.1 25 .6 
Yes. 37.7 45.3 
No.. ‘ 55.9 41.6 
Sometimes 6.4 13.1 
Cigarettes. . ...-.| 2.5 | 55.1 
Tooth Paste sp caparaones | 40 .3 42.6 
Toilet Soap | 38.0 25 .2 
Face Powder. . ; 30 .8 30.5 

Average, Drug. ay 
SS | 32.5 | 51.9 
Salad Dressing.............| 24.6 33.1 
Canned Goods......... : 23.1 30.6 
Soap Chips and Granules....| 29.5 22.3 
Average, Grocery | Fake 
GRAND AVERAGE | 38.4 34.2 
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21.6 | 13.3 | 16.3 | 10.1 3.5 | 100.0 | 132 
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ee ae . | Ad 
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28.3 | 40.4 | 44.7 | 54.1 | 26.6 | 42.0 | 394 
32.2 | 33.5 | 30.1 | 62.6 | 55.2 | 45.1 | 377 
31.4 | 24.6 | 29.6 | 38.2 | 30.7 | 348 | 22 
tid per ma ie Be 396 
32.1 | 33.8 | 36.8 | 46.6 | 36.2 | 385 | 368 


These Notes Will Help You 
to Interpret This Survey 


The survey was conducted in late 
February. One thousand five hundred 
consumers were visited by Ross Fed- 
eral men. Most of them were in cities 
of from 7,500 to 35,000, and reports 
were secured from 23 states. 

SALES MANAGEMENT does not pre- 
sent these returns as being a definite 
and positive gauge of the U.S.A. con- 
sumers as a whole. Perhaps a similar 
survey covering millions of people 
would show different results. Perhaps 
they would be the same. All that we 
say is, “‘here is a picture of 1,500 fam- 
ilies, chosen so as to cover all sec- 
tions of the nation, and all types of 
people except the criminal and the in- 
sane. This is the employment situa- 
tion and the income status and the 
attitude toward advertising of these 
1,500 people. Here is the standing of 
products in eight classifications as they 
were three years ago and as they are 
today.” 


We are strongly inclined to believe 
that a few million returns would make 
only trifling changes in the tabulation, 
for on most questions and in most 
classifications there were no changes 
in the relative standings after 50 per 
cent of the returns had been analyzed. 

Under the “No” answers to the 
question, “Do you have more money 
to spend now than a year ago?” are 
included those who have as much 
money, but no more, and those who 
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are actually earning more but whose 
extra earnings are going into the pay- 
ment of deferred bills, taxes, inter- 
est on mortgages, and the like, and 
who are therefore not yet able to in- 
crease their expenditures for new prod- 
ucts. 

This consumer survey goes a long 
way toward answering a question 
which a few of our readers have asked 
—‘Does the average dealer know 
which are his leading brands?” In 
three dealer surveys we had the Ross 
investigators ask grocers and druggists, 
“What is your leading brand—your 
second best seller, your third best, 
ee." 

In this survey we have approached 
the problem in reverse—by asking con- 
sumers what they buy. In all the prod- 
ucts which were covered in both the 
consumer and dealer surveys—ciga- 
rettes, toothpaste, toilet soap, coffee, 
soap chips and granules—there is 
amazing correlation between the two 
methods. The dealer says that Lux 
is his best selling toilet soap; con- 
sumers say that more of them buy Lux 
than any other brand. So it went 
through all the classifications. 

As this issue goes to press, tabula- 
tions are under way on SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S first cosmetic survey. In- 
dications are that the returns will bring 
out some of the most interesting 
facts developed in any of our surveys 


thus far—particularly with reference 
to the extent to which many women 
do not use any brand at all of certain 
classifications of cosmetics. Data will be 
presented in the next issue and there 
will be included an analysis showing 
in what price classes women are in the 
habit of purchasing each of twelve 
different cosmetic products. Inter- 
views used as the basis for the in- 
formation were made in fifteen cities 
scattered from coast to coast. 

The twelve classes of cosmetics used 
as the basis for the survey include: 
bath salts, deodorant, face powder, 
hair tonic, shampoo, hand lotion, lip- 
stick, mascara, perfume, skin tonic, 
depilatory and cleansing tissues. 


Key to the Less Obvious Abbrevia- 
tions Used in Table on 


Facing Page 
CIGARETTES COFFEE 
Home M, Home Made Beech, Beechnut 
Marlb, Marlboro Butter, Butternut 


Luzia, Luzianne 
Whiteh, Whirehouse 


SALAD DRESSING 
Best F, Best Foods 
Home M., Home Made 
Miracle, Miracle Whip 
Salad B, Salad Bowl 


CANNED GOODS 
Home M, Home Made 


SOAP CHIPS AND 

GRANULES 

Clean Q, Clean Quick 
Crystal, Crystal White 
Magic, Magic Washer 
Supers, Supersuds 


TOOTH PASTE 


Lister, Listerine 
Pepsod, Pepsodent 


TOILET SOAP 
Creme, Cremeoil 
Lifeb, Lifebuoy 
Palm, Palmolive 
Priv, Private Brands 
(ditto for other 
classifications ) 
Unbr, Unbranded 
Woodb, Woodbury 


FACE POWDER 
Houbig, Houbigant 
Lady E, Lady Esther 
Max F, Max Factor 
Woodb, Woodbury 


Priv., in the table, means the rotal of all pri- 
\ nds mentioned, 


Bulk, in the table, means the total of all bulk 
menuoned. 


NL 
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White K, White King . 
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General Mills Starts Campaign 
to Bolster Sagging “‘Bread Line”’ 


Will this nation turn back to bread? 

A broad national campaign now 
Opening in consumer magazines and on 
the air is intended to effect such a turn. 
General Mills, Inc., starts it, spending 
more than a quarter million dollars 
during the next three months for the 
good of the industry. Not once does 
it mention its own products. Even its 
own name is held down to a whisper, 
for other milling and baking companies 
are invited to take up the refrain: 
“BREAD Energy for VITALITY” in 
one form or another. If they do, then 
GM's spring freshet becomes a flood. 
The company will then stretch its own 
national efforts over a whole year. 

The “bread line’ caused it all—a 
sadly sloping line marked “American 
wheat flour consumption” on the mill- 
ing industry’s charts. It has steadily 
slanted downward since 1900, when 
American per capita consumption of 
wheat flour was 223 pounds. By 1932 
it had sunk to 163 pounds. Since then 
the story has grown even sadder for 
millers and bakers. 

One cause of all this sadness is that 
Mr. and Mrs. John K. American and 
son Willie have learned to like a 
steadily widening variety of foods— 
more Oranges, more sugar, even more 
spinach! And every spoonful of these 
won a share of the three-pint space 
most humans enjoy filling. That simple 
fact has been devastating to the flour 
business. 

Then there have been “food fad- 
dists” telling millions they should eat 
more raw foods, more pre-digested 
foods, more this, more that—but not 
more bread. And finally came the 
slim craze, the ‘Hollywood diet,” and 
a host of other enemies of good wheat 
flour. Downward bent the “bread 
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line.” Millers and bakers worried; 
tightened up their belts. What to do? 

General Mills has decided to act 
alone and see what will happen. ‘‘Let 
us now put aside our petty self-inter- 
est,” says President James F. Bell, just 
now announcing his plan to the trade 
through Bakers Weekly and _ other 
publications, ‘‘and, in our own common 
interest, gird our loins to defend bread 
—to let the people know of its glorious 
history and of the place it should play 
in our life today.” 

Sam Gale, advertising manager, gal- 
vanizes his department into action; 
produces an extensive promotion cam- 
paign within a few weeks. Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., begins placing 
March-April-May space in Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Time, Colliers, etc., 
to reach general readers; in movie mag- 
azines to address another wide group 
of women; in a few medical publica- 
tions to sell doctors. “Betty Crocker,” 
famed GM _ radio character, starts 
March 21 telling her Columbia net- 
work listeners about the vitality they 
can get out of bread, about its health- 
fulness, about how to enjoy it every 
day without adding natural upholstery 

Such nutritional authorities as Dr. E. 
V. McCollum of Baltimore and Dr. L. 
B. Mendel of New Haven testify that 
“Bread should form the principal 
source of energy in the American diet.” 
Emily Post, whose word on etiquette is 
sheep-bound law to millions, says: 
“Bread is like dresses, hats, shoes—in 
other words, essential. Sylvia Sidney, 
Claudette Colbert and other entrancing 
slim Hollywood darlings tell “Betty 
Crocker” they eat bread—for vitality. 
Bill O'Brien, Ellsworth Vines and a 


string of sports topnotchers declare 
they eat it three times a day—fo; 
energy. And these testimonials are 
given ‘without payment of one cent. 
Publicity is all these big names get. 


The sole idea is to sell the slogan, 
“BREAD Energy for VITALITY,’ to 
tell women they can eat bread without 
fat fear, and finally to draw inquiries 
for the free book, ‘Vitality Demands 
Energy,” 50 pages in color, full of 
bread’s story to humanity, comments by 
doctors, movie stars, athletes, all “Ac. 
cepted by the American Medical Asso. 
ciation,” and 109 smart new ways to 
serve bread. 


General Mills, floating the campaign 
for the benefit of anybody’s bread, 
feels that a given amount of money 
spent this way will bring it as much 
business as direct products advertising 
. .. probably more. But it may star 
an industry movement that will be ir- 
resistible. 


GM salesmen are contacting bakers 
everywhere, showing them the whole 
plan in a vast campaign book which 
takes two hours of any man’s time. At 
the end there’s a pledge of cooperation 
to be signed. Bakers promise to use 
the slogan, “BREAD Energy for VI- 
TALITY,” to use “ingredients of rec- 
ognized quality in all of my products,” 
and not to misuse any of the campaign 
material of testimonials. 


What Size Slice? 


Field work preliminary to the cam- 
paign turned up a good deal of busi- 
ness-building data to help bakers sell 
more bread. For example the company 
believes 13 per cent more bread will 
be eaten by an average family buying 
short fat loaves instead of the long 
slim ones many bakers have recently 
adopted. By habit people eat a given 
number of slices of bread a day. The 
broader the slice, the more bread they 
consume. 


This was proved on a three-city sur- 
vey made last Fall in San Francisco, 
Chicago, and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, on families in high, low and 
medium economic levels. Result: A 
number of bakers have standardized 
on 10-inch pans. 

Also it was established that when 
toasted bread is served, 39 per cent 
more bread is eaten, and that “spreads” 
served with bread increase its con- 
sumption 17 per cent. 

Thus producers of jellies, peanut 
butter and other related products can 
take an interest in the new bread cam- 


paige. They have a stake in bigger 
read consumpticn. So have the 
makers of shortening, of bakery 


machinery, of a hundred other lines. 
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HAT does a manufacturer 
of men’s wear accessories 
think about when he looks 


at streamlined automobiles 
and streamlined packages and stream- 
lined refrigerators? 

Well, he gets ‘‘streamline-minded.” 

The Pioneer Suspender Company, 
Philadelphia, makers of suspenders, 
garters, and belts for men, has made 
thinking in terms of day-after-to-mor- 
row’s styles a habit. Further, they are 
constantly studying other fields of busi- 
ness for trends and ideas which might 
be adaptable for them. 

And that’s the reason their newest 
product, ‘‘Streamlox,’’ a brace that 
snaps onto a man’s trousers instead of 
buttoning on, is getting a volume of 
publicity through retail shops that 
couldn't have been achieved in ten 
years’ time by the old-fashioned ap- 
purtenance called a suspender which 
was not a styled product but merely 
something to hold one’s pants up. 

“Streamlox’’ was not just an iso- 
lated bright idea. It—and dozens of 
other improvements Pioneer has made 
in the three principal items of men’s 
accessories which the company makes 
—is the product of a definite design 
program. 

Some years ago Pioneer created a de- 
sign department. For this new depart- 
ment a quota of one idea a week was 
established. One idea which would im- 
prove the appearance or comfort of any 
Pioneer product, or lengthen its life, 
or in any way make it more salable. 

You might think, offhand, that 
that’s a pretty stiff quota of ideas for 
improvement of a line which seems as 
prosaic as belts, braces and garters. 
Somehow these items do not seem, to 
the casual observer, to offer much 
opportunity for styling or for the con- 
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Retailers never have a chance to go to sleep on 
the Pioneer line because something new is pop- 


ping continuously. In women’s accessories this 


wouldn’t be news. 


In men’s accessories, it’s 


an achievement. Pioneer has devised a system 
which makes the design of better products a 


BY A. R. HAHN 


tinuous injection of that ubiquitous 
“something new” which is continuously 
rejuvenating so many other wearables. 

But Pioneer's designers have lived 
up to the quota, with the result that 
the company is never hard up for an 
idea when things show a tendency to 
slow up. 

In fact, when that time comes, 
Pioneer looks over the big bank of 
ideas which have been stored up, picks 
one that looks timely, and is in produc- 
tion on it in less than a week. 

One of Pioneer's first moves was to 
junk the old “hardware” that was part 
of the old-time suspender and garter, 
and replace it with well-designed 
jewelry. Observing that men seemed 
habitually to be uncomfortable during 
the first few days of wearing new 
garters, they developed the ‘300 per 
cent stretch” garter, which will expand 
enough to circle a man’s waist. When 
some hosiery manufacturers began 
skimping on the length of hose to give 
retailers something to sell at a low 
price, there came the problem of mak- 
ing a garter which would be equally 
comfortable for the tall man with the 
short socks and for the short man with 
the long socks — hence'‘ComfoCord” 
garters which have an adjustable leather 
thong to enable the user to make the 
garter pendant shorter or longer at 
will. 

Pioneer, seeing zippers getting into 
many other items of clothing, intro- 
duced a zipper belt more as a novelty 
than anything else. Now three out 
of every four orders that come into 
the house call for these Zip Clip belts, 
Sr) zipper numbers are now jyear- 
‘rounders. Last year all the princes 
and peers and society lights seen on 
the Riviera wore summer belts made 
of seine twine—Pioneer now has a 


habit instead of just a lucky accident. 


‘Idea a Week”’ Quota Makes 
Staples Newsy and Promotable 


number of different designs of them for 
this year’s selling. Came a big increase 
in Palm Beach sales last year—Pioncer 
arranged for the exclusive right to 
make Palm Beach belts to match the 
leading patterns of Palm Beach cloth 
that were being manufactured into 
suits for the forthcoming season. They 
realize that summer belts and sport 
belts mean purely ‘‘extra” business, so 
they're preparing for the rapidly grow- 
ing trend toward more outdoor life 
which is characterizing America’s new 
leisure. Leather garter pads, inserts in 
cross-back suspenders ie extra long 
stretch, ‘‘twin tone”’ effects in leather- 
these are but a few of the improve- 
ments which have resulted from 
Pioneer's design program. 

Nor does Pioneer rely solely on its 
own design department. Anyone on 
the outside who has an idea can readily 
get a hearing at the Pioneer factory. 
Result is that many patented devices 
have been brought in to lengthen the 
list of improvements in the firm's 
products. 

We have taken the trouble to make 
these notes because we wish to empha- 
size the fact that there are thousands 
of opportunities for product improve- 
ment in even the most prosaic items if 
someone with ingenuity and brains and 
marketing sense will systematically pur- 
sue a search for them. 

In the marketing of its styled line, 
Pioneer has geared its selling policies 
to the new tempo, particularly in the 
matter of dealer relations. Briefly 
summarized, here are some of the main 
planks in their marketing platform: 


1. To give dealers the best possible 
opportunity to profit through 
the handling of the Pioneer line, 
they are encouraged to carry 
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minimum stocks. What consti- 
tutes an adequate minimum 
stock is decided, on a custom 
basis, for each dealer, and is 
based on the particular type of 
trade he serves, and the volume 
he handles. 

». A systematic and aggressive 
effort is made on the part of 
Pioneer salesmen to get dealers 
to concentrate their purchases 
and eliminate the wastes and 
dissatisfactions which _ result 
from stocks made up from too 
many sources. They sell the 
idea of concentration first, then 
attempt to sell the ability of 
Pioneer to fulfill adequately all 
wants. 

3. To make the minimum stocks 
idea practical, Pioneer guaran- 
tees rapid replacement service 
from the factory—most points 
in the United States can be 
served within five days, many 
in less. 

i. The company, through up-to- 
date merchandising methods, 
will give the dealer, in return 
for his loyalty, a steady flow of 
selling and merchandising ideas, 
the most modern type of display 
materials, adequate and forceful 
national advertising. The lines 
are planned to pay a profit 
which will enable the dealer to 
do a consistent job of local 
advertising. 

In the men’s accessories field, as in 
every other field, there are many com- 
panies turning out inferior merchandise 
who give little or no cooperation to the 
dealer, and who must be closely 
watched at all times and in every way. 
This is the reason Pioneer regards its 
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first and foremost job to ca 
be one of confidence- 


building. They say to at Lost Butt" Cl 


the dealer in effect: Wise See ass A new idea in 


-| BRACES 


... that snap on 


“We are an old-estab- 
lished company. You 
know that you can sell 
our goods with absolute $e 
faith that the values and a ge 
the workmanship are > 
honest. You'll be able 
to give your customers 
goods which will give 
satisfaction and will not 
breed complaints. You 
can safely concentrate 
your purchases with us, 
knowing that we are 
making every effort to 
keep abreast of the market. We'll have 
‘something new’ as often as you need it 
and we'll make it our business to de- 
velop items which, in many cases, will 
create extra business for you. By utiliz- 
ing our quick replacement service, you 
will never have merchandise gathering 
dust or going stale on your shelves— 
no instances where the elastic in garters 
or braces has gone limp by the time 
the product reaches a customer, for 
example. 

“We'll stimulate demand through 
national advertising. We'll have a 
specialist in store design and display 
advise with you, at your request, on 
your individual store problems. In 
short, we want you to place every con- 
fidence in us, lay your problems down 
on the table, and let us help you work 
them out. By so doing, we'll both 
profit, and both of us will be doing a 
clean, satisfactory business.” 

Pioneer salesmen are thus primarily 
merchandisers and idea-disseminators. 
A dealer develops a good sales promo- 


neon row, single-end style or a wider double-end 
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b MARSHALL FIELD 


Pioneer has pulled men’s suspenders, 
garters and belts so far above the 
level of staples that they get display 
space and advertising tie-up in volume 
far greater than is usually enjoyed by 
accessory items. (Left) An entire win- 
dow devoted to Stream-Lox, by Roos 
Brothers, San Francisco. (Below) 
Chicago’s leading retailer puts 250 
lines of newspaper space behind the 
same product. More than one column- 
ist, too, found “copy” in the new brace. 

(On facing page) Smart, modern 
display pieces for dealers do the lion’s 
share of the merchandising for dealers. 


instead of button 


Revolutionary! That's the only word we can 
think of. And because of the new fastener that 
snaps off or on at a second’s notice, you'll 
find that for the first time the single-end brace 
actually becomes successful, In either the nar- 


brace if you prefer. Smart colors and fabrics. 


And once again—jirst at The Store for Men! 
Double-end styles are $1.50. Single-ends are 
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tion idea for garters, we'll say. That 
idea is made available to dealers in 
other territories. One retailer who 
owns a small store in New England— 
to cite just one instance—makes a habit 
of pushing one garter every week. He_ 
takes half a pair, his one assistant the 
other half. Each puts the garter in 
his right-hand pocket. Each shows it 
to every customer he serves during that 
week. Usually he startles his prospect 
by stretching the garter around his 
waist, to demonstrate its ‘300 per cent 
stretch.” These two men have even 
worked up a little game about it—if 
either forgets to show the garter, he 
must drop a dime in a penalty box. 
This continuous telling and selling 
runs this man’s garter sales up to an 
(Continued on page 251) 
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Here’s one of the best ar- 
ticles on salesmen’s com- 
pensation we’ve printed in 
months. Abbott’s plan beats 
a salary plan, because it sup- 
plies incentive, and it beats 
commission because it gives 
a high degree of control. 
Best of all, it relates com- 
pensation directly to profits 


BY A. D. BRUSH 
Director of Sales Research and Planning, 
Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


Because their com. 

missions increase on 

a sliding scale after 

they break quota, Ab- 

bott men are giving the 

company a type of coopera. 

tion difficult to win under many 
other payment plans. 


Lower Sales Costs and Happier 
Salesmen under this Bonus Plan 


O perfect plan for paying 
salesmen has ever been dis- 
covered. ‘That statement is 


beyond argument. We all 

accept it. This makes it all the more 
necessary, however, to continue our 
efforts to improve our present plans. 

There are, in my opinion, a number 
of important fundamentals — easy to 
state but difficult to accomplish. Five 
primary fundamentals, as I see them, 
are: 
1. The plan must be economic, to 
enable the firm to earn a proper mar- 
gin of profit to insure that it will stay 
in business and grow, thus making 
secure the salesman’s position and the 
welfare of his family as long as he 
produces. 
2. The plan must reward the sales- 
man adequately for doing what he is 
expected to do, and furnish proper 
incentive to do much more than merely 
accomplish expectations. 
3. The plan must be harmonized 
with the desired management control 
of the salesman’s activities so that he 
will be rewarded, not penalized, for 
doing the things he is told to do. 
4. The plan must be sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet fairly the varying condi- 
tions of different territories. 
5. The plan must be simple to oper- 
ate and to understand, with complete 
frankness and open records, 
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Most sales managers doubtless will 
accept these principles and probably 
are applying them in their compensa- 
tion plans. Sales managers are human 
and try to play fair. Frequently, how- 
ever, in the attempt to adapt basic 
principles to the peculiar problems of 
the individual business or territory, we 
wander afield. 

This is so true that many salesmen 
think they are getting a raw deal, 
whereas the management may be try- 
ing conscientiously to see that they get 
a square deal. 

During the last twenty-five years our 
company has operated under several 
different types of compensation plans. 
Straight salary and expenses; straight 
commission; salary and commission; 
salary and bonus—these, with varying 
modifications, all have been tried. Each 
plan had its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, inherent to the character of the 

lan. 

~ Straight salary lacked the necessary 
incentive. Straight commission lacked 
the necessary control over the sales- 
man’s activities. None was sufficiently 
flexible. Management told the sales- 
man to do certain things and the 
compensation plan rewarded him more 
if he did the opposite. Some were 
exceedingly difficult to administer and 
to comprehend. 

Several years ago we undertook a 


very careful study of this problem with 
the aid of a competent organization of 
consulting engineers. The result was 
our present plan which, while not per- 
fect, has met the requirements better 
than any other in our experience. 

It certainly has kept our sales force 
happier. It has maintained morale 
during several depression years. It has 
kept the basic sales cost within eco- 
nomic limits. 

Our present plan may be outlined 
as: 

1. Drawing account (small salary 

and expense), 

2. with quota on profit require- 

ment, 

3. based on drawing account, 

4. and territorial conditions; 

5. bonus at the “breaking even” 

point with 

6. accelerating bonus scale. 

For each of the above, the “reasons 
why”: 

Drawing account — The salesman 
should be allowed a basic salary and 
the necessary expense of covering his 
territory. This relieves him of the 
worry of fluctuating income inherent 
to the straight commission plan and is 
the best expression of confidence in 
him—a confidence he needs if he is to 
do his best work. 

The ideal is “small salaries — big 
bonuses”. 
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The salesmen should earn several 
times the amount of their salaries in 
bonus¢s. 

The expense allowance is calculated 
on the basis of proper territorial cov- 
erage dev eloped by actually routing the 
salesinan.* It is paid as a standard 
sum twice each month. It and the 
basic salary form the expense budget 
which is the controlling factor in estab- 
lishing the salesman’s quota. 

Ai a at the quota — The quota 
may be based on total sales if there is 
not much variation in the gross profit 
between different lines. It may be 
based on gross profit, i.e., the man- 
ufactured cost of the goods deducted 
from net sales. It may be based on 
“adjusted gross profit’, adding to the 
manufactured cost any of the basic 
overheads — advertising, shipping, re- 
search, etc—if the management so 
desires. It may be based on other con- 
siderations so long as the percentage 
expense Or gross earnings is economic 
and proper incentive is provided to 
sell the lines which pay the best profit. 


“Standard Value” 


In our plan the quota is based on 
an adjusted figure which we term 
“standard value”. This standard value 
is actually calculated for every item on 
each invoice credited to the ‘sales terri- 
tory. 
Instead of telling the salesman that 
his quota is a certain dollar volume of 
sales, we tell him that his quota is a 
certain amount of “standard value’. 
Then we tell him how he can reach 
that standard value by selling a given 
volume of profitable lines. We point 
out to him that it will require a larger 
volume of less profitable lines to reach 
the same figure of standard value. 

The main point is to achieve the 
standard value necessary to arrive at 
normal net profit in relation to the 
drawing account. 

This relationship will vary according 
to conditions within each territory. 
Country territories, where the expense 
end of the drawing account is large, 
may have a different relationship from 
city territories where the expense fac- 
tor is small. The basic salaries in each 
instance may be essentially the same. 

New men may be given small 
quotas, increased each month until 
brought up to normal. Salesmen 
whose territories are reduced to make 
room for added men may receive tem- 
porarily reduced quotas, again brought 
up to “par” during a period of several 
months. Flexibility must be main- 
tained, 

It is vital, 


Quota on 


however, that the sales- 


e ‘Greater Sales at Less Cost When We 
ried Selective Routing’, S.M., July 15, 
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man be given a definite requirement 
on which all reward is based. 

Bonus at “breaking-even” point—\n 
most compensation plans which include 
quotas, the point which is considered 
the ‘breaking even” point (i.¢., where 
the normal profit is produced) is made 
100 per cent of quota and the sales- 
man does not begin to earn a bonus 
until he exceeds 100 per cent. 

Some plans, however, recognize the 
incentive value of establishing the 
quota at a higher figure, beginning to 
pay bonus before 100 per cent is 
reached. The value of this is evident. 
It raises the salesman’s “‘sights’’—set- 
ting up a figure which means real 
accomplishment and real earnings. 

In our plan the “breaking point” is 
considered 70 per cent of quota. The 
quota at 100 per cent is thus thirty 
points above the breaking-even point. 
Accomplishment of 105 per cent, 
therefore, is thirty-five points (or 50 
per cent) above the “'par’’ 70. 

The effect is that the salesman’s first 
effort is to ‘break par” by exceeding 
70 per cent—at which point he begins 
to earn bonus. His next effort is to 
reach or exceed 100 per cent—which 
will pay him a much larger bonus. 
Above 100 per cent he still has a con- 
stantly increasing incentive toward 
greater accomplishment and _corre- 
sponding reward. 


Accomplishment - Bonus Ratio 


Bonus as a percentage of salary— 
The bonus is paid as a percentage of 
the salary part of the drawing account. 
Thus, when a man accepts a certain 
figure as the basic salary he also accepts 
the idea that when he exceeds his re- 
quirement by 50 per cent his reward 
is 50 per cent of that accepted salary. 

At 70 per cent of quota the sales- 
man has broken even; that is, he has 
achieved the normal profit requirement. 
He actually does not begin to earn 
bonus until he exceeds 70 per cent. 
However, as an additional incentive 
to “break par’ a small bonus (5 per 
cent of salary) is paid when he reaches 
the 70 per cent of quota. This 5 per 
cent is made up in the bonus scale 
between the 70 per cent and 100 per 
cent points. 

The bonus scale increases at an ac- 
celerated rate after a certain point is 
reached, thus: 


Accomplishment Bonus 
r. | 8 reer 5 per cent 
“iS 5 Ser 10 per cent 
a 15 per cent 
eee 20 per cent 
SE MO sec hed rawies 26 per cent 
Dee WN sii en eas 33 per cent 

100 per cent ............ 41 per cent 
ge ae eee 50 per cent 


At a certain high point on the ac- 
complishment scale the bonus is decel- 


erated slightly for obvious reasons. 

Incentive constantly visible The 
bonus table, showing the percentage of 
bonus applying against the percentage 
of accomplishment, is printed on each 
summary the salesman receives and the 
figures are carried out high enough to 
show him the greatly increased earn- 
ings which will accompany greatly in- 
creased accomplishment. This is an 
important incentive. 


To illustrate, here is an example of 
a salesman’s bonus statement (figures 
fictitious) : 


Total Credited Sales rrr of 
Standard Value of Sales ..... . 5,796.00 
TN Pere ree Pere 5'400.00 
Achievement rating (par 70) ... 107.3% 
Bonus, at 107.3 per cent . eee 52.0% 
Bonus (52%) of Salary ($450) ... 234.00 


Another man, on the same salary 
and quota, selling the same volume of 
goods—but of less profitable lines— 
might show: 


Total Credited Sales . $7,391.00 


Standard Value of Sales .... . 5,000.00 
Quota ; ach hie . 5,400.00 
Achievement rating a 92.5% 
Bonus, at 92.5 per cent . , 28.0% 


Bonus (28%) of Salary ($450) 116.00 


Successful from All Angles 


Summarizing all of the above it can 
be seen that this plan: 

Provides an effective incentive for 
both maximum volume and maximum 
profit. 

Controls—and cuts—travel cost. 

Controls the selling cost in each 
territory. 

Is flexible enough to meet the vary- 
ing conditions in different territories. 

Works for reduced turnover in sales- 
men by keeping them satisfied in good 
periods and bad. 

Is simple for the salesman to under- 
stand. 

Sets definite goals and rewards ac- 
cording to accomplishment. 

Is in complete harmony with all 
desired management control of the 
salesman’s activities. 

Is adapted to any additional incen- 

tives such as prize contests, temporary 
extra reward for the accomplishment 
of certain desired selling tasks, etc. 
e This plan, or any other compensa- 
tion plan, cannot reach its full measure 
of results unless it be preceded and 
accompanied by proper planning and 
control. Market analysis must first 
establish adequate and equitable terri- 
tories. Salesmen must be carefully 
selected and properly trained. They 
must be properly directed and super- 
vised. They must be routed logically 
and made to adhere to routing sched- 
ules. They must be made to spend 
their time with their prospects in pro- 
portion to the purchasing ability of 
those prospects. 

These, and many similar manage- 
ment controls, are essential to the 
success of any compensation plan. 
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1933 IRWIN D. WOLFE AWARDS 


it 
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———— 


The Winner! Wolf Award for 1933 goes to American 

Coffee Corporation for this Red Circle coffee bag designed 

by Egmont Arens. Glassine liners by Reigel Paper Cor- 

poration and Rhinelander Paper Company; closure by 
Acme Steel Company. 


Molded plastic container (left)—Platinum Products Com- 
pany; entered by Calkins & Holden; designer, Edgmont Arens, 


Visible display package (right)—F. S. Webster Company. 
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Canister (left)—Montgomery Ward & Company. Glass container 
(center)—Montgomery Ward & Company. Tube (right)—Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. 
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Tin container (left)—American Coffee Corporation; designer, 
Egmont Arens. Package “displaying merchandising ingenuity regard- 
less of art” (right)—Self-stirring paint can; Valentine & Company. 
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Shipping container (left, below)—One- 
piece, cast aluminum beer barrel; entered 
by National Bronze and Aluminum 
Foundry Company; used by Standard 
Brewing Company; designer, John H. 
Schmeller, Sr. Miscellaneous (right, be- 
low)—Display stand; entered by Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company; used by Paint 
Process Company; designer, H. L. Kast. 


Display container—Menasha Products Company; designers, S. W. Dickens and W. A. Rike. 


This vear’s contest for the “Third Irwin D. Wolf Award” for 
“the most effective package developed and placed on the market 
between January 1, 1933, and February 15, 1934” drew 265 entries. 
The winner and the fourteen honorable mentions—of which Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. received four—are shown on these pages. 
They were announced at the Fourth Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping Exposition, Hotel Astor, New York, March 13-16. The 
contest and exposition are sponsored by the American Manage- 
ment Association. 

Simplicity, modern straight-line treatment, better color values 
and higher utility for both merchant and consumer marked the 
entries for the award—a pair of Dirigold vases offered by Irwin 
D. Wolf. secretary of the Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. Judges rated all entries on this basis: Design for appear- 
ance, 35%: design for use, 25; sales effectiveness, 25; appropriate- 
ness of packages for marketing, 15. Jury of Award: Professor 
Ralph Alexander, School of Business, Columbia University; Rich- 
ard F. Bach, director of industrial relations, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art: Alon Bement, director, National Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry; Fred G. Cooper, artist; Miss Katharine Fisher, director, 
Good Housekeeping Institute; Harry L. Gage, president, Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts; W. Gordon Latham, president, Fort 
Orange Paper Company; Miss Harriet Sartain, dean, Moore Insti- 
tute of Art, Science and Industry; Miss Marion Taylor, president, 
The Fashion Group; Walter D. Teague, products designer. 


Family of packages (above)—Kingan & Company; de- 
signer, Arthur S, Allen. 


Folding carton (left)—-United Drug Company. Wood 

container (center) —Montgomery Ward & Company. 

Set-up box (right)—Entered by Munson Supply Com- 
pany; designer, Edwin H. Scheele. 
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Yes! 


BY ROBERT KARL 


EADER surveys of the sort so 
heavily publicized the past 
year or two seem to have 
fallen on evil days. The sur- 

veys to which I refer are those in 
which people are asked to indicate in 
newspapers or magazines what they 
have seen and read and how much of 
it they have read. So much has ap- 
peared lately showing the questionable 
value of this type of survey as a means 
of securing worth-while data on ad- 
vertising effectiveness that it is only 
necessary to refer briefly to a few of 
the questions raised. 

Criticisms have been that results 
may become warped if the same media 
are consistently shown to the differ- 
ent readers in the same order. It 
makes a difference if the reader is 
asked to start with the first page and 
work back, or on the last page and 
work forward. It makes a difference 
if the media carrying the advertising 
message be thick or thin—readers sur- 
veyed are not in the business, and 
human patience has its limits. The 
number of media used in the test has 
a bearing. People may believe they 
have read an ad in one medium when, 
in fact, it was another. To be seen 
and read is not the ultimate purpose 
of an ad anyway. It is to impart an 
idea, to create a favorable state of 
mind toward the product advertised or 
to cause the reader to make a decision 
to buy—all of which these reader sur- 
veys do not measure. And so on— 

Poor old reader surveys, have they 
any value? As a matter of fact, they 
have served a very useful purpose. 
They have been a step forward in that 
slow advance of fact over fancy in 
advertising procedure. They have 
caused many a tempest in advertising 
circles and forced a lot of otherwise 
dormant minds to struggle with the 
question of measuring the effectiveness 
of advertising. Out of it all will 
come some good, if indeed good has 
not already come, for, despite the 
shortcomings of the method, it seems 
probable that it does provide some sort 
of a rough measure of at least one 
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Do Reader Surveys of Advertising 
Response Tell Only Half Truths? 


Ewing Galloway 
“Does the lady never confuse what she 
saw in the Sun with a similar advertise- 
ment appearing in the Eagle?” . 
course she does, but there is a technique 
. there is a technique!” 


part of the task of an advertisement 
—to get itself seen and read. 

When we see the reader survey 
technique, however—which at best 
offers but an approximate measure of 
copy effectiveness—used to measure 
the relative value of media, it is time 
to rebel. 

In the first place, let us state as 
clearly as possible in what ways these 
reader surveys purport to measure 
media. They aim to measure “in- 
tensity of reader interest” of Medium 
A compared with Medium B. That is 
to say, this type of survey claims to 
measure how much more thoroughly 
the typical reader of Medium A reads 
a given advertisement than the typical 
reader of Medium B reads the same 
advertisement in the medium of Ais 
choice. 

Essentially this is the task, although 
it is common practice to show the final 
result with the question of difference 
in rates between Media A and B 

(Continued on page 264) 


Don’t waste time in trying to find out 
the company connections of the Messrs. 
Karl and Fowler. Mr. Karl is a well- 
known advertising man who chooses to 
write under a nom de plume. When 
we suggested to Mr. Fowler—which isn’t 
his name—that he reply on the affirm- 
ative side, he said, “I don’t mind fighting 
a ‘masked marvel, but if he is going to 
wear a mask I insist on having long 
false whiskers.” 


No! 


BY SHERMAN FOWLER 


HERE is probably no phase of 

commercial research in which 

there is more interest at the 

present time than in those activ- 
ities which are devoted to the study 
of the results of advertising, and the 
comparative success or effectiveness of 
various advertisements. Two  out- 
standing reasons presumably are 
largely responsible for this growing 
interest; first, the desire to get the 
maximum benefit out of every adver- 
tising dollar, and, second, the general 
tendency to base marketing and ad- 
vertising policies more and more upon 
knowledge rather than upon un- 
checked opinion. The success of 
both of these aims depends almost 
entirely upon the securing of pertinent 
facts, reliable in quality and adequate 
in quantity and scope. 

Naturally, there have been many 
divergent efforts to satisfy this obvi- 
ous need. Some of the methods pro- 
posed have been haphazard, indirect 
and apparently ineffective. Gradually, 
however, largely as a result of a pains- 
taking analysis of the problem and 
of the application of constant checks 
and thoroughgoing tests, results of 
genuine value, both from the scien- 
tific and from the practical viewpoint, 
have become available. Not only has 
a sound beginning been made, but 
there are actually available at the pres- 
ent time conclusions and data of prac- 
tical significance in the study of this 
important problem. It is true that 
no one has come forward with a 
method which will tell exactly how 
many of the advertiser's product were 
sold as the direct result of a given ad- 
vertisement or advertising campaign, 
nor does anyone seem to be able to 
measure satisfactorily either the num- 
ber or the value of the conscious or 
subconscious favorable impressions 
produced by a certain advertisement or 
campaign. 

Nevertheless, definite progress has 
been made, because there is now 2 
method for determining with reason- 
able and practical accuracy, first, how 

(Continued on page 265) 
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Alfonso Iannelli of Park Ridge, 
Illinois, is the designer of the 


iron shown. His work includes 
designs for Mueller Plumbing 
Fixtures, Wahl Eversharp Prod- 
ucts, Timken Furnaces and 


Republic Flow Meters. 
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Alfonso Tannelii says 


- « « + « Beautiful utility has universal appeal. 


People desire that which is useful and pleasant”. 


AND, the very utilitarian electric iron proves 
it. It sheds its Cinderella garb... takes a 
beauty treatment...and steps out to win 
housewives and sales. 

The attractive, thoroughly modern iron 
shown was designed by Mr. Iannelli for the 
Birtman Electric Company of Chicago. It 
not only satisfies the eye... but the practical 
requirements of economical production as 
well. The pleasing stream-line effect was 
accomplished through the use of lustrous 
Bakelite Molded. Handle, handle supports 
and plug guide...ordinarily a multi-part 
assembly...are formed of this material in 
one piece. To protect the hand against heat, 
this handle unit is designed with a broad, 


sweeping base, taking full advantage of the 
excellent thermal insulation provided by 
Bakelite Molded. 

If you have a jaded product which needs 
a sales-reviving tonic, see what Bakelite 
Materials can do for you. Rich colors. 
Beautiful textures. Strength. Light weight. 
Resistance to wear, moisture and most 
chemicals. Adaptability. These and other 
qualities of Bakelite Materials offer you 
many profitable redesign opportunities. 

We would be very glad to cooperate with 
you and to make suggestions. We would 
also be pleased to send you Booklets 
26M, and 26L, describing Bakelite Molded 


and Bakelite Laminated. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y....43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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The Westinghouse “Home of Tomorrow” at Mansfield, Ohio, has eight rooms, a pent- 
Electricity heats, cools and lights it and performs the work of 864 
Eighteen departments cooperated in designing the home’s time- and labor- 
Electrical consumption is thirty times that of the average home. 


house and garage. 
servants. 
saving devices. 


Laborless ‘SHome of Tomorrow’”’ 
to Breed World’s Laziest Race? 


You can’t buy many of the electrical gadgets in the Mans- 
field, Ohio, home just opened by Westinghouse. But that 
company predicts it won’t be long before many $12,000 
homes are equipped with shadowless lighting, automatic 
doors, interior communication system and other improve- 
ments devised by engineers who looked ahead five years. 


ODEL homes have been nu- 
merous. Electrical homes are 
rather common. But the 
Westinghouse ‘Home of 

Tomorrow,” just opened in Mansfield, 
Ohio, probably has the greatest number 
of advanced ideas in construction, con- 
veniences and economies ever included 
in a home. 

Electricity — 18,000 kilowatt hours 
annually — heats, cools, lights and per- 
forms the work of 864 servants in the 
eight-room ‘Engineers’ Dream.”’ A 
device which enables the hostess to 
talk with the kitchen, the laundry or 
with callers at the front door: com- 
plete economical air-conditioning ; illu- 
mination that can be colored to match 
a mood or a dress; a reverse refrig- 
eration cycle that furnishes hot water, 
are only a few of the improvements 
designed by Westinghouse engineers. 

In making equipment for the home, 
each of the eighteen departments co- 
operating was asked to look five years 
into the future and to supply devices 
in advance of current usage. Many 
of these devices are hand-made, the 
only ones of their kind, and could not 
be purchased today. In that sense, it 
is still a ‘Home of Tomorrow.” Yet 
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the execution of these ideas has in 
itself brought them into the realm of 
early possibility. If the equipment 
were in production now, and available 
to the public, it could be installed in a 
$12,000 house. The time, says F. A. 
Merrick, president of Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
is not far off when such equipment 
will be further improved and lowered 
in cost. 

“With the very definite trend toward 
better housing, as well as the growth 
of our power resources,”” he continues, 
“it is fair to assume that electricity will 
be available and will be used in greater 
quantity than has been the case in the 
past. This new domestic laboratory ts 
our contribution for trying out in 
actual service devices for later general 
marketing.” 

Each room in the brick-and-wood 
Mansfield house is decorated in a dif- 
ferent style, though they all blend in 
an artistic ensemble. Some of them 
are plastered and papered, others are 
finished in wood. Cork, linoleum, car- 
pets and hardwood are used on the 
floors. 

Illumination to a degree never be- 
fore installed in a home provides 


shadowless lighting. The average 
home has 28 electric lamps, whereas 
the Mansfield house has 320. Most of 
the fixtures are set flush in walls or 
ceiling or recessed imto the cciling 
Cupboards and closets are lit when 
their doors are opened. 

In the dining room, flat fixtures at 
the sides of the windows create an ef. 
fect of daylight outside. One need not 
look out into the darkness of night in 
this room. Overhead a bank of col- 
ored lights behind frosted glass panels 
permit a variety of shadings, compara- 
ble to the illuminating effects in a 
theatre. 

Making weather in the house has 
been simplified. In winter the primary 
heat source is an oil burner. The heat 
generates steam which passes through 
a heat exchanger, around which cleaned 
air passes. Ducts then carry the 
warmed air to the various rooms, later 
returning it to the weather room for 
re-conditioning and use again. In the 
hot season, the weather system is trans- 
ferred to the cool cycle by throwing 
a small knob. 


Servants Sans Thursday Out 


Although a home of this size would 
ordinarily require six tons of cooling 
equipment to condition all of its rooms 
by units, it was decided to experiment 
with two tons. This decision is fea- 
sible because of an elaborate system of 
regulation whereby the full load of the 
cooling apparatus may be applied to 
either the first or second floor, or a 
lesser degree of cold may be applied 
to all rooms simultaneously. 

Lighting is used to guide footsteps 
late at night and to frighten possible 
intruders. A system of lights controlled 
from bedrooms on the second floor 
gives a glowing path through the halls 
by illuminated panels set close to the 
floor. One switch, in the master bed- 
room, turns on at least one lamp in 
every room in the house and many 
outdoors. 

The kitchen was of primary impor- 
tance, and the rest of the house was 
built around it. Doors from it open 
automatically. Packages are delivered 
from outside and swung into the 
kitchen. All the processes of food 
preparation are planned like a factory 
production line, saving steps and fa- 
tigue. The housewife will not need 
servants because she has dozens of 
electric helpers. Dishwasher, range. 
coffee percolator, refrigerator defroster 
and clock are all automatic. Food 
mixers are permanently installed. 

An electric serving cart is loaded 
with food and dishes in the kitchen 
and wheeled into the dining room 
Hot dishes are kept warm and cold 
dishes remain so in insulated compartt- 
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4 switch under the pillow enables a resident of the Mansfield home to turn on night 


lights along the hall baseboard. 


From the master bedroom another switch illuminates 


every room in the house and floods the surrounding grounds with light. 


ments. No one need leave the table 
during a meal. 

A feature that is sure to appeal to 
housewives is the arrangement of the 
bathtub. Water runs out of it at the 
opposite end to which it enters, and 
there is no ring of dirt left to be 
scrubbed. An electric towel dryer also 
provides heat. Above the shower is 
an infra-red lamp furnishing addi- 
tional warmth from invisible rays. 

Seven radio sets are installed, even 
the laundress being able to hear her 
favorite crooner in the basement 
clothes laundry. Eight places have 
plug-in facilities for portable tele- 
phones. 

Although it saves steps for the resi- 
dents, door-to-door salesmen probably 
will not like the Vocalphone commu- 
nication system. By —s a switch, 

person in the kitchen, laundry or 
second floor book-room may talk with 
either of the other rooms or with per- 
sons standing at the front or back 
doors. 

The 18,000 kilowatt hours con- 
sumed yearly by the Mansfield home 
ire equal to thirty times the consump- 
tion of the average home. At the 
present price of current in that com- 
munity, say the engineers, the monthly 
bill is about $38. Electricity in many 
other cities is considerably higher, and 
in some instances the cost would be 
prohibitive. Universally cheaper rate, 
through increased use, will, the de- 
signers believe, change such a home 
from a novelty into an everyday 
necessity. 

If the 1,500,000 American homes 
valued at $12,000 or more were to 

ump their use of electricity to the 

Mansfield standard, the power indus- 
try would heave a sigh of relief. This 
rise would require a 35 per cent addi- 


tion to the present generating equip- 


ent. 
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One of the purposes of the ‘‘Home 
of Tomorrow” is the demonstration of 
the comfort and convenience attained 
by the liberal use of electricity for 
lighting and in countless other ways. 
During the next year, Westinghouse 
expects to study the home, to have 
architects, engineers, manufacturing ex- 
perts, home economists and small 
families, representing the lay public, 
live in it. In this manner data will be 
gathered concerning every angle of the 
house and its equipment. Eventually, 
and not too far off either, Mr. and 
Mrs. Everyman will be able to live in 
just such a house. 


Insurance Companies 


Cooperate to Tell 
Public About Stability 


Life insurance as an institution will 
give the most comprehensive account 
of itself that it has ever undertaken, 
during the week of March 19-24. 
Some 150 companies, representing 90 
per cent of the life insurers in the 
U. S., will present educational adver- 
tising in the newspapers of 239 cities. 

The Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters are sponsoring the 
plans for “Financial Independence 
Week.” Henry E. North, second 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
is chairman of the committee handling 
the nation-wide campaign. The pro- 
gtam’s expenses will be borne by co- 
operating companies through subscrip- 
tions of $1.75 for each million dollars 
of ordinary insurance in force. 

“Two advertisements of half-page 
size will run in each newspaper, and 
in practically every town two papers 
will be used,”” says Mr. North. ‘These 


advertisements will not attempt to sell 


insurance; very simply, we propose to 


tell the story of stability; to acquaint 


the public with the great record made 
by the institution of insurance in these 
last trying years; and to demonstrate 
that the way to financial independence 
lies through life insurance. No com- 
pany names will appear.” 

Bruce Barton is the author of a 
thirty-two-page pamphlet, “What I 
Have Learned About Life Insurance,” 
which will be featured in all the ad- 
vertising. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand posters depicting life insur- 
ance as ‘The Cornerstone of Man’s 
Financial Structure’ will also be dis- 
played throughout the country. 

Local underwriters will be tied-in 
to the national publicity, for the Bar- 
ton booklet will be largely distributed 
by them. The public, however, can 
obtain the booklet direct from the 
companies with which they have insur- 
ance. A series of talks to be used by 
the local agents has been prepared by 
the committee for radio, newspaper re- 
leases and speeches at meetings. 

In addition, broadsides are being 
sent to underwriters in cities in which 
newspaper advertising will not ap- 
pear. An eight-page folder contain- 
ing window display ideas is another 
item designed to assist the locai agent. 
Stamps, windshield stickers, envelope 
stuffers, blotters and mats for press ad- 
vertising will further aid field forces 
in the coast-to-coast educational drive. 

“Financial Independence Week’ is 
an outgrowth of “Life Insurance Day,” 
formerly a part of National Thrift 
Week. 
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. . 250,000 posters displayed through- 
out the country will help “to demonstrate 
that the way for financial independence 
lies through life insurance.” 
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Does It Really Take a 
Pile of Money to 


Break into New York? 


Here are two emphatic “noes’’! 


‘*‘Broadcast’”’ corned beef 


hash and “Redi-Spred,” a domestic pate de fois, are both 
successfully opening the country’s richest market with 


modest advertising expenditures. 


Newspapers in one case, 


and radio and newspapers in the other, are the media used. 


OES it take half a million 
dollars to ‘“‘break’’ the New 
York market on a food prod- 
uct new in that area? 

Or can an effective entering wedge 
be driven in even where advertising 
funds are limited, thus allowing the 
business and the advertising to grow 
together ? 

Broadcast brand corned beef hash, 
under the impetus of good personal 
salesmanship and stimulated by a local 
broadcast advertising program backed 
up with small space newspaper adver- 
tising, is a striking demonstration that 
America’s richest market has eyes and 
ears and consumer response for the 
small advertiser as well as for those 
whose promotion is more lavish and 
more spectacular. After five weeks of 
campaigning in metropolitan New 
York, Broadcast sales have multiplied 


by more than ten—and sales before 
the campaign were of no mean figures. 

Broadcast hash “‘came East” early in 
1931 and with it came nothing much 
in the way of a fancy hope on the part 
of its packers, the Illinois Meat Com- 
pany, that it would successfully crash 
the New York market. It came be- 
cause Edwin F. Meier, of B. Meier & 
Son, specialists in the merchandising 
of food products, thought he could 
sell it. 

He immediately began to substan- 
tiate his faith in the product. On its 
sheer merit, Broadcast got into Gris- 
tede, Reeves, Roulston, Woolworth 
and some of the better independents. 
Most of these prospects became buyers 
because Mr. Meier cooked up a portion 
of his hash and invited them to taste 
it. For some little time Illinois Meat 
Company thought advertising was un- 
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. Chain buyers tasted—liked—bought. 


Convinced first of the tastiness, and then 
of the profit possibilities, of Redi-Spred, the chains are backing the Westchester news- 
paper advertising with aggressive merchandising of their own, of which window 


displays are a dramatic and potent part. 
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WAKE UP 


your inuscles, start every mor) 
ing cheerfully with Jobn 

Gambling and his Gym classe 
over WOR from 6:45 to 8:6" 
A. M. every morning except Sun 
jays. Sponsored by the Mlinoi 
Meat Company, makers of tha 
Grand Old Agnerican Dish. 


BROADCAST giz 
CORNED BEEF 
HASH 
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Using newspapers only to tell people 

about its radio advertising, Broadcast, 

sponsoring John Gambling’s gym class 

over WOR, got 50000 requests for its 

recipes and exercise routines in the first 
five weeks it was on the air. 


necessary because business was grow- 
ing so nicely without it. But Mr. 
Meier believed that only the surface 
was being scratched and that the true 
potentiality of the New York market 
would never become apparent unless 
and until some real advertising was 
put behind the product. He turned 
out to be right. Seven weeks ago 
beginning January 29, to be exact 
they entered upon the sponsorship of 
“Gambling’s Gym Class,” a _ long: 
standing early-morning feature of 
WOR.* 


Running for an hour and a quar- 
ter, beginning at 6:45 a. m., the pro- 
gram carries three exercise periods (to 
catch different shifts of early risers), 
and a variety musical program, besides 
frequent time and weather reports, 
peppered and salted with nonsense 
and informal by-play. A_ broadside, 
“Keep Fit,” which gives instructions 
on all of the exercises called for dur- 
ing the broadcast, and includes a 
bunch of recipes for toothsome Broad- 
cast corned beef hash dishes, is offered 
to all inquirers. Nearly 50,000 such 
requests were received in the first five 
weeks. To build audiences for the 


*One of the oldest radio programs o 
the air, having been carried on continu 
ously since 1923. When, about 1926, its 
first director went to WEAF to do the 
Metropolitan Life program, it was taker 
over by John Gambling, erstwhile wire 
less man of the British Navy, whos« 
watchful eye was then keeping the contr 
boards in order on the early morning shit 
at WOR. The program has previousl' 
been sponsored by Tom McAn, Adolp! 
Goebel, and most recently E. R. Squib! 
& Sons. 
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REVERE COPPER 
AND BRASS Inc. 
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broadcast under its mew sponsors, 
small space newspaper advertisements 
were used for a month following the 
introduction. A pert cuckoo bade 
folks be up for exercises each morn- 
ing, suggested corned beef hash for 
breakfast. 

By bidding for letters and postcards 
from housewives whose local dealers 
do not carry Broadcast corned beef 
hash, B. Meier & Son have already 
built up a mass of effective selling 
ammunition for outlets not yet on the 
company’s books. Distribution began 
to broaden spontaneously almost im- 
mediately after the advertising cam- 
paign started. 

Another phase of B. Meier & Son’s 
present marketing activities concerns 
another canned meat specialty—this 
time ‘‘Redi-Spred,” a domestic pate 
de foie for sandwiches and canapes 
packed by Liberty Cherry & Fruit 
Company, Covington, Kentucky. A 
modest test a campaign ag- 
gressively merchandised focused on 
Westchester County and fanning out 
into Manhattan, Long Island and 
Brooklyn, did such a creditable job in 
launching this item that a new cam- 
paign of broader scope is planned. 

“We felt,” said Mr. Meier in de- 
scribing this campaign,” that West- 
chester would make an excellent try- 
out territory for this item. Adapted 
as Redi-Spred was to cocktail service, 
it seemed that the time was just ripe 
for its introduction, while Repeal was 
on everybody’s tongue, and so many 
other industries—glassware, furniture, 
electric appliances, and so on—were 
pushing the buffet service idea. Fur- 
thermore, Westchester is an extremely 
wealthy territory. Purchasing power 
is high,* and there is good coverage 
of homes in the section through the 
Westchester Group of newspapers, 
which embraces papers in Mt. Vernon, 
White Plains, Tarrytown, Ossining, 
Peekskill, New Rochelle, Yonkers, 
Port Chester and Mamaroneck. These 
papers were employed together with 
the Sun and Herald-Tribune and the 
New Yorker. 

“When copy was first released, the 
product had limited distribution most- 
ly in independents and Gristede food 
shops. After the first two weeks of 
advertising, Daniel Reeves took on 
Redi-Spred in all their stores. Awak- 
ening to the possibilities in the prod- 
uct, several of the chains began to do 
a real merchandising job on the prod- 
uct—not only in Westchester, but in 
Manhattan and other sections. It has 


*Wealthiest per capita county in the 
U. S. excepting only New York County, 
its neighbor. Per capita spendable money 
income for Westchester from SM’s study 
of April 10, 1933, $678 against a USA 
average of $335. 
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been B. Meier's experience that if a 
product has merit, and the seller 
works intelligently under a fair and 
equitable sales policy, excessive inside 
discounts and allowances and other 
forms of price-cutting are not neces- 
sary. “We've made good progress with 
the chains mostly because we've taken 
the trouble to get the buyer himself 
to become a user of the product in 
his own home. We have extended 
that same policy to store managers. 
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GE’s “Science of Seeing” 
Gives Lighting Salesmen 
New Sales Approach 


Electric lighting salesmen now base 
their presentations on scientific find- 
ings, and thereby gain a new approach. 
“The Science of Seeing,” development 
of Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, director of 
General Electric’s research laboratory, 
has eliminated guessing from home 
illumination -— another instance of 
salesmanship and technical knowledge 
working hand in hand. 

Seeing, as Dr. Luckiesh holds, is a 
partnership of lighting and _ vision. 
Through countless laboratory tests and 
experiments he has proved just how 
much light is needed not only for see- 
ing, but what is more important, ease 
of seeing. 

This new approach necessitated new 
sales equipment. The Home Lighting 
kit was therefore evolved to assist the 
home lighting representative. With it 
the latter, usually a young woman, can 
demonstrate to the housewife facts 
about the science of seeing. 

Large and small bulbs and lamp 
shades are included in the kit and help 
to | pe the difference between proper 
and improper lighting. A collapsible 
indirect lighting unit, when set up, 
shows far more effectively than mere 
words the eye-soothing advantage of 


“We send a letter to every store 
manager when he begins to stock 
either Broadcast hash or Redi-Spred, 
with a sample of the product for his 
personal use. In this letter we point 
out merchandising possibilities and 
urge correct display. We've learned 
one simple but very valuable lesson: 
if the buyers and dealers know exactly 
what’s in the can, have tasted it and 
like it, the chances are they will give 
it better than an even break.” 


indirect illumination. Electric com- 
panies and several department stores 
are utilizing the kit. It was planned 
and executed by the GE Nela Park 
sales promotion department. 

The ‘Sight Meter’’ is an important 
item in the kit. Measuring degrees 
of light in much the same way as a 
thermometer registers temperature, the 
Sight Meter has become familiar to 
the public through the advertising of 
the Statler hotels system. Many 
housewives know of it, but, until a 
test is made, few realize that their 
own homes are inadequately lighted. 

Lighting demonstrators point out to 
housewives how fixtures may be 
changed, often at slight cost, to pro- 
vide restful illumination for reading, 
sewing and other eye functions. On 
a summer day the level of illumination 
under a shaded tree is a thousand 
foot-candles. A large number of 
homes, the Sight Meter records, have 
less than ten-foot candles of light. 
The eye performs enormous physical 
exertions under such conditions with- 
out complaint—but defective vision 
eventually results. 


A scientist cloistered in his labora- 
tory and a_ house-to-house salesman 
would seem to have little in common. 
Yet from the wires, retorts, test charts, 
formulae and machines of the GE 
laboratory has come the Science of 
Seeing to help salesmen discuss their 
product more intelligently. 
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The telephone on 


your customer’s desk is 


a permanent salesman 


for you. 


Every minute of every business day 
you have a direct path to the ear of 
almost any customer or prospect. You 
can gain his attention within two 
minutes* of the time you take up the 
telephone . . . and hold it until your 
sales talk is concluded. 

Are you employing your telephone 
to best advantage? Hereare sometypi- 
cal results obtained by concerns using 
Long Distance on an organized basis. 

Between frequent trips into the 
field, an executive of The Brown 
Company, paper manufacturer, tele- 
phones customers from his Chicago 
office. In one typical period, he made 
12 Long Distance calls at a cost of 
$25, and sold 1000 tons of pulp valued 
at $75,000. ‘“While the groundwork 
of these sales had been laid by per- 
sonal contacts,’’ he said, ‘‘the tele- 
phone enabled me to complete them 
at the exact moment the customers 
were ready to buy.” 

Recently, a man from South Dakota 
walked into the office of the district 
manager of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company to discuss the possible 
purchase of a Diesel engine. 

The deal was not concluded during 
the interview, and the district man- 
ager asked the customer to telephone 
“collect’’ from his home when he 
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had reached a decision, even if that 
decision were unfavorable. A few days 
later the customer did so, saying he 
had decided not to buy the engine. 
However, because of the opportunity 
which the telephone gave to talk 
things over, the district manager was 
able to satisfy the customer's objec- 
tions and complete the transaction. 
Result: a $4500 sale which otherwise 
would have been lost. 

Scarcely a day passes that we don’t 
hear of similar interesting results. 


Won't you allow us to see if your 
company can’t benefit in the same 
way ? Just call the nearest office of your 
local Bell Company. No obligation. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


7:00 8:30 


From To Daytime p.m. p.m. 
Chicago Milwaukee $ .so $ .40 $ .35 
Cleveland Buffalo 95 85 55 
New York Washington, D.C. 1.05 90 .60 
Atlanta Miami 2.55 2.10 1.40 


* The average time required to reach the distant 
telephone on all out-of-town calls in the United 
States last year was 1.5 minutes. 
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Not one hive of seething activity, but an extensive area with some parts demanding increased 


sales pressure, some decreased, the Government’s TVA project and its sales possibilities are here clarified by map and accom. 


panying story. 


Uncle Sam Brings New Towns, 
New Buyers to Tennessee Valley 


HE Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, or TVA as it is listed in the 
Administration's alphabetical en- 
cyclopedia, has ar from an 
overdose of superlatives: stories in the 
press as to what would soon happen 
in that valley, and what would con- 
tinue to happen, presented such a pro- 
fusion of bewildering accomplishments 
in the making that many of us de- 
spaired of ever comprehending it. 

What I saw on a recent trip through 
the valley made me forget the super- 
latives—for there was plenty of action 
to stir one’s constructive imagination 
on an exploration for the possibilities 
of advertising and selling in such a 
fruitful market as is being created, and 
which is growing larger every day. 

First, as an aid to straight thinking, 
there is this reminder: many have erred 
in their efforts to comprehend what 
the project means to business, through 
attempting to envisage the entire val- 
ley seething with activity—which only 
added to bewilderment. Take a look 
at the map above, on which the boun- 
dary lines of the valley are indicated ; 
then remember that its length through- 
out is considerably more than 500 
miles, and its approximate average 
breadth around 100 miles. 

There are high spots in the enter- 
prise, however, which reveal an aston- 
ishing amount of business in motion 
right now, with additional sales pos- 
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sibilities entering the picture every day. 

The business which this treatment 
discusses is not primarily those Federal 
Government purchases; rather, it is 
the purchases made by jobbers, deal- 
ers, and consumers which constitute 
the business on which emphasis should 
be laid. 

Suppose we give consideration first 
to the vicinity of Knoxville. Nearby 
is the site of Cove Creek dam, re- 
christened Norris dam; which dam, as 
indicated on the map, is not on the 
Tennessee river, but on a tributary, the 
Clinch river. 

Now for some figures—but because 
they are subject to vagiation, only ap- 
proximate figures will be used here— 
and they will direct our vision toward 
customers. 

More than 2,000 men are now at 
work on and around Norris Dam; that 
figure is expected to increase to 4,000; 
the project is estimated to cost $34,- 
000,000 ; the work to be carried on for 
two and one-half to four years. 


BY 
P. W. COMBS, Sr. 


Marketing Consultant, 
New York 


Already a modern town is under 
way, about five miles from the dam. 
Fifty houses will soon be ready, and 
the first unit of 250 will be rushed to 
completion ; ultimate plans are for four 
units, totaling 1,000 homes, and per- 
haps more than that. The town is 
named Norris. 

By mid-summer it is expected that 
more than 4,000 men will be drawing 
wages on those projects. That means 
considerably more than 4,000 custom- 
ers, for those men, and their families, 
will be spending money in Coal Creek 
(population 1930, 1,100), Clinton, 
(1,900), La Follette, (2,600), in Nor- 
ris (the new town) and Knoxville— 
and that means more customers in all 
those communities. 

Now let your eye and mind travel 
down the river to the other high spot 
in “customer building,” the vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama. The big 
operation is the Joe Wheeler dam, 
about fifteen miles up the river from 
the Wilson dam at Muscle Shoals. 
More than 1,000 men were recently in 
action there, and very soon there will 
be another 1,000—then still another 
large number at Muscle Shoals and in 
nearby conservation camps. 

Again, thousands of customers will 
create additional thousands through 
their purchases in Decatur (15,500), 
Florence (11,700), Sheffield (6,200), 
Guntersville (2,800), Muscle Shoals 
(1,000), Huntsville (11,500) and 
Athens (4,400), all in Alabama; then 
across the line in Mississippi, Corinth 
(6,100), and Iuka (1,500). P 

(Continued on page 246) 
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1. Sunday News started May 1, 1921 

2. Comics added February 25, 1923 

3. Rotogravure added October 10, 1926 

4. 8 additional pages of comics added October 1, 1933 
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Perhaps the major purchasing power 
for that group will be supplied from 
the Joe Wheeler dam project, which 
is estimated to cost, with its power 
house, $20,000,000—but there is also 
work in motion in the vicinity of the 
nitrate plant and Wilson dam, which 
is expected to reach another $20,000,- 
000, and possibly more. 

There are numerous other projects 
under consideration and in the plan- 
ning stage which will get under way 
within the next two years and create 
another large group of customers. 

All of which means that dealers in 
the territory here reviewed are prime 
prospects for business; so are the job- 
bers in Memphis, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville in Tennessee; 
and those in Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Louisville, Cincinnati and—but just 
where can you draw the circle? 

The situation invites selective and 
localized selling efforts. Inquiry 
among dealers in many different lines 
evidenced that they are receiving sur- 
prisingly little assistance from produc- 
ers in the way of sales promotion 
through literature, and attractive direct 
mail sales aids—all of which would 
be welcome, and widely used. 

As usual, automobile manufacturers, 
and the cigarette manufacturers are 
showing their alertness by generous ad- 
vertising in the local newspapers, and 
probably some other lines could profit 
by following that example. 


Tobacco Sales Upped Income 


Sales managers will find it well 
worth while to check for thoroughness 
the reports they are receiving from any 
section of the State of Tennessee. 
While the tobacco farmers did not get 
as much for their crop as they ex- 
pected, tobacco was being heavily pur- 
chased, and many farmers made money. 

There is marked business activity in 
the towns of moderate size in farming 
communities; and in cities across the 
state, business sections with auto- 
mobiles closely parked and streets well 
peopled, indicate what many dealers 
confirm with their statements—that 
business is pretty good, and improving. 

Much cheerfulness is exhibited by 
merchants in Columbia (7,800), Fay- 
etteville (3,800), Athens (5,300), 
Morristown (7,300), Greenville 
(5,500), Johnson City (25,000), 
Kingsport (12,000), Elizabethton 
(8,000) and Bristol, Tenn.-Va. (20,- 
000). 

This is only a generalized treatment 
of the territory, but perhaps it may 
stimulate imagination to conceive plans 
for securing further details from, and 
planning action in, a field where the 
outlook for further improvement in 
business is promising. 
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Hardware Entour: 


sponsored by Kelly-How-Thomson 


Company of Duluth 


Preceded by extensive publicity—received with interest and 
enthusiasm by thousands of small-towners—leaving behind it new accounts, increased 
dealer good-will and a better educated public, the “Train of Hardware Progress 


proved a dramatic and 


profitable sales promotion job. 


Hardware Exhibit Train Steams 
Up Interest for Wholesaler 


A nine-car special “Train of Prog- 
ress” loaded with hardware exhibits 
attracted more than 41,000 visitors, 
opened new accounts and cemented 
dealer relations for the Kelly-How- 
Thomson Company, hardware whole- 
salers, of Duluth, Minnesota. The train 
traversed North Dakota and Minne- 
sota in a wide circle and brought to 
twenty-nine small towns in those states 
a display of hardware that they could 
have seen in no other way. 

Four cars were filled with the latest 
model stoves, heaters, tools and other 
hardware merchandise. In all, twenty- 
three manufacturers and jobbers dis- 
played their wares. Forty-two repre- 
sentatives of the exhibitors and of the 
K-H-T Company slept and ate aboard 
the train and demonstrated the prod- 
ucts to the interested and enthusiastic 
crowds. 

This intimate association of manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ representatives 
during the week’s tour proved valuable 
for both. A more thorough knowledge 
of the lines handled by the K-H-T 
firm was made possible and a keener 
appreciation of the maker-jobber tie-up 
was evident. Dealers in the towns 
visited were highly gratified by the 
extensive publicity and good will en- 
gendered. 

Even Barnum’s circus needs advance 
billposters, and the “Train of Hard- 
ware Progress’ did not steam forth 
unheralded. Newspapers carried pre- 


liminary stories and advertising. The 
latter placed the local retailer well in 
the foreground, enabling him to de- 
rive the fullest benefit from the ex- 
hibition on wheels. Window cards, 
banners, pennants and circular ma- 
terial supplied to him ahead of time 
lit the fires of advance publicity. 

Radio broadcasts were made before 
the train’s departure at Duluth, and at 
each stop along the route. Speakers 
were executives of the K-H-T com 
pany and of the Northern Pacific, the 
line supplying the special train 

Schools were dismissed in several 
towns to permit the students to view 
the exhibit. High school bands played 
at other stops, adding to the festivity 
of the occasion. Everyone at the sta 
tion was invited aboard and escorted 
through the cars by the representatives 
In Fargo, North Dakota, almost 6,000 
eager visitors inspected the show; Bis- 
mark, Minot and Grand Forks each 
turned out to the number of 4,000. 

Two baggage cars, an observation 
car and a day coach with the seats 
removed, all appropriately decorated, 
contained the exhibits. 

Among the exhibitors were the fol- 
lowing companies: American Radiator : 
Black & Decker Manufacturing; Gen- 
asco Products; Bond Electric Corpora- 
tion; General Electric Mazda Lamps; 
Grunow radios and_ refrigerators: 
Landers, Frary & Clark; Sargent and 
Western Cartridge. 
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Your list will not be 
complete without the 


| NEW PASSENGER CAR REGISTRATIONS FOR THE | 
| FIFTEEN LEAD!NG STATES FOR THE YEAR 1933 | 
| 
| 


According to Automotive Daily News 


STATE 
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New York 175,763 
121,425 
101,213 
98,068 
85,682 
85,460 
80,447 
63,248 
56,438 
45,773 
40,176 
30,829 
29,191 
28,914 
28,303 
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Oklahoma farmers 
boost new car 
sales 65% 

during 1933 
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N Oklahoma, a state which is 65.7% 

rural and in which volume depends on 
rural sales, new passenger car registrations 
for 1933 increased 65°/, over the 1932 
figures. 


This put Oklahoma in fourteenth place 
among all states in new cars sold in 1933 
and in third place in percentage of gain 
over the previous year among the leading 
fifteen states. 


Oklahoma, in 1933, outranked such out- 
standing agricultural states as lowa, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Wisconsin in total new 


car registrations and showed a greater rate 
of gain over 1932 than New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and many 
other northern and eastern states. 


Oklahoma farmers caused this enviable 
record of motor car sales just as Oklahoma 
farmers account for volume sales in any 
other line in the state. Their 1934 buying 
power is even greater than in 1933, with 
more than $50,000,000 in federal bonuses 
and rentals from wheat, cotton, hogs, corn 
and livestock scheduled for payment in the 
state this year. 


meee The OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, KLAHOMA 
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Armour’s Labels 


As All Cans Get 


After being in continuous use for 
more than thirty years, the famous 
brand name, ‘‘Veribest,” is being re- 
tired by Armour & Company, Chicago 
packers. This action comes at a time 
when the entire line of tinned prod- 
ucts is being re-packaged—bright, 
new, modern labels taking the place 
of those considered out-moded. 

On the old packages “Veribest’’ was 
prominent, overshadowing “Armour.” 
Under the new plan “Armour” is em- 
phasized, followed by a _ star— 
Armour’s Star brand. Features of the 
new labels are: 

1. Glowing, attractive, colorful; let- 
tering easily read; an outstanding 
package on the dealers’ shelves. 

2. Each carries a suggestion for 
methods of use in the home; the num- 
ber of servings on each package. 

3. Front and back of can the same: 
helpful in making attractive island dis- 
plays. 

In addition to its large line of 
canned foods, Armour is putting sev- 
eral new ones on the market. Among 
these are stews——beef, veal, lamb and 
Irish, the latter mutton stew. Every 


Designed to Today: Brilliant color 

ultramarine, chrome yellow and, some- 
times, vermilion: modern, easily read 
lettering: appetite- provoking pictures 
and captions; exciting, vigorous line 

these characterize the new labels that 
have just been applied to the entire 
Armour line. 
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“Go Modern” 
Family Identity 


label carries a picture in color of the 
product as it appears on the table. 

Ultramarine blue and chrome yel- 
low are the predominating colors on 
the packages with red, a “hot’’ color, 
on the hot products. The red, in fact, 
is vermilion. The hotter the food, 
the ‘redder’ the label. Chili con carne 
is a fiery hue. 

Added to the above, a “plus phrase” 
is used on each package, in hand-let- 
tered, modernistic script. Each variety 
has its individual plus phrase. Some 
of them are: 

Corned beef—Famous Flavor. 
Chili con carne—Real. 
Tamales—Hot. 

Canned ham—Fixed Flavor. 
Ham loaf—Chef’s Style. 
Pork and beans—Tasty Sauce. 

“Until recently canned meats were 
largely a seasonal item,” said L. L. 
Bronson, manager of the canned foods 
department, “the peak coming in the 
hot months. Now the sales valleys 
are disappearing. Housewives buy 


Sister and Brother Clothes: By re- 
packaging its whole line in one de- 
sign, Armour makes all its products 
instantly identifiable as members of 
the same family—and, through the 
adaptability of the new packages to 
massed display, provides the retailer 
with added incentive for carrying 
and pushing the complete line. 


canned meats steadily the calendar 
around.” 

The new package, it is explained, 
makes all products instantly identifi- 
able as members of the Armour fam- 
ily; give the merchant new sales 
ammunition and the housewife, in 
brief form, information helpful to her. 
The brightness of the labels, with the 
contents pictured in color, it is hoped, 
will make the purchaser’s ‘mouth 
water.” Amd so, added sales. 


Sunkist Lemons Seek to 
Build All Year Market 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, Los Angeles, is endeavoring to 
create a year-round demand for 
lemons with a heavy advertising in- 
vestment. Color pages in Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Delineator and McCall's; outdoor 
billboards in 510 cities; Neon signs 
in 28 other cities; car cards in 439 
communities; dealer helps and direct 
mail will stress six uses for lemons. 

Only one of the ways of serving the 
fruit is seasonal: cold lemonade, copy 
for which will run in the three sum- 
mer months. Lemon garnish, lemon 
salad dressing, lemon for hot and iced 
tea, lemon pie and lemon hair rinse 
will be featured every month of the 
year. W. B. Geissinger prepared the 
campaign book describing Sunkist’s ex- 
tensive program. 


About 250 key distributors from all ove: 
the United States attended Schenley Proa- 
ucts Company's first distributors’ conference 
in New York, March 12-13-14, where the 
company’s three-million dollar 1934 adver- 
tising campaign was announced. The cam- 
paign will use newspapers, class and trade 
magazines, billboards and car cards. The 
distributors were to wind up the conference 
by a tour of Schenley plants in Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky and Indiana to follow 
liquor from grain to bottle. 
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“THE POST AUDIENCE REMEMBERS” 
SAYS GEORGE RECTOR 


Worid-Famous Restaurateur 


“THE POST AUDIENCE BUYS” 
SAYS GENERAL MILLS 


Makers of Bisquick, Wheaties, Gold Medal Flour, Etc. 


“Back in 1928 I wrote a series of articles 
for The Saturday Evening Post. Over five 
years have gone by since my last article 
appeared, and I find myself remembered 
everywhere as the author of that series. 

“Last summer I acted as host at one 
of the most popular exhibits at the Cen- 
tury of Progress. Literally thousands of 
men and women who stopped to talk to 
me spoke of those Post articles. Now I 
am conducting-Cooking Schools all over 
the country, and I’ve yet to address an 
audience that didn’t have women in it 
who know me as a Post author. 

“I simply cannot get over it—five 
years, and they haven't forgotten.” 


log hcl. 


RUE, The Saturaay Evening Post offers an 
audience that remembers. And an audience 
that buys. 

When General Mills announced a 13-egg angel 
food cake in a page in the Post last August the bak- 
ers sold 5,000,000 cakes—and used 65,000,000 
eggs, 3,750,000 pounds of sugar and 1,327,500 
pounds of flour to bake them! 

“This is but one instance of many,” General 
Mills reports. “At the low point of the depres- 
sion, after 32 years of successful advertising 
experience, we doubled our space in the Post. 
Our sales have proved that it was a sound thing 
to do. For the readers of the Post not only en- 
joy and remember the characters in Post fiction, 
but they remember and act upon the sug- Q& 
gestions in Post advertising.” 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL 
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IN ONE WEEK BAKERS 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., HAS AUTHORIZED THIS STATEMENT: 


“Each year The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post becomesmore valuable 
to us. We used it to make Gold 
Medal famous, to introduce 
Wheaties and Bisquick. It has 
opened a most effective way for 
us to aid the bakers of America 


REPUTATION TO AUTHORS AND 


in the sale of their products. 
Our salesmen carry the Post— 
our trade is quick to express 
confidence in the power of our 
Post pages. Nothing could re- 
place The Saturday Evening Post 
in our program.” 


LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 


THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTATION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


AN 
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Bristol-Myers Disciplines Price- 


Cutters with Refusal-to-Sell 


“A Refusal-to-Sell policy intro- 
duced by Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York, to its direct customers on 
February 21-24 and to the entire drug 
trade last week already has won the 
active sanction of leading retail and 
wholesale factors in this field,” reports 
W. B. Johnson, assistant sales man- 
ager. 

“Judging from the response already 
received,” Mr. Johnson adds, “we 
don’t anticipate trouble from any 
major source. The large chains ap- 
pear to be as favorable to our policy 
as do the independents. In their news- 
paper copy of Friday, March 2, Lig- 
gett’s, for example, included Bristol- 
Myers items at our suggested prices. 


New Price Includes Tax 


“The plan is more a trial than a 
policy,” he continues, ‘but we expect 
to make it a fair trial and to give it 
every opportunity of becoming perma- 
nent. We expect seriously to better 
conditions in the drug industry in so 
far as handling our products is con- 
cerned. We cannot, of course, over- 
step the law by exacting agreements 
from customers to sell at prices we 
name. But it is our belief that prac- 
tically all dealers desire to make a 
profit on merchandise that they sell and 
it naturally follows that we are select- 
ing as our customers only those whose 
policies, as we believe, are consistent 
with the permanent success of our 
business. 

“We believe, too, that our new price 
basis itself is eminently fair. It in- 
cludes the Federal excise tax and thus 
lowers the cost of our products, name- 
ly, Sal Hepatica, Ipana toothpaste, 
Mum, Vitalis, and Ingram’s shaving 
and Milkweed creams to both whole- 
salers and retailers. The minimum 
retail prices that we have suggested 
permit a profit in the handling of 
merchandise of our manufacture even 
by those retailers who insist upon sell- 
ing merchandise at less than the es- 
tablished retail price, as indicated on 
each package. 

“Under the plan the wholesaler 
keeps a part of his discount. Suggest- 
ed resale terms for wholesale dealers 
—a new venture for Bristol-Myers 
Company—include a cash discount of 
not more than 2 per cent; a trade dis- 
count of not more than 5 per cent on 
lots of one dozen, or shelf package, or 
a two dollar line extension, and a 
quantity discount of not more than 
7% per cent. 

“Terms to direct accounts in con- 
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nection with our plan also involve hav- 
ing only one quantity discount, this 
being not less than a $200 quantity 
at 15 per cent net 30 days, with 2 per 
cent additional for cash for payment of 
invoice within 15 days from date. We 
at one time had a $100 quantity at 
a discount of 1214 and 2 per cent, 
which has been discontinued. 

“To be sure, pricing to insure both 
our trade and ourselves a reasonable 
profit is not new with Bristol-Myers. 
But we have found it advisable to 
clarify our position with what might 
be called our pricing code: 

1. Each Bristol-Myers item bears a con- 
sumer price. (Established retail selling 
price.) 

2. Bristol-Myers list prices are not higher 
than 66 2/3 per cent of full retail selling 
prices. 

3. Minimum retail prices are in no case 
more than 21 per cent lower than full 
retail prices. 

4. The suggested wholesaler’s discounts 
to retailers are in accordance with the out- 
lined policy of one-third the amount re- 
ceived as discount by the wholesaler. 

5. Cash discount is limited by the 
wholesaler to 2 per cent, as outlined in the 
original codes (of the NRA and of the 
Drug Institute of America). 


Makers Also to Blame 


““Price-cutting has long been a thorn 
in the side of the drug business,” Mr. 
Johnson points out. “Certain factors 
among the chains and the independ- 
ents, among retailers and wholesalers 
alike, have been responsible. And 
manufacturers must come in for their 
share of the blame. We have adopted 
our plan not because price-cutting has 
been more widespread and more seri- 
ous of late (in fact, if anything, it has 
been less so) but because we feel that 
the time has come to take the initiative 
and overcome it. I believe that Bristol- 
Myers Company is the first house in 
the drug field with a wide line of mer- 
chandise to try it. 

“We were active last year in the 
formation of the Drug Institute, hop- 
ing that it might soon be able to step 
in and solve this problem. We co- 
operated with NRA on the drug code. 
But, as we explained to our customers: 
‘It has become increasingly obvious 
that real relief cannot be thus secured, 
or, at least, that its coming, if at all, 
will be long delayed.’ 

“In that letter we added: 

“ “No customer, by his purchases, will 
be deemed to have entered into any agree- 
ment to adopt the suggestion made by us, 
nor will we accept any agreement to that 
effect from any customer—when he has 


bought the goods they are his, to be dis- 
posed of precisely as he sees fit and not 


as we desire. On“the other hand, we have 
a right to select our customers and w 

not believe it is to our ultimate best interests 
to select customers who persistently refuse 
to adopt what we believe to be entirely 
reasonable suggestions. At any rate, 

our present purpose to select our custo 

on that basis.’ ”’ 


THE PET. FOOD BOB BECKER TALKS ABOUF 


A Voried Diet containing 
essential nutritious qualities 


RED HEART 


DOG FOOD 


41 HOOP 


Fish, cheese, beef dinners mean no 
monotonous munching for Fido, hence a 
happy, healthy dog. 


Fido Gets Varied Menu 
as Morrell Introduces 
Three-Flavored Diet 


A new varied diet for dogs is being 
marketed by John Morrell and Com- 
pany, meat packers of Ottumwa, Iowa. 
and Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Three 
foods flavored with beef, fish and 
cheese, it is claimed, provide a change 
that tempts canine appetites. The 
trio of blends are to be fed alternately, 
thus preventing Fido from moping at 
mealtime. 

No horse meats are used in the 
diets, which are designated A, B and 
C., under the Morrell Red Heart 
label. Veterinaries and dog experts 
worked out the balanced mixtures of 
cereals, vegetables and the separate 
beef, fish and cheese flavors. 

Experimental advertising in news- 
papers and by radio is being tried out 
in four markets. Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., Chicago agency, handles 
the account. Bob Becker, sportsman 
and hunter, is on the air twice a week 
in the Red Heart program. Counter 
display cards reiterate his name and 
show the cans of food at the point of 
sale. 

If owners of collies, chows, dachs- 
hunds and mere mutts receive the new 
diet favorably, the Morrell Company 
plans an extension of both advertising 
and sales outlets. 
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of Pioneer’s Line 
(Continued from page 231) 


average of a gross a month— and that’s 
a lot of garters for a very little store, 
as any haberdasher will tell you. 

This idea has since been passed on 
to many other retailers by Pioneer 
salesmen. 

The policies outlined here are doing 
a number of important things for the 
company. They're making better mer- 
chandisers of dealers. They're helping 
dealers get above the price scramble. 
They're getting an amazing amount of 
local newspaper advertising over the 
dealer's name. Hale Brothers, Sacra- 
mento, featured Streamlox braces in 
windows and tied up with an adver- 
tisement three columns by 135 lines. 
Roos Brothers, San Francisco; Boggs 
& Buhl, Pittsburgh; Lansburgh’s, 
Washington; Jordan Marsh Company, 
Boston: and Wallach Brothers, New 
York —all featured Streamlox in 
newspaper advertising within the last 
few weeks in a manner which is seldom 
accorded an accessory item. 

Current sales, the company reports, 
are ‘several hundred per cent’’ above 
those for the corresponding months of 
last year. 


St. Louis Salesmen Jam 
Commerce Chamber’s 
Educational Meetings 


Evening meetings, sponsored by the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, are giv- 
ing salesmen specific imformation on 
how to increase their productivity. 
More than 1,500 men taxed the ca- 
pacity of the Jefferson Hotel Gold 
Room at the first of the four sched- 
uled meetings. 

Planned by twenty-five sales execu- 
tives from varied lines of business, the 
programs consist of sales demonstra- 
tions and educational talks by men 
who know how to sell—and who also 
know how to tell. Tickets for the 
entire series are one dollar, just enough 
to cover the actual cost. 

“This activity met with so whole- 
hearted a response from local business 
firms,” says A. G. Mungenast, direc- 
tor of the Sales Managers’ Bureau, 
that I am convinced it could be done 
in every trade center. A series of such 
neetings throughout the country 
vould undoubtedly get dollars in cir- 
culation by increasing intelligent ac- 


tion on the part of salesmen. The lat- 
ter really felt they had gotten some- 
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thing of value. In fact, we had to 
limit the attendance to the room’s ca- 
pacity.” 

At the first meeting a play visualiz- 
ing salesmen ‘in action was presented. 
The audience of salesmen saw them- 
selves through the prospect’s eyes. Mis- 
takes in technique were forcefully and 
clearly illustrated and the right way 
was depicted just as emphatically. 

Scott R. DeKins, secretary of the 
St. Louis C. of C. and of the Amer- 
ican Retailers’ Association was the 
speaker. Joseph E. Zipf, district sales 
manager, General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, presided. 


At the second meeting, on May 4, 
Dr. Ralph R. Wagner, professor of 
Speech Arts, St. Louis University, and 
Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life Insurance Company, 
will speak. Succeeding meetings are to 
be held in September and November. 

The Sales Managers’ Bureau will 
gladly supply any community with in- 
formation about these programs, how 
they are planned and the results ob- 
tained. 


John Goddard Gould has been appointed 
advertising manager of Publix Oil Com- 
pany of Boston. Publix is the largest dis- 
tributor of Esso products in Greater Boston. 


and equipment. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 


Knoxville Moves 
Into the Spotlight 


@ Knoxville is playing the most important part 
of any one city in the development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


@ Here the TVA is directing its gigantic pro- 
gram and has already spent more than $225,- 
000 with Knoxville concerns for supplies 


@ Construction has already begun on the Norris 
Dam which is to cost $34,000.000. 
@ A huge volume of new money is in circula- 


tion. Business of all kinds is very active. 


The News-Sentinel reaches practically every 


worth-while family in city and suburbs. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

PRESS ... OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Old Reliable Bill Payers 
Get Their Due at Last 


A good many years ago, my cousin 
Diocletian, the Kansas horse doctor, took 
it into his head to run for sheriff of Jack- 
son County. His opponent, it developed, 
was a reformed drunkard and _ general 
scalawag, who made much of his de- 
termination to lead a Better Life. Dio, 
unfortunately, had always led a _ Better 
Life. He was an upright citizen who 
passed the plate at Sunday services. Human 
nature being what 
it is, the good folk 
of Jackson turned 
out en masse to 
give the reformed 
drunkard what is 
technically known as 
“a fighting chance.” 
Dio, with his color- 
less behavior back- 
ground, was beaten 
very badly, indeed. 

I often recall 
this incident when 
dwelling upon the 
subject of credits 
and collections, The 
man who finally 
gets around to pay 


Maxwell Droke 


an old bill is met with open arms and 


much rejoicing. But the individual who 
habitually discounts his obligations is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. No one 
ever thinks of thanking Aim. Or at least 
such was the case until comparatively re- 
cently. Within the past fortnight I have 
encountered four letters (letters submitted 
to SALES MANAGEMENT'S increasingly pop- 
ular “Round Table,” by the way) each of 
which is a pleasant “Thank you” to the 
prompt payer. So unusual, and so sig- 
nificant is this coincidence, that I am 
breaking a precedent of long standing and 
reprinting simultaneously four letters on a 
single theme. Here they are: 


Surprising a Good Customer 


First, a letter signed by Mr. G. A, 
Smith, of J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing 
Company: 

“Tll bet you don’t get many letters 
signed by the Credit Department. And 
just because you pay your bills! 

“There is no good reason why I should 
spend all my time writing to delinquents, 
with nary a word for those who are good. 
This letter is going to be different, because 
it is to one of those who are good. 

“Folks who pay their bills promptly are 
the ‘salt of the earth. They keep our 
business going and make it possible for us 
to pay our bills on time—and to meet our 
payroll. 

“So this is just to tell you how much 
we appreciate your business—and_ the 
promptness with which you pay our in- 
voices. 


“Very truly yours,” 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Thanks That Mean Something 


The second, an informal note from an 
executive of the Fox-Vliet Drug Company, 
to a preferred credit risk: 

“A lot of times, L. W., I have said to 
Clarence that I wished everybody handled 
affairs as beautifully as the Tiger Drug. 
On your sheet before me now, I find that 
the balance on December 31 was 00, and 
that all the bills purchased since have al- 
ready been included in your payments to us. 

“Now, you started the year with a clean 
slate, and here are three weeks of the new 
year all squared off. You don’t know how 
Clarence and all of us here at the house 
are grateful to you for these many fine 
orders and for the way you have taken 
care of things with us. 

“We have lots of personal regard for 
Mr. and Mrs. Bras, and are sincere in 
extending to you a wish for everything 
that’s the best in months to come. 

“Yours very truly,” 


Not All Stray Lambs 


And now, the Crane & Breed Casket 
Company: 

“You probably have had your share— 
like the rest of us—of customers whose 
accounts with you are a little doubtful, 
or perhaps downright slow. So you can 
appreciate what a real pleasure our Credit 
Department has in having an account like 
yours on the books. 

“One order, one bill, and one check— 
this is the story of most of our transactions 
with you. It surely is pleasant to contrast 
this with some of our accounts which re- 
quire volumes of correspondence to keep 
bills paid up. 

“We are writing this to tell you what 
a real joy it is to have an account like 
yours, and to express our appreciation for 
the business you have given us and the 
relations we have had. 

“Yours very sincerely,” 


Delinquent vs. Discounts 


And the fourth letter, from Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery Sales Corporation—distinc- 
tive in that it carries the joint signatures 
of G. F, Bohan, credit manager, and J. B. 
Fenner, treasurer: 

“We have been so busy with problems 
of delinquent customers during the late 
depression that discount customers, like 
you, have received little or no attention— 
except, of course, the pleasantly recurring 


task of approving orders and receiving, in 
due time, a promptly remitted check in set. 
tlement of the account. 

“We want to express now our thanks 
for the part you have played in making 
possible the bright spots of what would 
otherwise have been a continuously nerve- 
racking ordeal of collection practice. Your 
steady, consistent payment of bills on time 
has been a real factor in the happy and 
successful conduct of our business, which 
we and the whole organization surely ap- 
preciate. - 

“With the almost phenomenal reversal 
of business trend now manifesting itself 
generally, we are glad to know that so 
many Prest-O-Lite customers such as you 
stand ready and able to get their full 
share of the business available in the more 
prosperous times that are undoubtedly upon 
us. 

“We thank you! 

“Yours very truly,” 


When Is a Sales Help More 
Than Just a Good Idea? 


It is all-too-frequently the fashion, in 
many establishments, to issue a heterogene- 
ous collection of folders, booklets and such 
—label the lot “Sales Helps,’’ and pack 
them off to the salesman with no clear 
idea of how they are to be put to work. 
Indeed, the compilers themselves often are 
more than a little hazy as to the particular 
purpose which a pamphlet is to serve. 
The creation may be the result of a sudden 
hunch, issued without plan or purpose. 
Too many so-called “sales helps” are 
reminiscent of Frank Bacon’s actress who 
contracted matrimony in Peoria on a rainy 
Sunday afternoon. In explanation, she 
said, ‘Well, it seemed like a good idea at 
the time!” 

But the Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, I am glad to note, is one organiza- 
tion that follows no such rash and result- 
less procedure. I have just been examining 
the current issue of Equitable Agency) 
Items, a publication devoted exclusively 
to the merchandising of sales helps that 
are helps. Each individual piece or cam- 
paign is presented to the salesman with 
a detailed explanation of its purpose in 
the program as a whole. He is told ex- 
actly how, when and where to make use 
of it. And the Sales and Service Depart- 
ment stands squarely back of the agent, to 
see that the material fs used, as directed. 

A plan that is indeed worthy of all 
acceptation. 

* * * 


To C. D. Maddy, a New York sales 
promotion counselor, I am indebted for 
a sage and colorful bit of advice. One of 
his recent solicitation letters is very aptly 
headed, “Look for Yellow behind those 
firms still in the Red.” “Yellow manage- 
ment” he adds, “will always find it easier 
to chant dull excuses than actually to get 
business.” And with this sweetly solemn 
thought, we stand adjourned until the 
next stated meeting. 
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Designers to Hold First 
U.S. “Artin Industry” 
Exhibition During April | 


The first American comprehensive 
and selective industrial exposition will 
be held April 3-30 in Rockefeller 
Center, New York, under sponsorship 
of the National Alliance of Art and 
Industry. 

Exhibits will illustrate how the ele- 
ment of design has remade factory 
output. From a percolator to a peram- 
bulator; from china and glassware to 
a streamline train; from alarm clocks 
to oil burners, the displays will show 
attistic sense combined with sound 
merchandising principles. Special ex- 
hibits will present new and exciting 
uses Of basic materials: the conserva- 
tive stainless steels, aluminum, copper, 
zinc; the two-timing plastics; glam- 
orous synthetic fabrics. “Art has 
turned from Madonnas to motors.” 

The 25,000 feet of exhibition space 
will be used periodically for fashion 
shows and other demonstrations of G? Good letters should pull better. They will, if you 
American designing skill. read “Leverage for Letters” and really use the ideas it 
contains about a new kind of letterhead. It’s logical 
that these ideas for better letters should come from the 

Two conditions govern entries: the Neenah Paper Company. For they make fine, impres- 
article must be originated by a de- sive, rag-content bond papers that go a long way in 


signer and have his name attached ; it themselves toward making letters do a good selling 
must be intended for mechanical 


duplication and must be either pro- job. An executive may obtain a copy of “Leverage for 
duced or in process of production. Letters” by requesting it on his business letterhead. 
Donald Deskey, chairman of the jury 
on entries, says, “We are particularly 
anxious to show redesigned products 
in the industrial field where it has 
been proved that by changing the ap- 
pearance am increase of sales has 
resulted. The element of design af- 
fects the sale of billions of dollars of 
manufactured goods annually. The 
jury is selecting examples of design 
in every industry to acquaint the con- 
sumer, manufacturers and designers 
with the newest developments.” 
Members of the executive commit- 
tee are Walter D. Teague, chairman, 
Egmont Ahrens, Lucian Bernhard, Ben 
Nash, Gilbert Rohde, Henry Dreyfuss, 
Eugene Schoen, Donald Deskey and 
Russel Wright. Norman Bel-Geddes, 
George Sakier and Lurelle Guild are 
serving on other committees. 
a National Alliance of Art and 
Ndustry was founded with the assist- ;, 
ance | John D. Rockefeller, Jr., ond @ The best papers are made from rags. Identify rag-content quality by 


the Neenah Owl watermark appearing in the following brands, which 


the Carnegie Corporation. Alon constitute a range of grades and prices suitable for all business needs: 
Bement, its director, says it “has con- OldCouncilTreeBond .100% Rag Chieftain Bond 

cerned itself with promoting relations Success Bond 75% Rag Neenah Bond. . 

between artists and manufacturers. Conference Bond. . . . 65% Rag Glacier Bond 

These relations now form part of the 
basis for a program of industrial re- 
covery and an Americanization of 
industry.” 


NOUM ONIHLIWOS S.dyaHL 


Dollars from Design 
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Seek to Standardize Premium 


Provisions in All Codes 


CONCERTED action’ was 
taken by the premium inter- 
ests, both premium users and 
manufacturers of premium 
merchandise, at the recent public 
meetings called by General Johnson, 
to secure uniform code provisions 
relative to the use of premiums 
The first ground of attack was the 
contention that all anti-premium pro- 
visions in codes were in direct viola- 
tion of the expressed purposes of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act as 
set forth in the Act, in that they in- 
ject obstructions to the free flow of 
inter-state and foreign commerce and 
tend to diminish the amount thereof; 
that they retard industry by putting 
undue restrictions on production, re- 
sulting in an increase of unemploy- 
ment rather than a decrease. 


It was also urged that such pro- 
visions operate to oppress small busi- 
nesses and tend to promote and fur- 
ther monopolies as they take away 
from the smaller manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers their chief means of 
economical advertising and sales pro- 
motion and place them practically at 
the mercy of their large competitors, 
and that General Johnson had stated 
that the invitation to industry to write 
its own codes was never intended to 
permit majorities or dominating mi- 
norities to outlaw, under the charge 
of unfair practices, methods of doing 
business that had been in long use in 
the industry and that were in them- 
selves legal and ethical. 

Obviously, if such contentions 
should prevail, it would result in all 
anti-premium provisions being elimi- 
nated from the codes. 

The need for uniformity was shown 
by the varying provisions in codes al- 
ready adopted. One group of codes 
contains a practically uniform clause 
permitting premium use devoid of 
fraud, misrepresentation or lottery, 
while a group of five codes contains 
as many variations. The majority make 
no reference to premiums, while a very 
few contain a direct prohibition on 
their use—all contributing to a scram- 
bled situation badly in need of un- 
scrambling, particularly in view of the 
fact that there are a number of later 
codes coming up for signature. 

To give effect to uniformity in pre- 
mium provisions the President has 
been asked to enlarge his Executive 
Order of November 23, 1933, defining 
commercial bribery, in which he stated 
that such provisions should not be 
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construed to prohibit free and general 
distribution of articles commonly 
used for advertising, so as to include 
premium use where the same did not 
involve fraud, misrepresentation, lot- 
tery or secret price concession. 


The premium interests have rallied | 


to this proposed form of bringing 
about a uniform provision and literal- 
ly hundreds of premium users and 
manufacturers of premium merchan- 
dise have written and telegraphed 
NRA officials urging that such action 
be taken. 

It is entirely likely that this ques- 
tion of uniform premium provisions 
in all codes will be among the sub- 
jects referred to this newly con- 
stituted National Recovery Review 
Board headed by Clarence Darrow. 
If it is, it will result in a postponement 
of the final decision, but, on the other 
hand, it will provide for a deliberate 
hearing at which all the essential facts 
may be presented and witnesses given 
an opportunity to present the effect of 
premium restrictions or prohibitions 
on their business. Such hearings will 
drag out into the open the motives 
that have prompted the efforts to ex- 
clude or limit premium uses in more 
than one industry. 


Snapshots 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Com- 
PANY announces that the AAA pro- 
gram, plus the general rise in the 
value of farm products, has expanded 
the purchasing power of their mail- 
order customers to such an extent that 
they are doubling the circulation of 
their Spring and Summer catalogues 
as compared with last year. 


CALIFORNIA Citrus Growers, says 
a bulletin of the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, are pleased with 
the results of an experiment of a new 
system of heating orchards with liquid 
petroleum gas in place of crude oil. 
The liquid gas is stored in steel pres- 
sure tanks and is fed to the heating 
units through copper tubing. The 
orchardist can thus turn on the sys- 
tem from a central point with imme- 
diate results in all parts of the grove. 


STANDARD Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion has gone into the razor blade 
business with a brand called Token, 


which is retailed in the five-blade 
package at ten cents. It made its 
debut January 15, and distribution has 
already been assured in 26 states, 


WESTINGHOUSE E. & M. Company 
has made an interesting contribution 
to the modern service station with , 
sixteen-page booklet showing sug. 
gested designs and methods in lighting 
to attract the customer and best adver. 
tise the station. They suggest striking. 
ly brilliant monolithic stations fo, 
congested areas, with a tower so con. 
structed that every square foot of the 
space it covers can be effectively used. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’ spreads its 
feeling of optimism by a ‘Prosperity 
Parade” _ visiting radio, cleaner 
and home laundry equipment dis. 
tributors and dealers in 32 key cities, 
Aimed to capitalize on the upswing 
in industry, the parade will present 
new merchandise, sales plans and ad- 
vertising campaigns to retailers and 
prove GE’s confidence in “the most 
prosperous spring season on specialty 
appliances in its history.” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE has brought 
out a new product called Dreft, a soap- 
less suds product which they claim 
is far superior to soap flakes, chips or 
powder for laundering fine things. 


ZONITE will be the official U.S.A. 
representatives of Amtorg in the pro- 
motion and sale of Russian wines. 


May O1L BURNER Corporation felt 
its burner was a bit bulky, a trifle un- 
gainly, in fact it sprawled. So, Lurelle 
Guild was commissioned to design a 
new model with alluring curves, with 
all the valves, nuts, pipes and thing- 
umbobs out of sight. Here is his 
handiwork: nary a projecting knob 
to stub toes on, jeweled bearings, a 
quiet pump. Instead of resembling 
one of Rube Goldberg’s perpetual mo- 
tion machines, the May burner’s 
streamlines now invite a caress. 
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Leads the Nation 
in retail grocery lineage 


NEW ROCHELLE 
STANDARD STAR 


In 19838 the New Rochelle Standard Star, one of the and that is through the Westchester Group of news- 
Westchester Group of Nine Dailies, led all of the papers—the family papers in the nation’s richest county. 
nation’s newspapers (six day editions) in total volume You would be interested in knowing how big a 
of retail grocery lineage, according to Media Records, sale to expect for your product in Westchester. An alert, 
Inc. Among the ten leading papers were three papers capable research staff is constantly at work, gathering 
of the Westchester County Pub- data on a variety of products. 
lishers Group, namely, the New Such information is yours for 
Heil Standard Star, the © [sex izapena wewerarens | fh,tsking Te sonnets, up 

, fr, 6-DAY EDITIONS ate, and intelligently pre 
Mount Vernon Argus. This YEAR 1933 pared. Here is a list of cur- 


rent surveys— Mayonnaise, Ciga- 


splendid showing in retail gro- 
rettes, Bread, Ginger Ale, Toilet 


cery lineage by the New Rochelle 


(Media Records, Inc.) 


Standard Star and the other Retail Grocery Lineage Tissue, Insecticide, Coffee, Tea, 

Westchester newspapers _ indi- *New Rochelle Standard Star 1,097,177 Gasoline, Oil, Beer. Copies of 

cates that retail advertisers are Pittsburgh Press . . . . 1,092,580 these can be furnished promptly. 

getting good results with their *White Plains Reporter . . 956,574 Where specific information not 

copy. Akron Beacon Journal . . 934,604 covered by these surveys is re- 
Hartford Times . . . . 900,887 


quired, the research staff will be 
glad to cooperate in obtaining 


It further shows that the West- 
chester women buy at home. Ac- 


*Mount Vernon Argus . . 883,808 


i } . me Chicago Daily News . . 869,864 ; ; : 
cording to the last census of Memphis Commercial Appeal 866,103 it. A discussion of your par- 
distribution, Westchester people Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph . 864,315 ticular problems is bound to 
spent over $66,000,000 for food Washington Star. . . . 862,824 prove helpful. Write the West- 
alone. sities at dia Wie Citta ta he ee chester County Publishers, Inc., 
There is only one way to chester Group. Yonkers, N. = or the nearest of- 
reach this market effectively fice of the Kelly-Smith Company. 


THE FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
NATION’S RICHEST COUNTY 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Ossining Citizen Register * Mamaroneck Daily Times ° Yonkers Herald Statesman 
Tarrytown Daily News . Mount Vernon Daily Argus * New Rochelle Standard Star 
Port Chester Daily Item e White Plains Reporter (affiliated) 


Peekskill Evening Star (affiliated) 


represented by KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York City 


Nationally 


DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
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Washington, March 12. 


WO weeks of NRA public 

criticism meetings and Code 

Authority conferences in Wash- 

ington have yielded some sig- 
nificant changes in the attitude of the 
buyer to the seller and the seller to 
the buyer. If ever the American con- 
sumer has expressed himself before 
his Government he did so at the pre- 
liminary meetings. One scarcely be- 
lieved that so many consumers’ 
organizations existed! Obviously, the 
depression and the establishment of 
NRA have stimulated their growth. 
And, in addition, various social or- 
ganizations, like the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the Federal con- 
sumer agencies, are taking an aggres- 
sive stand to get the most and best 
for the dollar. 

Of vital importance in connection 
with this new buyer-seller relation- 
ship is the report of the NRA Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board to General 
Johnson, which was made public just 
on the eve of the Code Authority Con- 
ference after being held in the board’s 
offices as a confidential document. 
While the report carries the very mod- 
est title, “Suggestions for Code Re- 
vision,” it is by far the most frank 
and forceful treatise on code work- 
ings which has yet been written. And 
coming from the Consumers’ Board, 
it impliedly signalizes the trend in 
consumer protection. 


Price Fixing 


“Evidence gathered by the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board,” the report 
states on the subject of price fixing, 
“indicates that arrangements to fix 
uniform prices have been made in the 
case of numerous products, sometimes 
locally, sometimes nationally, some- 
times with code sanction and some- 
times without.” Regarding price in- 
creases under NRA, the report lists the 
lumber, paper and pulp, and petroleum 
industries as ‘‘increasing prices more 
rapidly than they have increased wage 
payments. 

“This tendency in some industries 
to forget the recovery program in 
their own interests is, of course, 
strengthened by any arrangement 
which makes the determination of 
prices a matter of agreement among 
the members of the industry. The 
board feels, therefore, that it is vital 
to the success of the program to re- 
consider with the greatest care ar- 
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The Spot-Light on Washington 


rangements authorized by codes which 
have this effect and to move quickly 
to appropriate revisions.” 

The open price system in its pres- 
ent form will have a short life, if the 
board’s recommendations are followed. 
It finds that, with or without waiting 
periods, the open — systems “‘iden- 
tify the person or firm quoting the low 
price and thus facilitate the use of 
—— to force his price up to the 
evel generally desired in the indus- 
try.” The board proposes as a rem- 
edy the elimination of such pressure 
by forceful reminder that uniform 
price fixing is not a part of the NRA 
program and is contrary to law unless 
specifically sanctioned in a code. It 
also suggests that actual prices charged 
be reported to an NRA agency, which 
would be pledged to keep the detailed 
reports confidential and to supply the 
members of an industry on statements 
of the range of prices at a given date. 


More on Labeling 


Quality standards and labeling, the 
Consumer’s Board feels, must be given 
much greater emphasis in code pro- 
visions if the NRA is to achieve its 
utmost usefulness in promoting fair 
competition. It wants the Recovery 
Administration to take more initiative 
in promoting the development of 
standards for inclusion in codes since 
it believes that “a code of fair com- 
petition” to be fair to consumers and 
‘aagersce alike must have standards 
y which to measure quality as well 
as to measure price. 

The failure in the field of stand- 
ards is seen by the board to be due 
in part “to the unwillingness on the 
part of certain trade groups and in- 
dustrial groups to attempt the estab- 
lishment of quality identifying labels, 
in part to the abserce of well-worked- 
out quality standards which could be 
safely embodied in codes being pro- 
duced at a very rapid rate; in part to 
inability on the part of our representa- 
tives to present the case for standards 
effectively; and in part to the failure 
of your (General Johnson’s) deputies 
to accord to the question of quality 
standards the importance to which it 
is entitled in the NRA undertaking.” 

The importance of grading and 
labeling standards was stressed to the 
fair trade practices group of the Code 
Authority Conference by Dr. Robert 
Brady, who is in charge of the stand- 
ards work of the board. He would 


have representation for both the Gov. 
ernment and consumers on committees 
set up by various industries to estab. 
lish such standards. The creation of 
a ‘Consumers’ Standards Bureau” to 
supervise these activities was recom. 
mended as part of the board’s pro. 
gram. 


Which Tugwell Bill? 


But while sentiment for grading and 
labeling is being urged by NRA, the 
legislative effort originally inspired by 
Mr. Tugwell to tighten regulations on 
food and drugs is running into a blind 
alley. So many food and drug bills 
have been introduced in the Congress 
that the Congressmen themselves 
frankly admit ignorance of the sub- 
ject. If one asks a Senator these days 
his position on the Food and Drug 
bill, he might say “which one?” And 
then you're stuck. 

The members of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Commerce Committee 
which has been holding hearings on 
the Copeland bill (S. 2800) haven't 
the least idea what shape this bill 
will be in when it is turned over to 
the full committee for consideration. 
But one amendment which gives drug 
manufacturers sufficient time to dispose 
of present stocks and another which 
liberalizes violation penalties are ex- 
pected to be adopted. It is likely 
also that the finality of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s power will be mod- 
ified. 

However, now that the Senate hear- 
ings on the bill are completed, the 
committee will soon take up the mat- 
ter in executive session. That wil! 
mean that it will be at least 10 days 
before the bill gets to the floor of the 
Senate. And with the Senate calendar 
so crowded with important pressing 
legislation, such as tariff and stock ex- 
change, it will take possibly two 
months before it could “ voted on. 
The House, meanwhile, has allowed 
all food and drug bills to accumulate 
and has done nothing on any of them, 
waiting for the report of the Senate 
committee on S-2800. 

In view of this apparent laxity in 
Congressional po it is quite 
possible that food and drug legislation 
will be deferred until the next session. 
At least two members of the Senate 
Committee considering the bill are of 
the opinion that it will pass the Sen- 
ate but will be killed in the House. 
But such a course depends largely on 
whether Mr. Roosevelt permits it. 
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mMiAmM! BEACH 
at special springtime prices 


ennial human urge to “get away from it all” for a gay Spring- 


time interlude and some healthful recreation. 


@ Dodge the March wind’s colds and pneumonia . . . swap 
clouded skies and slushy thaws for constant healthful sun- 
shine . . . get your share of Florida's wonderful surf bathing, 


deep sea fishing, golf, tennis, boating, racing and a thousand 


* 
x 
x 
x 
x 


and one other outdoor sports. 


@ From March to May every condition at Miami Beach is 
ideal. Maximum temperatures are 70 to 80... minimums 


from 50 to 70. (See U.S. Weather Bureau Statistics.) 


@ And best of all, you can do it economically in March 
and April . . . for in addition to low round-trip fares offered 
by all transportation lines, the Roney Plaza special late-season 
rates (effective after March 15th), bring you all of the 
special privileges of America’s Finest Ocean Front Hotel 
and the Florida Year Round Clubs ... Roney Plaza Cabana 
Sun Club . . . Miami Biltmore Country Club . . . Key Largo 
Anglers’ Club. . . with transportation by aerocar, autogiro, 
sea-sled to all resort activities, saving you, in transportation 


costs alone, almost the amount of an ordinary hotel bill. 


@ Dash on down for a few weeks of body-building, nerves 
refreshing fun. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
x 
x 
* 


Open from November 15th 
to May ist. For litera- 
ture, information and res- 


MO 
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NEY PLAZA 
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ervations write or wire di- 
rect to the hotel or see 


your travel agent. 
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STATISTICAL hounds al- 
ways have touched our sympathetic 
nature and inspired our quiet ad- 
miration. We suppose it is because 
we never could become very excited 
about figures. Dry stuff we says. So 
we've declined the pleasure in favor 
of the mathematical genii. {| But even 
the hard-boiled have their vulnerable 
spots and weak moments, and ours 
is our linage record . . . 12,626,043 
agate lines in 1933. Now, we don't 
expect you to go positively gah-gah 
over these eight digits but we do 
expect you to understand why we are 
a Bie chesty. Because those 12,626,- 
043 agate lines represent the greatest 
linage of all the morning and evening 
newspapers in the U. S. A. publish- 
ing week-days only. {| Maybe you are 
hard-boileder than we are and come 
back with a snappy ‘‘so-what?” Well, 
when a market the size of Newark 
can develop 12,626,043 agate lines of 
advertising a year it must have some- 
thing the other markets haven’t got. 
And when one newspaper can com- 
mand, four years in a row, more 
advertising linage than all the other 
papers in its class in the country, all 
local papers included, of course, it 
certainly must have something the ad- 
vertisers want. {[ Now then, if you 
are interested in low cost, profitable 
sales, don’t spend any more time on 
statistics. Take your cue and get 
into the Newark market through The 
Newark Evening News right away. 
If you want further conviction we'll 
gladly supply it. 


Newark Evening News 


America's Leading 
Week-day Newspaper 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business and 
Advertising Mgr., 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey O'MARA & ORMS- 
BEE, General Representatives, New York, 
pe Detroit, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles. 


“Taint So,” Says John 


| W. A. P. John and J. R. Adams, until 
recently vice-presidents of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit, resigned their 
positions with that company and formed 
a new agency, known as the John-Adams 
Company, Inc., for purely personal reasons, 
and not because of any revolutionary ideas 
concerning the future of the advertising 
agency business or because they had the 
promise of any lucrative accounts, accord- 
ing to Mr. John. 

“We are convinced that the agency of 
the future will be headed by creative ad- 
vertising executives who will do their own 
creative and contact work,’ Mr. John said. 
“But that is nothing revolutionary or even 
new; it is true of the agency of the pres- 
ent. Nor does it mean that the successful 
agency hereafter must be small. It may be 
large, with many minor employes to handle 
the routine work, but the point is that 
the agency head—the man who has the 
outstanding ability—must himself do the 
creative work and contact the accounts. 
That cannot be done by minor employes 
and it isn’t being done, successfully, right 
now. 

“Why, either Mr. Adams or I has writ- 
ten every bit of the Chevrolet and much 
of the other General Motors copy ever 
since we have been with Campbell-Ewald. 
We didn’t merely boss the job and let 
someone else do the work; we did it per- 
sonally. I joined Campbell-Ewald in 1925 
as head of the copy department, but I per- 
sonally wrote every bit of the Chevrolet 
copy, as well as that for Oakland and 
Pontiac. I was so overloaded that I hired 
Adams to help with the copy and he be- 
came chief copy writer on the Chevrolet 
account. When I took over service man- 
agement, Adams became head of the copy 
department, but continued to write much 
of the General Motors advertising, includ- 
ing Olds, Cadillac and Pontiac. He has 
written all the Cadillac copy for the past 
three and a half years and all the Pontiac 
copy since the first of this year—much of 
which hasn't been released yet. I have 
written all the Chevrolet copy during the 
past three and a half years, while at the 
same time serving as vice-president and 
taking care of service management. 

“We have had wide experience in doing 
the actual creative work on some notable 
accounts and we believe our experience 
and reputation will enable us to get some 
worth-while accounts for our new agency. 
But you can say positively that we did not 
leave Campbell-Ewald with the promise of 
any General Motors account and that we 
feel it would be unethical for us to try 
to take any account from our former em- 
ployer. 

“We got our first account today (March 
9) and it is only a small one. We have 
wide contacts, however, and we have plenty 
of room to expand! We don’t expect to 
revolutionize the agency business, but we 
do hope to get some worth-while accounts 
and to do a satisfactory job for them.” 

Mr. John didn’t care to say what ac- 
count they had secured. 

Robert H. Crooker, who as advertising 
manager of Chevrolet worked closely with 
Mr. John on that account, has joined Camp- 


bell-Ewald as vice-president. 
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U.S.A. to Start Radio Station 


The Government is planning on going 
into the radio broadcasting field with 
nation-wide, general educational program, 
non-political in nature, and will establish 
a powerful short-wave radio station jn 
Washington with funds obtained from the 
PWA, according to information gathered 
by Congressional Intelligence, Inc. The 
plan had its beginning in an idea fostered 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull at the 
recent Pan-American Conference, by which 
the United States would broadcast a short 
program each day, designed to promote 
friendly relations between this country and 
its neighboring republics to the South. 
The plan found favor with the Adminis- 
tration, but it became apparent immediately 
that the station would be idle the majo: 
portion of each day. Then the Radio Com- 
mission stepped into the picture with an 
idea for the broadcasting of educational 
programs each day—a sort of a glorified 
Radio University of America. 

The proposal so far is to have the sta- 
tion broadcast on short-wave for several 
hours each day its educational program, 
which in time would cover the wide range 
of subjects given by any university ex- 
tension course. These broadcasts, it is be- 
lieved, would be picked up by the major- 
ity of the nation’s broadcasting stations 
and in turn rebroadcast by them over 
their regular wave lengths to their listen- 
ers. 

SM wonders whether the public will 
respond to programs lacking in music, 
drama or humor. 


The Fair Splurges 


For the first time since 1931, the Fair, 
Chicago department store, promoted its 
store-wide, one-day, economy sale with a 
special newspaper color section. The Chi- 
cago American carried the Fair's ten-page 
supplement, printed in four colors on the 
front and back, with two-color headings 
on all inside pages. The American called 
attention to the special section with an 
announcement on the first page of its first 
news section, and on the same page in a 
news editorial referred to the stimulation 
which such a merchandising effort gives 
to the forward march of business. 


S. E. P. and Time 


A 124-page March 10 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post was the largest in two 
years; the March 17 issue has 120 pages, 
and the April 7 issue will have 132 pages. 

. Back in the days of big advertising 
lineage, Time announced that an issue of 
80 pages plus inserts would be the largest 
it would allow. The downtrend in advertis- 
ing started almost immediately after that, 
and most people had forgotten the ruling 
until the March 10 issue came out with 
76 pages plus inserts—a total of 50 ad- 
vertising pages against the allowable maxi- 
mum of 55. 


Radio Billing Up 


Columbia’s gross billings for February 
were 56.8 per cent higher than for Feb. 
ruary, 1933, and marked the biggest Feb- 
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ruary in the history of the network. 
Accumulated totals for the first two months 
of the year show both systems far ahead 
of last year—C.B.S. up 53 per cent; N.B.C. 
Red up 28.1 per cent; N.B.C. Blue up 
27.2 per cent. 


Outdoor Gains 


General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
in its annual report, says that Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., the medium’s sales rep- 
resentative for most of the nation’s outdoor 
plants, closed in the first two months of 
1934 contracts for future billing aggregat- 
ing more than three times those of the same 
period of 1933. 


Criddle with Criterion 


Frank H. Birch, president of Criterion 
Advertising Company, announces the ap- 
pointment of Robert W. Criddle, as vice- 
president in charge of sales and promo- 
tion. He was formerly sales manager of 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
and before that with the advertising 
agencies of F. J. Ross and Newell-Emmett. 


Ahrens’ New Service 


The Ahrens Publishing Company, which 
has been markedly successful in publishing 
hotel and restaurant magazines and in sup- 
plying special services to the people in 
these fields, has organized Hotel World- 
Review Brokerage, Inc., to provide hotel 
owners, operators and lessees with a highly 
technical and specialized service in the ne- 
gotiation of leases, sales, reorganizations 
and financing. 


Chevrolet’s Shortest 


In April, Chevrolet will introduce a 
new radio-hour of music by Victor Young 
and his orchestra, and will make the com- 
mercial the shortest on the air by merely 
mentioning at the beginning and at the 
end of the program that it was presented 
by the Chevrolet Motor Company. 


To These Agencies 


Federal Motor Truck Company to Hol- 
den, McKinney & Clark, Inc. . . . The 
Citrus Industry of the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas to the Jay H. Skinner Advertis- 
ing Agency of Houston. The Uni- 
versal Camera Corporation to the Joseph 
Katz Company. Pedro Domecq and 
Cia of Jerez of Spain, makers of sherries 
and brandies, to Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
New York. . . . The Stran-Steel Corpora- 
tion, makers of steel framing, to Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc. The Gem 
Products Sales Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, to Paris & Peart. Garcia 
Grande Cigars to Lawrence Fertig & Com- 
pany. . . . The Electronic Process Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, to the H. B. 
Humphrey Company. . . The Kennett- 
Shidley Corporation, Philadelphia, to 
Jerome B. Gray & Company. 


Van Sant, Dugdale Changes 


The Syracuse office of Van Sant, Dug- 
lale & Company, Inc., which has been 
jointly and equally owned by Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Company, of Baltimore, and 
Mr. E. S. Barlow of Syracuse, has been 
liscontinued as of February 28, 1934. Mr. 
Barlow has organized a new agency, known 
as the Barlow Advertising Agency. Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland, will continue to handle and 
service Sealright Company, Inc.; Thatcher 
Manufacturing Company; The Victoria 
Paper Mills Company, Inc., all of which 
it handled prior to the opening of the 
Syracuse office in 1931. 
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About People 


Don Tyler, for many years with Curtis, 
has joined the national advertising depart- 
ment of Scripps-Howard. Frederic G. 
Cramer, president of Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, advertising agency, died at Milwaukee 
two weeks ago. The agency is said to be the 
oldest agency in the country that has con- 
stantly been under the same manager. It 
was founded in 1895. ... Bernard M. 
Douglas, Jr., until recently advertising 
director of Bourjois, Inc., has joined the 
Redfield-Coupe Advertising Agency in the 
capacity of vice-president. Elliott C. 
Hensel has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Oakland Tribune. 


Reactions of 7,000,000 
Consumers 


J. Parker Van Zandt and L. R. Walter 
have organized a marketing and advertis- 
ing service at 40 West Forty-second Street, 
and are making available to advertisers the 
accurate records as to how many people 
stopped at each exhibit at the Century of 
Progress Exhibition at Chicago, the results 
of the thousands of interviews which they 
had with visitors, and the reaction which 
these visitors had to exhibits. From their 
figures they claim to have deduced a set 
of principles of value to advertisers. They 
are also serving as advisers to manufac- 
turers who will exhibit at the Exhibition 
this year. 


ing its destiny. 


WORKS NOT WORDS 


Towering high above the welter of 
competitive claims stands true achieve- 
ment. Works not words make a leader. 
No thinking advertiser can weigh the 
editorial excellence of Bowne's without 
grasping its accomplishment and sens- 
Your advertising dol- 


lars deserve such sound investment. 


Bowne’s WINES & SPIRITS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PLOT ALTO 


ls Your 
House 


Organ 
Tuned to 
the Times? 


Perhaps you feel, as we do, that the 
old clipped-joke and "This-view-shows- 
our-Finishing-Department" type of 
house organ has played its last tune. 
In that case, you will be interested in 
our method of producing commercial 
magazines, edited in the modern 
manner. 


Frankly, we have a phobia against 
"swivel-chair" house organs. Our mag- 
azines are edited from the battlefields 
of business, with the aid of free lance 
“roving reporters" and correspondents 
in key cities. They have all of the 
verve and interest of "paid-for” pub- 
lications. 


Does the idea "click" with you? Then 
send along a few copies of your pres- 
ent publication for analysis and recom- 
mendation—or tell us, in a general way, 
what you wish a publication to accom- 
plish. No cost or obligation, of course. 


Are you interested in a new 
bulletin idea for salesmen— 
something a bit out of the 
ordinary? Ask for the "Sales 
Stimulator" folder. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P O Box 61! 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Consumer Goes to Market 


_—with What and for What? 


(Continued from page 225) 


to use Dr. West’s toothpaste, but 
“now we got store teeth, so we don’t 
use no toothpaste.” 

Executive and professional men had 
the highest average of employment, 
but ranked slightly below average in 
having more money to spend now 
than a year ago. They led in prefer- 
ring advertised brands—also in believ- 
ing that advertised brands cost more. 
They did not notice attempts at sub- 
stitution (or the attempt may have 
been made less often) as much as the 
average, and they were less likely to 
follow the dealer’s suggestion. 

Merchants, with whom are included 
heads of local service businesses, led 
in having the highest average of in- 
creased spending money. They knew, 
almost better than any other group, 
how frequently substitution attempts 
were ale and, surprisingly enough, 
they followed suggestions more read- 
ily than any other group except farm- 
ers. 

The group called “sub-executives” 
is a middle-class group which is 
almost synonymous with the term 
“white-collared class.” Included are 
buyers, assistant managers, stenog- 
raphers, office clerks and the like. 
Their economic upturn is well below 
average but they proved to be the most 
obstinate of all groups in sticking to 
established brands instead of shifting 
to a cheaper kind. 

The group made up of salesmen and 
clerks includes also some service em- 
ployes part of whose forte is selling, 
such, for example, as garage and fill- 
ing station employes. Their income 
has gone up better than average, they 
are more determined than any other 
group that advertised brands do not 
cost more, and they are next to sub- 
executives in refraining from shifting 
to cheaper brands. 

Skilled laborers’ incomes have not 
come back as rapidly as the average, 
nor is their degree of employment 
high. 

Farmers are about average in in- 
come increase. They are lowest in 
the group in fealty to advertised 
brands; they are more conscious than 
other groups at attempts at substitu- 
tion, but, inconsistently, are highest 
in accepting the suggestions of deal- 
ers. They, more than any other group, 
shifted strongly to cheaper brands dur- 
ing the depression. 

The hardest-hit of all groups is the 
one made up of city, county, state and 


federal employes. Less than a third 
of them have increased incomes. 


Cigarettes 


Lucky-Chesterfield-Camel. This has 
been the order in two dealer surveys 
and one consumer, but the race is so 
close that in this consumer’ study, 
which covered more than 1,500 people, 
there was a difference of only 21 cus- 
tomers between Lucky in first place 
and Camel in third. Of the three 
leaders, Chesterfield has made the 
greatest gains in the last three years, 
having jumped from 20.9 per cent of 
the total business to 26.3. The three 
leaders had eight out of every ten 
persons interviewed who smoked any 
cigarettes at all. About 17 per cent 
did not use cigarettes, with Utah con- 
tributing the highest percentage. More 
than half of the smokers shifted to a 
cheaper brand at one time or another 
during the depression. 


Tooth Paste 


Ipana led again, and in the three- 
year period greatly increased its per- 
centage of the total business. Listerine 
gained more than any other brand in 
the shifts attributed to saving money. 
Colgate lost ground with this group 
of consumers. Squibb and Pepsodent 
held their own; Dr. Lyon’s and Phil- 
lips approximately doubled _ their 
share of the business. Forhan had 
fewer customers than three years ago. 


Toilet Soap 


Lux, like Lucky, has led in all three 
SM-Ross Federal surveys on _ toilet 
soaps, with Palmolive second. Ivory 
showed up better than in the drug- 
dealer surveys. Lifebuoy’s gains were 
greater in percentage than any other 
leading brand over the three-year 
period. There was relatively little 
shifting to cheaper brands. Milady 
knew what she wanted. 


Face Powder 


This is our first survey covering 
this product, and women proved to be 
more wedded to their favorite brands 
than in any other group, or at least 
they did not shift because of price. 
Coty held its lead over the three years, 
but Lady Esther ousted Armand from 
second place. More than one hundred 
brands were mentioned. 
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Arkadelphia .. . Batesville ... Blytheville ... Camden ... Conway... DeQueen... El Dorado .. . Eureka Springs .. . 


Fayetteville ... Forrest City ... Harrison... Helena... Hope... Hot Springs... Jonesboro ... Malvern. .. Newport 
.. Pine Bluff... Rogers... Searcy ... Siloam Springs . .. Suttgard.. Jonesboro... Corona... Martinez... Durango 
’_, Lamar... New London... Ocala... St. Petersburg .. . Brunswick . . . Griffin . . . Blackfoot ... Caldwell... 
Lewiston... Nampa... Twin Falls... Wallace... Clinton ... DuQuoin .. . Kankakee ... Marion... Peoria... 
Rockford. .. Alexandria ... Bloomfield ... Bloomington . . . Greenfield .. . Jeffersonville ... Plymouth... Princeton... 
Shelbyville .. Spencer... Terre Haute... Union City ... Caney ... Bowling Green ... Maysville ... Richmond... Mt. 
Clemens ... Boonville ... Lexington ... Mexico ... Trenton ... Monett ... Neosho... Rich Hill... St. Charles 
... Trenton... Las Vegas... Newark... Medina... Oneida... Plattsburgh . . . Elizabeth City ... Goldsboro... 
Greenville ... Pinehurst ... Wilson ... Celina ... Fremont... Upper Sandusky ... Alva... Dumright. . . Elk City 
... Hollis... Astoria... Hot Springs... Lead... Madison... Pierre... .Bay City ... Cuéro... McAllen... San 
Benito... Yoakum .. .Brigham City ... Suffolk ... Neenah... Bristol ... Danbury . . . Naugatuck .. . New Britain 
... Lafayette ... Gardner... Malden... Lakewood ... Long Branch . . . Washington . . . Woodbury . . . Kingston 
. Nyack . ar Oneonta 
Queens . ._. mee Covington 
Galion ... Shelby . . « Wellston 
_,. Berwick... 7 so « eee Ces 
Clearfield ... e . . « Coatesville 
Doylestown... | M ddl . . «+ Hazelton 
Latrobe ... New | I e tow n= . . . Kensington 
Pittston . - - | e e ° . . + Pottstown 
Pottsville .. . = ’ . . . Scranton 
gots 6 os now a Main-Lime Stop! = |; | - Seznton 
Stroudsburg .. . . . + Sunbury 
——- i When selling was easy (comparatively) during the gold standard . . . Uniontown 
Wisee-Darse . - - days of '28 and '29, sales executives could afford to let Salesman | . . + Bellows Falls 
Burlington 4 , - : Se , Ludlow 
Springfield . . . | Smith take the fast train through to the big cities and skip the | a Windsor 
Anniston... so-called secondary markets. Advertising, too, has been bought _ . . Huntsville 
Chico... on this basis. But those days are gone and the town of five, ten . . « Placerville 
| lla Beach ... or twenty thousand consumers has grown in importance on the sant Sg 
Gainesville . . . sales map. True, populations have remained the same and buying | " * Key West 
Lakeland . . . power has diminished in the same proportion as that of the larger ’ "New Smyrna 
Ocala... centers—but these towns are more important because of the need . ... . Orlando 
Palatka of that extra margin of business from every territory. Sales ... St. Augustine 
Sanford : : . e . ; | : Sebring 
iene... executives appreciate the potential buying power in these hun- Urintar Hewen 
Valdosta . . . dreds of small and medium sized towns throughout the United """ “Glasgow 
Winchester .. . States. They realize that to fully participate in the purchasing . . . Hammond 
Ruston... power of this great market they must cultivate the individual ... Natchez 
Vicksburg . . - ket . . . Burlington 
Concord... achat ze ; _ oe Gastonia 
pean . -_,’ To get that additional business it is not enough that Salesman " |” New Bern 
H endersonville Smith make all the stops—it is imperative that you include these . . . Washington 
Tarboro... individual towns in your advertising plans _.. Blackwell City 
Altus . . . Alva . : - é oye . El Reno 
Clinton... Elk Of all media available, that offering the most positive means of Holdenville 
oo + Meebest ... concentrated coverage of these identified markets and their | ‘" * Mangum 
Norman... natural trading areas is the NEWSPAPER serving each community. . . . Seminole 
Florence ' | Today, with a greater individual interest than ever before in | . . . Sumter 
Athens : doe gio Pape P Cleveland 
lehnsten City... | politics, government, legislation and general social development, * * piustvessbore 
—~ . | the influence of the newspaper among its readers surpasses all Union City 
Greenville . .. previous standards. ... Vernon 
Covington . . . Call your shots when planning your newspaper advertising and Prederickaburg 
<> de watch the upward curve on your sales chart of Middletown, U.S. A. ata 
Poughkeepsie .. . ; , izati , iy . . . Salamanca 
s _ ; * aie Ba ee ee neu _— p> ag cme Wellsville 
Bellaire... East with an intimate nowled ge of. bese mar els, we é oap py 0 Palestine 
Lisbon ie cooperate with sales and advertising executives in planning their ’ | Manchester 
Mechanicville . . . cam paigns in these towns. . . «+ Pomeroy 
St. Mary’s ... -. + Loronto 
Wapakoneta . . . | Thomas F. Clark Company Frost, Landis & Kohn . . «. Wellsville 
Altoona... Fred Kimball, Inc. .- Ardmore 
—, ' rn De Lisser, Boyd & Terhune, Inc. dts hc ie 
Braddock . . Mid-South Dailies Arkansas Dailies, Inc. -" " Bradford 
Brownsville . . . Theis & Simpson Company, Inc. . . . Cannonsburg 
Carbondale .. . . . + Charleroi 
Columbia .. . . . . Connellsville 
Cereey . « « . « « Danville 
Donora... ee lhl 
East Stroudsburg . . . Greenville . . . Honesdale .. . Indiana .. . Jeannette ... Jersey Shore... Kane... Lansdale 
Lansford ... Lebanon... Leighton... Lock Haven... McKeesport ... Mahanoy City ... Mauch Chunk .,. . Milton 
... Monessen ... Monongahela... Mt. Carmel... New Castle . . Oil City ... Philadelphia . . . Phoenixville .. . 
Pottstown ... Ridgway... Sayre... Sharon... Shenandoah... Somerset... Sunbury... Susquehanna... Tamaqua 
.. Tarentum ... Titusville ... Tyrone ... Uniontown ... Warren... Waynesboro... Waynesburg . . . Wilkes-Barre 
.. Moundsville . . . Point Pleasant ... Sisterville ... Urbana . . . Madison... Platte ... Portage . . . Rhinelander 
... Two Rivers ... Watertown ... Waukesha... Clarksdale . . . Dyersburg ... Paris .. . Trinidad . . . Sarasota 
.. , Hoopeston... Pana... Marion... New Albany ... Sullivan... Warsaw... Nevada... Webster City... 
Ashland . . . Fort Scott . . . Junction City . . . Maysville ... Alpena... Albert Lea... Austin .. . Bemidji 
.., Fairmont ... Faribault... Fergus Falls ... Hibbing . . . International Falls . . . Mankato ... Marshall... 
Moorhead .. . Red Wing . .. Rochester... St. Cloud... Virginia .. . Kirksville ... Lexington .,.. Mexico .. . Vineland 
... Hickory ... Devils Lake .. . Williston ... Franklin... Deadwood ... Huron... Pierre .. . Rapid City... 
Watertown ... Yankton .. . Elizabethton . . . Greenville ... Clifton Forge .. . Chippewa Falls .. . Stevens Point... 
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Coffee 


The combination of local and sec- 
tional jobber brands again led, but 
Maxwell's hold on first place among 
nationally advertised brands was serti- 
ously threatened by Chase and San- 
born, which had only 1.1 per cent 
smaller share of the total business. 
Chain brands did not show up as 
strongly as they probably would have 
if this survey had been made in the 
very large cities. Coffee proved to be 
more subject than any other product 
except cigarettes to shifts to cheaper 
brands. 


Salad Dressing 


Private brands led here also, with 
Kraft products (Mayonnaise and Mir- 
acle Whip) leading the advertised 
brands. The high percentage of 
“home made” indicates that many 
housewives are not sold on using any 
prepared salad dressings. Hellman 
and Best Foods stuck like leeches dur- 
ing the three-years period; one vote 
separated them then in the first in- 
stance, two now. 


Canned Goods 


The main purpose in choosing this 
classification for study was to deter- 
mine what percentage of women 
canned their own—also to find out 
the extent of general brand conscious- 
ness. If we had wanted primarily to 
measure the relative standings of 
specific brands we would have picked 
a specific type of canned goods, such 
as sweet corn or tomatoes. The re- 
sults show that home-made products 
are not great deterrents to the sale of 
branded items, but there does seem to 
be a strong tendency to accept almost 
any brand which the grocer offers. 


Soap Chips and Granules 


Chipso, Rinso, Lux and Oxydol— 
as it went in the dealer survey so it is 
with consumers. Supersuds made a 
rather extraordinary gain over the 
three years. 


Talking Points 


LEHN & Finx’s feared that chil- 
dren might not like the taste of 
Pebeco. They are running a series for 
the youngsters saying, “He’s no longer 
afraid of the dark, and he no longer 
uses a ‘candy’ toothpaste. Pebeco 
makes no attempt to flatter the palate 
with a sweet taste. It is a fight- 
ing, hard-working mouth cleanser.” 


KELLOGG’s CORN FLAKES suggests 
that mothers are old-fashioned when 
they have the idea that ‘winter meals 
must always be hot, heavy, monoto- 
nous. It’s just a habit, a hand-me-down 
from the days of warming-pans and 
red flannels. Serve a modern winter 
breakfast . . . Kellogg’s. Is there 
any rebuttal from Cream of Wheat? 


COLORED CoMIc STRIP advertising 
gains fresh converts every day. Buster 
Brown Shoes, with the bad boy and 
Tige, his dog; Royal Gelatine, with 
“Schnozzle’’ Durante; Ovaltine: Tom 
Mix and his Ralston Purina ‘‘Straight 
Shooters,’ are among the users of the 
“funnies’”’ sections. 


Mexico, say the style forecasters, is 
about due for a boom. Such depart- 
ment stores as Best’s, Macy’s, Gimbel’s, 
Altman’s are featuring Mexican fash- 
ions and handicrafts. The Ward 
Steamship Line plugs Mexican travel 
in a series of colorful booklets and 
broadsides. Unsettled European con- 
ditions assist the latter program. Si, 
senors, better brush up on your Span- 
ish. 


WILDROOT is running a newspaper 
test campaign on its Five Star Anti- 
septic Powder, in which it urges peo- 
ple to make their own mouth wash 
at home. ‘Save 50 to 80 per cent. 
Concentrated Five Star Antiseptic 
Powder dissolves in water—makes 
powerful, safe mouth wash for 10 
cents a pint.” There seems to be 
power in that talking point. 


THE UNION ELectric Light & 
Power Company of St. Louis is using 
a series of small-space, unsigned, 
newspaper advertisements to drive 
home the point that St. Louis has the 
lowest residence electric rate in the 
country. As a part of the campaign 
a modernistic little electric man, de- 
signed by Charles McDougall of the 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Chicago office, is to be found every- 
where in the city—perched on refrig- 
erators, under sunlamps, hanging 
around fans, cleaners and toasters. 


PAN-AM GASOLINE is well aware 
that people are naturally curious to 
peek into the future. Showing a 
weird turntable parking stand with 
gyroplanes and other, as yet unborn, 
planes at rest, that company says: 
“When you park like this in 1960, 
Pan-Am will lead with the right gaso- 


_line.”’ 


WHEN YOU PARK 
LIKE THIS 


TODAY #4 
ORANGE PAN-AM 


.GASOLINE 


ANTI-KNOCK .. MORE MILEAGE .. NO EXTRA COST 


GOLDEN PEACOCK, INC., has coined 
a new word which is aeaee in news- 
paper advertising of its bleaching 
cream. The word is ‘Smog’ 
“the ravisher of charm that hounds 
every woman.” The term was coined 
to express the effect of smoke, soot, 
gases, grime and blistering sun and 
wind. 


The SALES-MANAGEMENT - Ross 
Federal Consumer Survey, reported 
in this issue, revealed that some 
women were using bar laundry soap 
as a toilet soap. Perhaps they will be 
pleased to see the headline of current 
Procter & Gamble advertisements: 
“New improved P & G soap has 
soothing ingredient—same as used in 
expensive hand lotions.”’ 


WooLworTH’s compliments the 
Fisher Body Corporation by reproduc- 
ing one of the latter's color pages 
which carried the headline: “Not a 
hair out of place.” Woolworth makes 
the point that with its Lorraine hair- 
net, plus’ Fisher no-draft ventilation, 
hirsute elegance can be assured every 
woman. 


The IDE PACKING COMPANY, Oak 
land, California, is introducing a new 
mayonnaise with which is mixed 
Hawaiian Avocado. The consumer's 
contest, pushed through newspaper 
and radio advertising, offers a sum- 
mer’s trip to Hawaii as first prize. 
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Women Important as Liquor | 
Buyers, Consumer Quiz Shows | 


Who buys the drinks for American 
homes? What types of drinks are 
most popular? What do people want 
to learn about wines and liquors, and 
what effect will more education have 
on sales ? 

Not every advertiser and seller of 
wines and liquors can supply the right 
answers, for these are pioneering days 
in the liquor business. Vernon Brooks, 
national advertising manager of the 
New York World-Telegram, admitted 
he couldn’t. So he asked 2,500 repre- 
sentative women in New York and 
suburban homes. They told him. 

They told him—through a crew of 
women investigators—that people are 
serving more domestic wines than any 
other alcoholic beverage, though whis- 
key is a close second ; that women do 
a relatively high proportion of the buy- 
ing, and would do more of it if they 
could learn more about wines and 
liquors; that high price discourages 
more buyers than fear of low quality. 
They told him a great many other 
things about the 1934 liquor buying 
habits of people. 

It was probably the first such grass- 
roots study of the consumer’s interest 
in drinks. It covered, in early Feb- 
ruary, 643 “‘A’’ homes whose incomes 
are rated above $5,000 a year, 1311 
“B” homes, $3,000 to $5,000; 481 
“C” homes, under $3,000. These 
homes were scattered over representa- 
tive neighborhoods of New York City, 
Westchester and nearby New Jersey. 
In every case investigators talked di- 
rectly with housewives. 

The opening question was: “Have 
you been reading any articles about 
serving wines and liquors lately?” This 
usually gained the women’s interest 
and confidence. It was a carefully 
framed question. A previous attempt, 
in January, to make the same survey 
had come to naught because the open- 
ing question was: ‘Do you serve wines 
or liquor regularly, or only when en- 
tertaining?” This put women on the 
defensive and resulted in a lot of eva- 
sive answers. So the questions were 
rephrased and the survey was started 
ul over again. This time it got de- 
pendable results. 

Data of real interest to advertisers 
were revealed by answers to the second 
question: “Is there any additional in- 
formation about wines and liquors and 
the serving of these beverages that you 
vould like to know?” In all three 
classes of homes women’s highest in- 
terest was in learning how to mix 
lrinks appetizingly. The percentages 
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of first choice were 48.5 in ‘‘A” homes, | 
66 in ““B’’ homes and 69 in “‘C’”’ homes. | 
Cooking recipes were of first interest | 
to only 16 per cent of ‘A’ women but | 
rose to 48 per cent of “C's”. Serving, | 
on the other hand, naturally quickens | 
more interest in “A’’ homes than in | 
“C”. A surprisingly small number of | 
women said they wanted to learn | 
about quality of wines and liquors. 

Hearing this, SALES MANAGEMENT 
checked the copy slant used by 15) 
liquor advertisers in March smart 
women’s magazines. Seven of them 
stressed quality. Only four offered 
suggestions for mixing and serving. 

The survey plainly showed that buy- 
ing rises with income and that the per- 
centage of homes “dry” by preference | 
is low—tranging from 9 to 13 per cent | 
in all three classes—and is thus fairly | 
evenly distributed through all income | 
levels. 

Who actually does the buying today? | 
The following percentage table shows | 
that women do it for nearly one-third | 
of the liquor-buying homes. 


Homes a ly “B" — 

Husband 73.2 res 70.7 | 

Wife in Person 26.8 29.3 39.1 | 
by ‘Phone 4.7 1.6 2.2* | 


*Percentages do not total 100 because buying is | 
done by more than one in many homes. 


Thus a considerable share of the buy- | 
ing is done by women and most of | 
them go to the liquor store to do it. | 
SALES MANAGEMENT asked six retail | 
dealers in New York what proportion | 
of their sales are to women. Their | 
estimates checked closely with survey 
results. “We're getting more women | 
all the time” they all commented. In- | 
cidentally they all agreed that packag- 
ing plays a big part in sales to women. 

Domestic wine is served oftenest in 
all classes of homes according to the 
survey. It had first place in 70 per | 
cent of “A” homes, 67 per cent of 
“B’s” and 68 per cent of “C’s”. Gin- 
ger ale highballs ranked second with 
63, 56 and 36 per cent of first choices. | 
Cocktails ran high in “A” homes but | 
slanted down to 11 per cent in “C” 
households. 

But what drinks do women like best, | 
altogether apart from what they now | 
serve? And what are their husbands’ | 
real favorites? The W orld-Telegram | 
survey shows that women prefer 
domestic wines while men stick to gin- | 
ger ale highballs loyally, although | 
domestic wines rise in men’s estimation 
also as income declines. Cocktail popu- 
larity also tends downward with in- 
come but women’s preference for them 
is much stronger than that of men. 
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SALESMEN 
Built Quickly! 


Visual Direct Selling increases sales 
AT ONCE. Its advantages are: 


1 Sales points are brought out in 
order, building to a climax. 


2 Story is understood thoroughly 
because it is dramatized and 
visualized. 


3 Complete sales story can be “‘put 
over’ in one call. 


Visualized Sales Training and Dramatized 
direct selling gets your complete sales story 
over to EVERY prospect with EVERY sales point 
made ciear EVERY time. 


SPENCER 
Pocket Projector 


Weight 20 oz.: size 4’ x 6" x 2”: 
Pauses 35 mm. filmslides: priced so 
1B low one extra order pays for it. 
Equip every salesman and watch 
sales and profit curve rise. 


WRITE US TODAY, ON YOUR LETTERHEAD, FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


philadelphia 


Gracious living that takes for granted delicious 
food...spotless rooms...luxuriously restful beds 
.-. painstaking service...and sensible rates. Spa- 
cious living, too—for this is the city’s modern hotel. 

But another thing that has caught the fancy of 
the travel-wise is the new and livelier tempo— 
for which, perhaps, the only words are: ‘Now, 
IS this Philadelphia? 


1200 
OUTSIDE 


& —- 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH -STREETS 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 
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IN THE GRILL 


RUBINOFF 
and his violin 
continuously directing his new 
Roosevelt Dance Orchestra 


Dinner 7 to 9:30 p. m. 
NO COVER CHARGE 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


B. Gordon Hines, Manager 


Madison Ave. and 45 St.. NEW YORK 


A UNITED HOTEL 


Supper 10:30 to closing 


Do Reader Surveys Tell 
Only Half Truths? 


(Continued from page 236) 


worked into the picture. Triumphant- 
ly, we are shown that it costs a cer- 
tain advertiser $10 to have 1,000 read- 
ers of “A’’ see his ad, while it costs 
$15 to have the same number See it in 
“B,”’ or $30 to have 1,000 readers of 
“A”’ read his ad, while it costs $36 to 
have the same number of “B” people 
read it. It is so very satisfying. We 
just want to slump down, wipe our 
brow and feel that at last we have 
found the answer. 


Too Crude an Instrument 


But is it the answer? In the first 
place, all the faults inherent in the 
method spring to mind. Did the 
media get an even break in the num- 
ber of times each was shown first to 
the persons surveyed—or did “‘B” al- 
ways come to bat when “A” had worn 
off the initial interest in the game? 
Did each ad get an even break as 
regards position, either toward the 
front or toward the back? It might 
make a difference depending on how 
the interviewer ran through the pages. 
Can a person who reads both “A” 
and “B” tell in which he saw the par- 
ticular ad in question? Well—let 
it go. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
is mo reason to suspect that within 
groups of media such as newspapers, 
national weeklies, women’s magazines, 
etc., readers of a particular medium 
peruse it any more or less thoroughly 
than do the readers of any other me- 
dium in that class. By ‘‘readers’” I 
mean exactly that and not merely cir- 
culation, even though it is common to 
use the two words interchangeably. 
The distinction is important. If 1,000 
women have chosen magazine ‘‘A”’ as 
their favorite out of the welter of mag- 
azines available to them, and another 
thousand think magazine “B” is the 
one they like best, what reason is 
there to think that the first thousand 
read their magazine more thoroughly 
than did the second thousand? There 
isn’t any. 

If we should find the same ad bet- 
ter read in one group than in the 
other, it would not be a comparative 
measure of the media, but of the suit- 
ability of the particular ad to the audi- 
ence of each medium. 

The suggested course in that event 
is to produce different ads for the two 
media, each one properly tuned to its 
audience; not to condemn or praise 
the publications. As a matter of prac- 


tical fact, however, within certain 
groups of publications the difference 
in the reaction of the various audi- 


‘ences to a given piece of copy as 


ordinarily run is too small to be meas. 
utable by the crude instrument of the 
current reader surveys. Such work as 
I have seen in this connection supports 
my contention that these audiences 
read a given ad with about the same 
degree of thoroughness, regardless of 
publication. The differences shown 
in the published reports are merely a 
reflection of the differences in the rates 
per 1,000 circulation! In other words, 
the results of these elaborate surveys 
are published long before they are 
made—in the Standard Rate and Data 
Book. 


A Valuable By-Product 


But there is a by-product which | 
have seen come out of this survey 
work which, as is often the case, is 
more valuable than the product 
originally sought. That by-product is 
the fact that certain publications, re- 
gardless of A.B.C. circulation state- 
ments, are very difficult to find in the 
homes surveyed when they are wanted 
for the reader test. They are not re- 
ported as read. 

Publication ‘‘A” shows from its cir- 
culation statement that it is bought by 
one family in six in a given com- 
munity. In the reader test one in 5.5 
families will report it as read. Pub- 
lication ‘“B” shows from its circulation 
statement that it is bought by one in 
nine families. In the reader test the 
investigation will turn up one copy in 
every twenty homes. How to account 
for it? It may be in the sampling, 
but that tends to wash out as a factor 
with successive surveys. Is this the 
way forced circulation shows up in 
the field? Are these copies of Pub- 
lication “B’’ actually in more than one 
in twenty homes? Are the undiscov- 
ered eleven copies in every hundred 
lying in their unopened wrappers on 
the closet shelf or are they in the attic 
room for children to play with on 
rainy days? 

The A.B.C. audit certifies to the cor- 
rectness of the circulation statement. 
It proves that the publisher received 
payment for so many copies—from 
wholesalers, from dealers, from agents, 
but not from readers. Is it possible 
that not all of the copies paid for by 
these distributors are sold to con- 
sumers ? 
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These are questions on which we 
need more light. More studies on the 
disposition of net paid circulation be- 
ond the dealers’ counters—in fact, 

ond the front door of the home 
would, I am sure, prove more valuable 
to advertisers than reader surveys of 
the type so popular recently. 

This would give us a real clue to 
the relative value of media which, 
when combined with other factors 
such as inclination and ability to buy, 
and the prestige (to the reader) of the 
sponsoring publication, would serve 
as a sound basis for space buying. It 
would provide an adjusting factor by 
which we could reduce net paid cir- 
culation to “read” circulation—which, 
after all, is the only kind which has 
a chance of doing a job for the ad- 
vertiser. 


“No!” Says Fowler, 
Defending Research 
(Continued from page 236) 


many people see a given advertise- 
ment, and, second, how many of these 
people read it and to what extent. 
Surely, this is a step in the right direc- 
tion, because unless a person reads an 
advertisement he has little opportunity 
to be influenced by it, so the measure- 
ment of the extent of seeing and read- 
ing is fundamental. Furthermore, 
precise immediate and even ultimate 
aims of advertisements vary; in fact, 
they are not always obvious. But all 
printed advertisements certainly have 
one purpose in common—to be seen 
and read. So, when seeing and read- 
ing can be measured, not merely 
roughly or approximately, but reliably 
enough for the practical purposes of 
the advertiser, an important advance 


pin gauging advertising results has 


been made. 

Although this method of measuring 
advertising effectiveness is a compara- 
tively recent development, it has al- 
teady gained wide recognition and 
acceptance. However, because it em- 
braces research procedure not gen- 
erally understood by those not thor- 
oughly familiar with modern research 
methods, its application to the prob- 
lems of effectiveness is sometimes not 
quite obvious. Commercial research 
is developing. It is undoubtedly be- 
coming more technical as additional 
experience in its field becomes avail- 
able. No longer can an organization 
institute a successful research depart- 
ment merely by the device of putting 
a bright young man to work full time 
upon research problems. It is true 
that probably fundamentally com- 


}Mercial research is still simply the 
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application of common-sense reasoning 
to the problem under consideration. 
However, so many principles have 
been developed, such as those pertain- 
ing to sampling, interviewing tech- 
— scientific analysis of results, 
and so on, that one unacquainted with 
these tools of the craft is at a decided 
disadvantage. Nowadays it takes a 
real research man to administer re- 
search. 


Research Is a Science 


It is sometimes difficult for the re- 
search man to explain clearly just what 
is done or why it is necessary that 
certain procedure be followed. Fur- 
thermore, it should be unnecessary 
unless commercial research justifies 
only a lack of confidence. Of course, 
there are obvious pitfalls in interview- 
ing methods and in the drawing of 
simple conclusions. These rarely 
prove fatal to the experienced research 
worker, however. Even the beginner 
in research would make provision for, 
in the case of this particular problem, 
such factors as rotation of magazines, 
beginning at different places in the 
magazine, the limit of human patience, 
and so on. As a matter of fact there 
are far more factors of this character 
—and of equal importance—which 
would be fully taken care of by the 
capable research man, than the person 
unschooled in research methods would 
ever think of. 

Fundamentally, in a problem such 
as this one, there are two important 
considerations: first, to obtain an 
adequate sample, and, second, to 
secure reliable facts pertinent to the 
problem. So far as the sample is con- 
cerned, it must be adequate both as 
to size and as to quality. The ob- 
taining of reliable data depends to an 
important degree upon a satisfactory 
application of proper interviewing 
technique. There are many factors 
to be considered in determining the 
scope and distribution of the sample 
and the precise manner of conducting 
the interview. - Interviewers must be 
carefully selected and trained with 
painstaking care. They must be in- 
structed not only where to go, and 
exactly what to do, but they must be 
coached as to how to handle intelli- 
gently such factors as mental fatigue, 
suggestion, uncertainty, and so on. 
They must be constantly checked and 
supervised, and their work must be 
subject to critical and unceasing 
scrutiny. 

Finally, of course, the raw data ob- 
tained must be handled with proper 
regard to their interpretation. Raw 
data, as such, even though carefully 
and reliably gathered, are compara- 
tively of limited usefulness. Unless 


VERY POSITIVE 
and Definite is the 


PRESENT UP-TREND IN 
AKRON BUSINESS. VERY 


‘DEFINITE, TOO, IS THE 


INCREASE IN BEACON 
JOURNAL READERS. 


February Circulation Records show 667 
More Families reading the Beacon than 
during the preceding month. Total number 
of families reading the Beacon Journal 


|during February .. . 


69,124 


This means MORE READERS FOR EVERY 
DOLLAR SPENT IN ADVERTISING. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
Represented by 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


YOUR PRODUCT 


GE one of Oak's unique toy 

balloons with your product, 
and sales will increase tremen- 
dously. 


And we doubt if you can find 
anything that will produce equal 
results at such low cost. 


Several popular characters are 
available, including the Three 
Little Pigs. Or you may have 
an exclusive "special." ° 


NEA Write for complete details 
F. about OAK balloons and novel- 


Seman ties for sales promotion. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 


210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohic 


winter-weary world 


from a 


Don’t believe a word about 
the endlessness of winter. 
Come to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall and get a foretaste of 
spring. Here we have a 
warm sun, a mild, brisk 
climate, and a beachfront 
view of ocean and clean. 
dry Boardwalk that will! 


make short work of ennui. 


a ~ 


\ 


} ———— 


Before you know it, you'll 
be making those 275-yard 
drives again (be sure to 
bring your clubs), racing 
the surf along the beach 
on horseback, or working 
out the kinks on our squash 
courts. Our game rooms, 
entertainments, health 
baths and inspired food will 
add the finishing touches. 

If, on the other hand, 
you want a chance to rest, 
here you'll find a world of 
leisure. Roll or stroll along 
the Boardwalk. Sleep un- 
disturbed in your quiet, 
spacious room. Read in 
our cheerful library. Or 
loll in a sunny deck chair 
and count breakers till you 
fall asleep. 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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If the tedium of winter 
is beginning to pall, a good 
holiday by the sea is the 
cleverest escape. And we’ll 
do our best to make it a 
good one. Rates are mod- 


erate. Marvelous food. 
American and European 
plans. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


proper account is taken of factors 
which cannot be compensated for in 
the field, and unless facts are present- 
ed with due regard for the problem 
in hand they are not of maximum 
benefit. 


Distrust Comes of Ignorance 


Inexperience with research pro- 
cedure is primarily responsible for 
some of the common objections to the 
validity and usefulness of the results 
of this method of judging the effec- 
tiveness of advertising. The state- 
ment by Mr. Karl that ‘people may 
believe they have read an advertise- 
ment in one medium when, in fact, 
it was another,” is an example. It 
does sound reasonable. Yet, though 
it may be surprising, it is undoubted- 
ly true that the use of proper inter- 
viewing methods does yield reliable 
data on that very point. The inter- 
viewer can and does bring forth con- 
crete evidence in specific cases to 
prove that they do. 

There are two definite uses to which 
the information on the degree of see- 
ing and reading advertisements can 
be put. The first of these is to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of the particular 
advertisement under consideration. 
The second use of these data is to 
measure the comparative effectiveness 
of different media for advertising 
purposes. Obviously, the results of 
isolated advertisements cannot be 
taken as adequate criteria of the ef- 
fectiveness of the media in which they 
appear. However, when the results of 
hundreds of such advertisements, many 
of which appear uniformly in all of 
the magazines studied, are combined, 
for all issues covering an entire year, 
they then become significant. 


What About Bulk? 


There are obviously many factors 
which influence such averages. The 
thickness or thinness of the book is 
one. The fact that the advertisements 
differ to some extent in the different 
publications is another. This, how- 
ever, would be of far greater im- 
portance if only a few issues were 
considered. Some magazines do prob- 
ably benefit in this analysis from the 
fact that they carry relatively fewer 
advertisements than some of the 
others. Furthermore, these advertise- 
ments which they do carry may be 
among the more effective of the ad- 
vertisements running currently. These 
facts undoubtedly have a bearing and 
should be considered carefully in 
drawing conclusions from the results 
of such a study. Yet it must be re- 
membered that they are facts, and 
present facts. 


It cannot be admitted that, as My 
Karl states, “there is no reason to 
suspect that within groups of medi, 
any given one is read more or les 
thoroughly than the others.” There 
are important factors which must |x 
thought of in considering this ques. 
tion. Different magazines are up. 
doubtedly preferred for different pur. 
poses. There is also the important fac. 
tor of varying degrees of confidence 
in a magazine, which may well 
fluctuate between the different mag. 
azines. Statistical results should 4]. 
ways be interpreted after a full con. 
sideration of points such as these. 
The conclusion cannot be avoided 
however, that even after the influence 
of these factors has been weighed, 
there are still significant differences 
in media as advertising vehicles. 


Plus Data, Analyzation 


The suitability of the advertisement 
for the particular medium is impor. 
tant. Of course it is. If it were 
not, there would be no need for in- 
telligent persons as space buyers. It 
is upon this very problem that their 
knowledge and their judgment is most 
often brought to bear. A careful 
analytical study, such as they are par- 
ticularly well qualified to give to the 
findings of studies of this nature, will 
fortify them with real knowledge on 
the very point of the suitability of the 
medium for the particular advertise- 
ment or business. Obviously the fac- 
tor of the suitability of the advertise. 
ment and the medium for each other 
does not militate against the use of 
these results as guides to media ef- 
fectiveness unless it is conceded that 
the judgment of space buyers 1s 
oftener at fault in the case of one 
magazine than of another. 

Of course, the results of studies of 
the type discussed above should be 
carefully analyzed before they are 
brought to bear upon important ad- 
vertising decisions. They present 
facts reliably found, and in usable 
form. They also state clearly perti- 
nent limitations and qualifications in 
the application of these facts. Care- 
ful study is necessary, but this cer- 
tainly does not preclude the usefulness 
of this information. 

It is unquestionably true that the 
potentialities of this type of informa- 
tion have hardly begun to be realized. 
After all, a measure of advertising 
effectiveness is simply another tool in 
the hands of the advertising execu- 
tive, whether he be an account man, 
a copy writer, or a space buyer. His 
experience is his guide in determining 
its usefulness and his skill in his 
craft shows him how to apply it to 
his daily problems. 
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Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
to Be Promoted Aggressively 


The Frigidaire Corporation sold ap- 
proximately a million dollars’ worth 
of air conditioning equipment in 
1933. This year they expect to in- 
crease the total to five million, and 
they are launching the largest adver- 
tising campaign the fledgling industry 
has seen. Their officials agree with 
the SM-Ross Federal survey (February 
15 SM) which showed that only one 
prospect out of three had any Seve 
consciousness. 

Copy in general magazines has been 
released and this will be supplemented 
by trade paper campaigns and their 
dealers will be encouraged to use 
newspaper Copy. 

Plans for both the air conditioning 
and refrigerator divisions were ex- 
plained during March at dealer conven- 
‘ions held in 36 key cities. Frigidaire 
executives were split up into four 
traveling teams which made the entire 
circuit of the country in less than three 
weeks’ time. The March 6 session at 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria was at- 
tended by 2,000. 

Frigidaire conventions are character- 
ized by dramatic showmanship. There 


NEW ZEST } 
TO OLD | 
PLEASURES >» 


Early Spring at Sedgefield brings 
back the urge to hear again the 
creak of saddle leather and the 
hollow sound of pounding hoofs 
over trail and field—to stand up 
and smack a golf ball with a full 
body swing that thrills. Here, 
= nestling in the pines on the edge 
-y of the 9th green, Sedgefield Inn 
F offers the modern comfort you 
rightly expect, with the quaint 
atmosphere of an English country 
club. Overnight from New York. 


Reservations desired. 
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is a minimum of ‘‘addresses.”’ 
big talking points are put over through 
playlets and skits; the right and wrong 
ways of selling are put into amusing 
plays which give a laugh but implant 
a thought. Though the plays have all 
the earmarks of professional produc- 


tions, the entire job is done by 
Frigidaire executives. 

The refrigerator division is meeting 
competition this year by introducing 
four complete lines of household mod- 
els, with one model scaled down to 
$99.50. The consumer buying a $145 
model need not be ashamed to face 
Mrs. Jones across the street, for one 
has a ‘Master’ series, the other a 
“Super.” Those willing to pay $400 
and up get the “Deluxe” series. 

The campaign on refrigerators is 
divided into three acts. Act I is the 
Spring Showing Period from March 
21 to May 1. Act II will be the 
month of May, with new window dis- 
plays, a new interior demonstration- 
display unit, and the second phase of 
a heavy national advertising campaign. 
The third act will run June 1-22, 
with a series of sales-closing events to 
wind up the Spring drive. The adver- 
tising campaign includes color roto 
pages in 54 Sunday papers on March 
25, black and white copy in 500 news- 
papers and page schedules in more 
than a dozen magazines. 


WASHINGTON 


ENJOY 
THE BEST... 
SPEND LESS 


OU couldn't find a hotel 

more suited to your needs, 
or your purse requirements than the 
Harrington. Rooms equipped with 
every modern convenience at $2.00 
up single, $3.00 up double. Con- 
venient to Government buildings, 
shopping and theatre districts. 


Sample Rooms $ 


* Largest selection 
to choose from in city 
—low rates—best 
known location to 
Washington mer- 
chants. 


HARRINGTON 


ELEVENTH AND “E” STREETS NORTHWEST ~ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Douglas C. Shaffer 
Manager 


300 
ROOMS £ OO 
AND 
UP 


Harrington Mills 
President 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


FOR SALESMEN: ANYWHERE 


[WENTY-FOUR-WORD CLASSIFIED AD _ IN 
24 Big Sunday newspapers, $15. 1934 AD-GUIDE 
showing classified and display rates of leading 
newspapers and magazines, mailing lists, etc., free. 
CHICAGO UNION ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
(Estab. 1900), 24 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
»4 years’ recognized standing and reputation car 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a _ procedure in 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 


Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 


individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own Campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement 


Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 


tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buftalo 
nN. ¥. 


TORONTO 


| 
| 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


POSITIONS WANTED 
YOUNG MAN, 26, DESIRES POSITION AS 


assistant sales manager, sales promotion manage! 
or office boy. Knows merchandising, marketing 
and consumer. Chock full of good, inexpensive 
promotional ideas. My present employers know of 
this advertisement. What am I bid? Address 
Box 405, SALES MANAGEMENT, New York, N. Y 

YOUNG MAN, 27, COLLEGE-TRAINED IN 
business procedure, wishes an opportunity in sales 
deparument of growing organization. This man is 
alert, aggressive in his thinking, and is sure he 
belongs in the selling field. He has had four years 
of business experience since leaving school, possesses 
imagination, ability and thoroughness, and desires 
training for responsible merchandising duties. New 
York Bethe preferred. Address Box 404, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
. o> 


BEING NEITHER YOUNG NOR BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, am now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write, forceful 
and lucid English. Wéill prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


Co 


HE FRANKENSTEIN ARRIVES: In a spirit 
OT] os open-mindedness, the Administration and Gen- 
eral Johnson invited business, in all its ramifica- 
tions, to come to Washington and tell (1) what is-wrong 
with NRA, and (2) how NRA can _ be _ improved. 
Two thousand representatives of business spoke their 
pieces, quietly and with little evidence of the former 
tendency to put selfish interests ahead of the common 
good. They spoke dispassionately and on a better informed 
basis than used to be the case. But when President Roose- 
velt, with all the persuasiveness at his command, stressed 
the immediate need for a further shortening of the work 
week coupled with an increase in the rate of hourly pay, 
these same spokesmen for business, with a politeness not 
exceeded by their decisiveness, said “No.” Mind you, 
they said ‘‘no” to the President and in spite of the veiled 
threats of America’s master of the art of “cracking down.” 
. The significance of this whole occurrence should 
not be overlooked or misunderstood. It stands as a turn- 
ing point in the functioning of NRA. Originally conceived 
as the means of organizing business so the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not only talk to business, but actually guide 
it in accordance with a planned economy, NRA now turns 
out to be the instrument through which American business 
for the first time in its history is organized not only to 
talk to government but actually to influence government 
to act in accordance with a planned economy born of 
decades and generations of practical experience: Probably 
many socialistic thinkers in Washington will be slow 
to recognize that NRA has now proved itself a Franken- 
stein to their objectives. Not so with President Roosevelt. 
by stub- 
bornness. When business men are practically unanimous 
in saying a horizontal dose of shorter hours and higher 
wages will greatly disorganize the progress of recovery 
and will do relatively little to (1) lower prices, 
(2) increase the volume of employment, or (3) increase 
the total payroll as measured in dollars, President Roose- 
velt knows they may be right. Why? Because President 
Roosevelt has at hand more complete and more accurate 
statistics than anyone else to show just how much 
progress in these directions is attributable to NRA and 
just how much to other causes. 


_ sS 
URIST THINKING: All of us are familiar with 
Jodi difference between pure science and applied 
science. We recognize the importance of the 
former to the value of the latter. We are not equally 
clear when it comes to differentiating between purist think- 
ing and experienced thinking, especially when we see the 


purists rushing forward with new laws and regulations 
which are put into effect before there is any “‘evoluting” 
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His courage has never been characterized 


to correspond with the evolution of pure science jnty 
applied science. Im order to comprehend our moder 
Washington, we must understand purist thinking, for jt 
is nowadays bursting out of Washington so fast and fur. 
ously that our whole social and economic foundations ate 
at stake. Almost always, it turns out that the big cop. 
flicts recorded in the day’s news are in fact a battle between 
purist thinkers in Washington and practical thinkers jp 
business. Neither is ever wholly right. Neither is ever 
entirely wrong. In compromise and in reconciliation of 
viewpoints generally lies the hope of progress. But for 
just this reason the fight should go on whether or not the 
“big shots” in Washington speak highly of their critics, 
™ ~ 
“HE REALLY BIG POINT: Ever since the so. 
called Tugwell Bill first reared its oft-called ugly 
™— head, the emphasis in advertising and publish- 
ing circles has been placed upon the damage it may cause 
to the various business interests selfishly concerned with 
advertising and to the alleged hidden objective (pre- 
posterous if true) of eliminating advertising altogether. 
Not that these phases do not deserve plenty of serious at- 
tention, but isn’t it also simultaneously true that the proper 
kind of advertising regulations (whether voluntary or not) 
might actually prove a great boon to advertising as such? 
During recent years, we've all heard a lot about voluntary 
censorship, committees on censorship, etc. The teeth 
marks of such activities have been too conspicuous by their 
absence. Perhaps the time has come when the publishers, 
assisted by advertisers of higher integrity, should start at 
scratch and originate an advertising bill of their own, for 
which it should not prove difficult to obtain important 
sponsorship in Congress. ... As we go to press, reports 
are current that the Copeland-Tugwell Bill may never 
emerge from Committee. This may be good news and it 
may be bad news. We suspect the latter, because its sub- 
mersion may mean the early passage of far less construc- 
tive and vastly less acceptable regulations in a new bill by 
some other name. All of which strengthens our belief in 
the wisdom of the publishing interests taking the bull by 
the horns by shifting from the defensive to offensive. 
This means plugging for a bill of their own creation, 
calculated to protect the public from advertising imposi- 
tions and to enhance public response to advertising. 
Progress in this direction and by this method will prob- 
ably pacify the purists, but, even more than that, it will do 
much to improve business for advertisers and publishers 
and operators of other types of media—all to the 


end that recovery may be ex- 
Bill 
Ifo | 


pedited and on the large scale 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


which is possible only through 
extensive sales promotion. 


